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Ownership of Pan Am 
Largest Office Bldg., 
An International One 


Ee ommerciel Unien+Northi British 
Moves Into 218,000 Sq. Feet of 
Space Near End of 1962 


ADDRESS: 200 PARK AVENUE 
14 Insurance Companies in Group; 
Their Histories and Titles of 
Top Executives 


By ArtHur F. Greer 
Assistant U. S. Manager of 
“Commercial Union-North British 


The Commercial Union-North British 
) Group of insurance companies, which in 
| this country consists of 14 insurance 
"companies, expects to move into the 
> Pan Am Building, located in midtown 

New York at Grand Central Terminal, 
in late 1962 or early 1963. It will be the 

largest office building in the world, 775 
feet high with 59 floors including a base 
“ten stories high. It will have a rentable 

space of 2,400,000 square feet. Commer- 

‘cial Union-North British has signed a 
long term lease for 218,000 square feet. 
The building, estimated cost of which is 

~ $100 million, is being financed by an 

_ Anglo- American partnership, and will be 
5 ‘the first internationally sponsored office 
’ building in New York. 

Address Will be 200 Park Avenue 
$ This new structure, originally to have 
= called Grand Central City, but now 


taking the name of the Pan Am World 
Paver will rise above the northerly 
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side of Grand Central Terminal, stretch- 
" ing across the 151,000 square foot plot, 
bounded by Vanderbilt Avenue, East 
' Forty Fifth Street and Depew Place. 
_ Its address will be 200 Park Avenue. 
| Planning of the architects and builders 
has made certain that they have mas- 
» tered the construction techniques. For 
stance, it will be necessary to build 
ver the tracks of New York Central 
-and New Haven railroads. The construc- 
tion of the foundations has commenced 
and is being conducted on a 24-hour a 
day basis. 
_ _ The concept of the building was that of 
Erwin Wolfson of New York who is a 
) member of the financing partnership and 
Phas had broad and successful experience 
in construction of office buildings in this 
‘city. Renting and managing agents of 
the building is the New York real estate 
frm of Cushman & Wakefield. 


_ Merger of Commercial Union and 
North British Groups 


© An article about Commercial Union- 
(Continued on Page 75) 
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SOME FEATURES IN THIS ISSUE 


Conventions — 


Waldorf Meetings of Life Insurance Association of America; 
Institute of Life Insurance; 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel 


State of Hawaii Insurance Department 
Insurance Developments in Veterans Administration 
We Have With Us Today — Interesting Personalities 

Raymond G. Shepard on Ocean Marine Outlook 
CPCU Activities Expanding 
Shelby Cullom Davis on 1960 Insurance Shares Trends 
Ritter on What Public Should Know About Contract Bonds 
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New Protector Hospital Policy 


Lijetime Guaranteed Renewable 


Available on an Individual or Family Basis 


PROVIDES 


Daily Hospital Benefits payable for 
365 Days up to Age 65—90 Days over 65 


Miscellaneous Hospital Benefits 


Surgical Expense Benefits, OR 
Doctor’s Hospital Visits 


Out-Patient Diagnostic Benefit 


Maternity Benefit (Family Plan) 
(New-Born Children Automatically Covered When 15 Days Old) 


¢ Dependent children covered to age 23 


Three Deductible Amounts: $25, $50 or $100 
Adult Issue Ages: From 18 to 59 years inclusive 


™e Colonial Life 


97 INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: East Orange, New Jersey 


Affiliated with Chubb & Son Inc. 


through Federal Insurance Company 








$5.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


Underwriting in 1961 
Enters Competitive, 
Rising Costs Area 


Trend to More Liberal Standard 
Classification Increases Exposure 
To Added Impairments 


ACTUARIAL STUDY IMPACT 


Greatest Underwriting Event of 
Year; Accepting Excess Mortality; 
Effect of A. & S. on Claims 


By Joun D. RockaFrELLow 


Director of Underwriting, 
Pacific Mutual Life 


Home office underwriting is today con- 
fronted with a highly competitive situa- 
tion with increasing costs and a con- 
tinuing trend toward a more liberal 
standard classification that includes 
greater numbers of applicants with less 
serious impairments, While the conse- 
quence of accepting excess mortality 
may be deferred for a few years, undue 
liberality in accident and sickness under- 
writing will quickly be reflected in a com- 
pany’s claims experience. 1960 provided 
us with some hopeful developments. 

The Build and Blood Pressure Study 
released by the Society of Actuaries late 
in 1959 had perhaps the greatest impact 
on home office underwriting of any single 
event during 1960. Massive in its scope 
and detail, the study had a steadying 
effect on those segments of the industry 
where competitive pressure has been 
most noticeable. Build and blood pressure, 
singly and in combination are the most 
frequently encountered areas of impair- 
ment, and are among the most sensitive 
to competitive underwriting. 


Need of Closer Relations With Doctors 


The increasing cost for evidence of 
insurability is forcing management care- 
fully to measure expenditures against 
value received. Awareness of investiga- 
tive and administrative costs,‘and recog- 


nition of opportunities for savings in the 
processing of new business, are more 
essential than ever before. Non-medical 
limits have been increased by many 
companies this year, but for the time 
being the possibilities here seem to be 
limited to the younger applicants. In 
those areas where we have a common 
problem with the medical profession, we 
must work for better mutual under- 
standing and work towards better rela- 
tions with the attending physicians in 
particular. 

To keep company management in- 
formed of risk selection developments, 
as well as to handle his own responsi- 
bilities on the job, the underwriting ex- 


(Continued on Page 27) 








THE MAN 
WHO SELLS 
JOHN HANCOCK...can serve his clients better 


Here are some of the liberal features available in the John Hancock Signature 
Series — they’re strong selling points for every man who sells John Hancock; 


PREMIUM ECONOMIES — Lower premium rates per $1,000 on larger policies. 


MODERN NON-MEDICAL LIMITS— Ages 0—30 $25,000 
31—35 10,000 
36 — 40 5,000 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH BENEFIT — Triple Indemnity protection while a passenger on a common carrier. 


FAMILY INCOME—SINGLE PAYMENT BENEFIT— Beneficiary may take either Monthly Income, 
Single Payment or a combination of both. 


INSURANCE OF INSURABILITY — Guarantees that additional insurance may be purchased regardless 
of health; at issue ages below 25, amounts available may total $60,000. 


RETURN OF PREMIUMS — An amount equal to premiums paid will be payable upon death of the 
Insured within 10 years of issue. 


CONVERSION ALLOWANCES — Payable on attained age exchanges of Term Insurance for permanent 
plans and when policy owner exercises Insurance of Insurability option. 


SPECIAL PLANS FOR WOMEN — Four special plans for women with lower rates reflecting their 
longer life expectancy. 
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tHawau State Insurance Departmen 


Active in State Are 313 Insurance Companies, Many Entering 


After Hawaii Entered U.S. Statehood; Insurance Expanding 


Rapidly; 1959 Premium Volume Totaled $80,520,000 


The growth of the insurance industry 
in Hawaii is interwoven with the de- 
velopment of the Islands where it has 
flourished successively under the rule of 
Hawaiian kings and queens, the Repub- 
lic, later the Territory and finally the 
newest state of United States 

Since the days of its founding under 
the royal monarchy in the first half of 
the 19th century, the Hawaiian 
ance industry has been a primary force 
in the commercial and cultural progress 
in Hawaii. It has safeguarded all forms 
of commerce, industry and family secur- 


ity. Practically every cargo carried to 


insur- 


the Islands, as well as the vessels carry- 
ing 


by some form of marine insurance since 


these cargoes, have been protected 


the very early days of Hawaii’s com- 
mercial history. Island industry itself in 
its pioneer stages sought the protection 
that insurance affords in the many vari- 
ous agricultural and industrial activities 
which have built Hawaiian economic life. 
Marine, fire and life insurance ap- 
peared early on the Hawaiian scene prior 
to the American Civil War. 


313 Companies Active 


Many of the companies doing busi- 
ness through general agents within the 
State of Hawaji at the present time are 
direct descendants of the companies pres- 
ent at the founding of the insurance in- 
dustry in the Islands. 

Companies admitted to do business in 
the Territory of Hawaii under its first 
Insurance Commissioner in 1903 totaled 
81 including 10 life insurance companies. 
Of the remainder, 55 were fire insurance 
companies, 10 marine insurance 
carriers and six insurers for accident and 
surety. than half of the 81 com- 
panies were American firms including one 
domestic 


were 
Less 


company. 

This is in contrast with today when 
there are 313 insurance companies ac- 
tive in Hawaii including 124 life insur- 
ance companies and 12 domestic insur- 
ance Total insurance pre- 
miums reported for the year of the first 
formal operation of the Hawaiian In- 
Bureau $914,708. Taxes 
collected for the same period were reg- 
istered at $7,814. 


The growth of the volume of premium 


companies. 


surance were 


By Harry ALBRIGHT 
Secretary, Board of Underwriters of Hawaii 


collections in Hawaii attests that Amer- 
ica’s newest state is and has been very 
insurance minded ever since that year of 
1903. the constant 
growth of insurance over the past half 
century so that the 
sioner will report for 1959 a total pre- 
mium volume for all classes of insurance 
of approximately $80,520,000. Of 
amount, $41,684,000 represents 
the life field and 
written in general insurance 
Taxes collected by the state 
$1,883,000. 


This is proven by 


Insurance Commis- 


this 
writing in 
$38,436,000 
coverages. 
will reach 


insurance 


Large Per Capita Ownership 
Total amount of life insurance in force 
as of the end of 1959 was $2,232,582,000, 
which makes a per capita life insurance 
ownership in Hawaii of $3,733. 


New classes of insurance came to Ha- 
wali as they developed in other parts of 
the nation in keeping with the growth 
of American commerce. marine, 
life, accident and health, burglary, li- 
ability, plate glass and surety were all 
being written in the then Territory of 
Hawaii by the year 1906. The year 1907 
saw the first automobile policy written in 
the Other fol- 
lowed rapidly during the next decade. 


Fire, 


Islands. classifications 

The Hawaiian insurance industry has 
had to meet and solve many special prob- 
lems posed by the Islands’ physical and 
geographical status. 

The advent of war at Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941 witnessed the birth and 
growth. of war damage insurance in the 
Islands. Subsequently, volcanic outbreaks 


on the “Bib Island” of Hawaii 
number of 
the 


the Island insurance industry. 


and a 


violent wind storms have 


taxed ingenuity and resilience of 


Many Enter After Hawaii Became State 

The coming of statehood has seen a 
tremendous increase in the interest of the 
mainland world in Hawaii. 
Since March 27, 1959, when the Congress 
in Washington notified Hawaii that it 
could become a state, a total of 54 com- 
panies have been admitted to do busi- 


insurance 


ness in the Islands. Of these, 29 were 
life companies and the remainder were 
fire, casualty and miscellaneous. One of 
the new companies was a domestic life 
insurance company. 

Insurance, both life and general, has 


contributed to the life and growth of 


Camera Hawaii 


HAWAII INSURANCE BUREAU STAFF—Left to Right—Ist Row: Margaret Y. Hiramoto, clerk; Richard M. Mur- 


anaka, insurance licensing clerk; Grace K. Murakami, 
M. T. Chun, stenographer; Shuji Akiyama, insurance i 


stenographer; Dr. Charles H. Silva, Insurance Commissioner; Betty 
nvestigator; Lillian S. N. Watanabe, insurance analyst; 


2nd Row—Gladys W. Gomes, clerk; Hannah Keliihoomalu, staff services administrator; Carl J. Allenbaugh, Chief Dep- 


uty Insurance Commissioner; Renee W. Leon, typist; 


Cooke, examiner, and Anita R. Thomas, insurance supervisor. 


Ritsuyo Matsui, insurance analyst. Missing from picture: George O. 
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Hawaii in many ways. A most important 
one is represented by the substantial in- 
vestments held by insurance companies 
in the Hawaiian economy. These invest- 
ments have increased appreciably in the 
past few vears, having soared from a 
total of a little over $19 million in 1948 
to $253 million at the end of 1959. These 
totals do not include the extremely heavy 
investments of insurance companies in 
United States Government securities, 
some part of which monies are repre- 
sented in the Federal Government’s ex- 
tensive activities on the Islands. 

As of the present time, the insurance 
industry in Hawaii provides employment 
for several thousand persons. 

The Hawaiian insurance industry is 
distinctive for the diversified racial back- 
grounds of the men and women working 
harmoniously in the Islands. These in- 
clude Hawaiian, Japanese, Chinese, Cau- 
casian, Filipino, Puerto Rican and 
Korean. 

These insurance men and women of 
all races have contributed subst antially 
not only to the growth of insurance in 
the Islands but to all other aspects of 
the cultural and commercial life. 


Industry Organizations 


The Hawaiian insurance industry is 
served, in addition to the Hawaii State 
Insurance Bureau, by a number of in- 
surance organizations designed to pro- 
vide services of a public nature. These 
organizations include Board of Under- 
writers of Hawaii, Hawaii Fire Rating 
Bureau, Hawaii Casualty and Surety 
Rating Bureau, Life Managers’ Associa- 
tion of Hawaii. Association of Life Un- 
derwriters of Hawaii, the Honolulu In- 
surance Women’s Club and Adjusters’ 
Association of Hawaii. 

In the field of professional 
ment, the Hawaiian Islands have 
ber of members of the Chartered Life 
Underwriters, Chartered Property and 
Casualty Underwriters and Million Dol- 
lar Round Table. 

An extensive insurance educational 
system is maintained throughout the Is- 


develop- 
a num- 


lands centered about the University of 
Hawaii and insurance correspondence 
courses administered by the Insurance 


Commissioner of the state. 

The insur ance industry of Hawaii made 
up as it is of men and women of the 
many racial backgrounds composing Is- 
land life, can well claim a long and proud 


record of faithful service tothe Is- 
land community steadfastly maintaining 
American principles and ideals in the 


Pacific in the mid-20th century. 








Harry Albright 


Mr. Albright is a 
graduate of the 

School of Journal- 
ism of University of 
Washington and is 
a former staff mem- 
ber of the Honolulu 


Advertiser and a 
number of Pacific 
Coast newspapers. 
As secretary of the 
Board of Under- 
writers his main 
function is in the 


field of public rela- 
tions. 


Harry Albright 








Commissioners to Date 

The first man to be appointed Hawaii 
Commissioner of Insurance since the In- 
surance Department was created in 1903 
was Campbell. He was Commis- 
April, 1909. fol- 
lowed him in this office: 

C. R. Hemenway, D. L. 
J. McCarthy, Delbert E. Metzger, A. E. 
Lewis, Jr.. Henry C. Hapai, E. S. Smith 
W. C. McGonagle, Norman D. Goldbold, 
r., Walter D. Ackerman, Jr., William B. 
Sakae Takahashi, Kam Tai Lee, 


sion until Those who 


Conkling, C. 


Brown, 


Raymond Y. C. Ho, Charles H. Silva. 
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CHARLES H. SILVA 


Dr. Charles H. Silva, Insurance Com- 
missioner and Fire Marshal of the State 
of Hawaii, is one of the most experi- 
enced public administrators in the cab- 
inet of Hawaii’s Governor William F. 
Quinn. In addition to these offices he 
is also treasurer of ‘America’s newest 
state. 

Dr. Silva came to his current post of 
Insurance Commissioner January 19, 1960 


ommisstoner 


when appointed by _ Governor of 
Hawaii as Director of the Department of 


Treasury and ‘Regulation, one of the 
new departments created by Hawaii 
State Reorganization Act of 1959. Pre- 


viously he had been director of the De- 
partment of Institutions. 


Entered Public Life in 1935 


Born on the “Big Island’ of Hawaii 
Dr. Silva was educated in Island schools 


and received this Doctor’s Degree in 
dentistry from St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, ‘Mo. Following graduation from 


col llege he began practice of dentistry on 
his home island of Hawaii in 1930, 

Answering a call to public life in 1935 
he was elected to the Senate of the then 
Territory of Hawaii; re-elected in 1938, 
1942 and 1946 serving in the upper house 
of the Territory of Hawaii until 1951. 
As a Senator, he had widespread exper- 
ience in public affairs as an officer or 
member, at one time or another, of every 
major Senate committee. 

Dr. Silva was elected to the 
State Constitutional Convention held in 
Honolulu in 1950. In 1953 he was named 
director of the Department of Institu- 
tions by the late Governor of Hawaii 
Samuel Wilder King. He held this posi- 
tion in the Territorial service until his 
present appointment as Treasurer and 
Insurance Commissioner. 


Hawaii 


His Current Responsibilities 
In this current office Dr. Silva is re- 
sponsible for the operation of six major 
divisions, including the Insurance Bu- 


reau, Fire Marshal’s Office, Office of 
Bank Examiner, Public Utilities Com- 
mission, Business Registration and the 


Hawall Department's Historic Home 


Insurance Bureau Housed in Location Which 


Was Former Quarters 


Iolani Barracks, 
Insurance Bureau of the State of Hawaii, 
has a romantic past with reaches 


present home of the 


far 
back into the history of the Islands. 

Originally built as the barracks for the 
Royak. Household Guards of the King- 
dom ef Hawaii, the coral-wall structure 
is one of the oldest State buildings still 
in daily use. It was constructed just 
north of Iolani (The Royal) Palace in 
1870. It boasts a medieval exterior re- 
sembling that of an European castle. 

The building, which has played a 
prominent part in the history of the 
Hawaiian Monarchy and Republic, was 
for many years occupied by the Hawaii 
National Guard. 

As a reminder of its old-time use as 


of a King’s Guard 





a barracks, its facilities include a bomb- 


proof powder magazine and an old 
dungeon. 
It is believed that a long-standing 


rumor that an ancient underground tun- 
nel connects it with Iolani Palace, pres- 
ent seat of the State’s executive offices, 
is untrue. 

Much remodeling of the structure be- 
came necessary when the Insurance 
Commissioner, Dr. Charles H. Silva, and 
the staff of the Insurance Bureau took 
over the ancient building as their new 
home. 

In so doing, it is certain that the 
Hawaiian Insurance Bureau became the 
first State Insurance Department to 
make its home in the former quarters 
of a King’s Guard. 


administration of Boards and Commis- 
sion. 

Commissioner Silva met many of the 
insurance leaders of the nation when he 
attended the meeting of the Commis- 
sioners association in San Francisco last 
June. Mrs. Silva is the former Maude 
Keuma Mana. They have two children. 


| Chief Deputy Mlenbaugh | 


ber es 











ett 


CARL J. ALLENBAUGH 


Cant J. 


surance 


Allenbaugh, 
Commissioner of 
first came to 
the fortunes of war. 


Chief Deputy In- 
State of Ha- 
the Islands through 
He was first lieu- 
the United States Marines, 
having enlisted in the Corps in Chicago 
in 1916. He found himself bound 
Hawaii shortly after the Armistice which 
ended World War I in 1918. Upen re- 
ceiving orders to the Hawaiian Islands, 
Lt. Allenbaugh stopped long enough in 
Elkhart, Ind., to marry his childhood 
sweetheart, Mabel May McLaughlin. 
Following service of Lt. 


wail, 
tenant of 


for 


Allenbaugh at 


the Pearl Harbor Navy Yard Mr. and 
Mrs. Allenbaugh decided to remain there. 
3orn in Mt. Pleasant, Mich. Mr. Allen- 


baugh was educated in the public schools 

Elkhart, Ind. from where he went to 
the University of Indiana to major in 
liberal arts with a minor in law. 
the University, 


From 
he joined the Marines. 

In Honolulu Mr. Allenbaugh entered 
the insurance business with The Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. in December, 1925 
as special agent. In 1932 he became man- 
ager of insurance department of Ha- 
waiian Trust Co., general agent for The 
Prudential. In 1946 he left the Islands 
to open a new Ordinary agency for that 
company in western Massachusetts with 
headquarters in Springfield, Mass. After 


three years he returned to Hawaii in 
1949 to join the B. F. Dillingham Co., 
Ltd., general agent for West Coast Life. 


Mr. Allenbaugh was appointed Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner in 1952 by the 
then Insurance Commissioner Sakae 
Takahashi. Since that time, he has held 
that office under Commissioners Taka- 
hashi, Kam Tai Lee, Raymond Y. C. Ho 
and the current incumbent Dr. Charles 
H. Silva. 


Mr. Allenbaugh is a charter member 
and first president of Life Managers 
Association of Hawaii and a former 


president of Oahu Country Club. He is 
former director and president of Hono- 
lulu Theatre for Youth. He is also a 
past chairman of the aims and objects 
committee and director of the Honolulu 
Rotary Club. He has a wide acquaint- 
ance with insurance supervisory officials 
and insurance executives in all parts of 
the nation. 
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Hawaiian Agents Educated, Traveled, 
Successful — Many Native 


By Wituiam G. TULLAR 
Honolulu General Agent, John Hancock Mutual Life 


What is it like to sell insurance in 
Hawaii with its swaying palms, lush 
greenery, windswept sands? Not much 
different than selling insurance on the 
Mainland. 

“Business as usual” at the Crossroads 
of the Pacific generally means 7:30 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. One reason for the early 
opening hour is to allow for easing up 
during the heat of the day, and returning 
home early enough to enjoy a round of 
golf or some other phase of the Islands’ 
enviable outdoor life. Another reason is 
that it allows for overlapping as many 
business hours as possible with the 
Mainland—an important factor when you 
consider that the difference between 
Boston and Honolulu time is five hours 
and that, with statehood and a rapidly 
growing economy, the Islands are be- 
coming ever more closely knit with 
Mainland enterprise, 


Some Extend Business Hours 


For the successful agent, in Hawaii 
as elsewhere, business hours often ex- 
tend well into evenings, weekends and 
holidays. It’s the office secretary or clerk 
who most enjoys the 4:30 closing hours, 
which can mean late afternoon swims 
at Waikiki, drives along Hawaii’s mod- 
ern highways which offer some of the 
most magnificent vistas of ocean and 
mountain available anywhere in the 
world, and long evenings of relaxation 
in the colorful atmosphere of the Islands 
which obligingly provides year-round 
average temperatures in the ’70s. “Or- 
chids to you” is a commonplace greeting 
to the Hawaiian secretary who can look 
forward to receiving frequent morning 
bouquets from one of the Islands’ bounti- 
ful gardens to adorn her desk. 

But even though good secretaries, like 
all skilled workers, are always in demand 
on the Islands, it’s risky business to 
come from the Mainland with the idea 
of looking for a job. Best to have a 
contract all signed, sealed and delivered 
before boarding the nearest cruise ship 
or speedy jet. 








WILLIAM G. TULLAR 


Mountain and bay hopping by small 
plane is standard procedure for our 38 
member agency force, which represents 
the John Hancock on six of the Hawaiian 
Islands. Despite the fact that all but 
four are native Hawaiians, you'll rarely 
see them garbed in the brightly pat- 
terned short sleeve shirts that are 
regarded as_ traditionally Hawaiian— 
except of course during leisure hours. 
Neat business suits with collar and tie 
are the regular attire of this energetic 
group that sold more than $14 million 
of new Hancock insurance during the 
past year, 

We feel that there is an important 
advantage in having an agency force 
well-staffed with native Hawaiians. An 
inherent understanding of the customs, 
language and living habits of a people 
whose lineage can be traced back to 
virtually every area and cultural region 
in the world can be an invaluable asset 
in interpreting the value of insurance in 
these far-flung communities. 

Those who have touched upon the 


history of Hawaii know that when 
Captain James Cook discovered the 
Islands for the Western World in 1778, 
he found hardy people of Polynesian 
origin who had come here to settle from 
far-off Tahiti and Samoa. The number 
of pure-blooded descendants of these 
original inhabitants is now relatively 
small, one of the chief reasons being the 
intermarriage with people who later 
came to Hawaii from the Far East, the 
United States and Europe. Hawaii has 
become a world-renowed example of 
many races living and working indus- 
triously, side by side, in an atmosphere 
of respect and underst: inding, while at 
the same time maintaining many of the 
traditions of their diverse cultures. 
The John Hancock began doing busi- 
ness in Hawaii in 1941 when American 
Factors, Inc., clearing house for all types 
of business enterprise, became its author- 
ized representative. By the end of 1959, 
it had a total insurance in force figure 
of more than $146 million. The largest 
life insurance investor on the Islands, 
John Hancock also has some $33 million 
invested in the Hawaiian economy. 
Hawaii today is undergoing an un- 
paralleled period of expansion, particularly 





Cooke Here on Zone Exam 

George O. Cooke, examiner, is not 
included in the picture of the Hawaiian 
Insurance Depart- 
ment staff on Page 
3. The omission was 
because at the time 
the picture was 
taken Mr. Cooke 
was here participa- 
tion in the examina- 
tio of Sun _ Insur- 
ance Office, (oldest 
insurance company 
in the world) by 
representatives of 
the Commissioners’ 
examination zones. 
Hawaii is in Zone 6. Mr. Cooke went 
to the Islands in 1945 in the service of 
the National Red Cross and he was as- 
sistant director of its accounting when 


World War II ended. 


George O. Cooke, 








in the field of tourism. This has helped 

lead to an accelerated pace of develop- 

ment throughout the state, apparent in 
(Continued to Page 36) 


Five Canadian Life Cos. 


Now Operate In Hawaii 


By F. J. Futon, CLU 
Manager, Hawaii-Honolulu Branch, Sun Life of Canada 


The Canadian life insurance industry 
$43 billion business. A significant 
proportion of this business is interna- 
tional in character as life insurance has 
always been one of Canada’s most im- 
portant “exports.” Today, 2 million people 
in more than 50 countries outside Canada 
own: policies in Canadian companies for 
$11.6 billion. 

Much of this business is in the State 
of Hawaii where five Canadian life com- 
panies have been active for a combined 
total of about 200 years. The Sun Life 
of Canada, which sold its first policy in 
Hawaii in 1897 and became an official 
part of the business community in 1898, 
was the first to enter. The others, in 
order of their date of entry, are Manu- 
facturers Life, Canada Life, Crown Life 
and Confederation Life Association. 


Hawaiian Insurance in Force 


These five companies have about $300 
million life insurance in force in Hawaii, 


aral, Sugihara, Chun, Ohye, Loo, Uchigaki, Young, Nakamura, Ching, Chong, Schrader, Shiraki and Fujikawa. 


WIVES OF SOME JOHN HANCOCK HONOLULU REPRESENTATIVES: Mesdames Smith, Kau, Kusunoki, Am- 


which comprises 13% of the total in force 
in the State. New life insurance written 
each year by the Canadian companies in 
Hawaii exceeds $0 million. Three of 
these companies also write Group life 
insurance in the Islands and this busi- 
ness total about $30 million. Annuities 
written by Canadian companies are 
equivalent to another $11 million of life 
insurance. 


e 
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It is also interesting to note that two 
of these Canadian companies, the Sun 
and the Manufacturers, rank fifth and 
sixth respectively among all life com- 
panies active in the Islands, in the size 
of their Hawaiian business. 

In addition to life insurance protec- 
tion, the Canadian life companies have 
played another important role in the 
economic life of the Island Community 
through the investment of funds. More 
than $30 million has been invested by 
these five in city, county and public 
utility bonds, other Hawaiian securities, 
real estate and mortgages. 

The Canadian Companies’ branch and 
agency force staffs in the Islands number 
165 people. 
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Trangmar Played Important Industry Roles 


Metropolitan Life Executive Figured in Launching of Institute of Life 


Insurance, Merger of Agency Officers with Research Bureau into LIAMA, 


and Financing of American College; 30 Years with Metropolitan 


By CLarENcE AXMAN 


Earl R. Trangmar, 
field management division, Metropolitan 
Life, was honored a short time ago by 
fellow officers of the company at a dinner 
in the Pelham Country Club, New York, 


third vice president, 


celebrating his completing 30 years of 
association with Metropolitan. “They 
have been years,” said Cecil J. North, 
president of Metropolitan, “of notable 


contribution, not alone to Metropolitan, 
but to the industry.” Among other 
speakers, in a similar vein were Alexan- 
der Hutchinson, vice president, field 
management division, Metropolitan and 
Hoyle G. Wright, chairman of the super- 
intendents of agencies conference of that 
company. 

The comments of the speakers on this 
occasion are supported by a record of 
accomplishment widely attested through- 
out the life insurance community, and 
certified by numerous tangible recogni- 
tions. Mr. Trangmar has been on board 
of trustees of American College of Life 
Underwriters, either directly or by proxy 
for more than 20 years; chairman of 
the College’s examination board, succeed- 
ing the late James Elton Bragg; secre- 
tary of the committee for the cooperative 
fund for underwriter training; chairman 
of New York State advisory board for 
agent examinations and a member for 
years of a long list of other committees 
and organizations functioning within the 
industry. 

It has, indeed, been claimed that he 
might well be qualified for one of the 
“founding fathers” roles within the in- 
dustry in support of which have been 
cited notable services particularly to the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
Institute of Life Insurance, Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association 
and Life Underwriter Training Council. 


Use His Suggestion in Financing 
American College 


Mr. Trangmar’s activities on behalf 
of the American College date back to 
1935 when finances of the college which 
was then but eight years old had dropped 
to a new low. The annual budget was 
$9,000. Julian S. Myrick was given the 
task of approaching companies for as- 
sistance; he called upon the then Life 
Insurance Officers Association and asked 
for $2,500 for one year. The Association 
thereupon designated a committee, with 
Henry E. North as chairman, to see if 
the money might be raised by subscrip- 
tion among companies. Mr. North invited 
Earl Trangmar in as a consultant. The 
latter was not then in the field service 
department. When told what was wanted 
Trangmar asked: “What is the Amer- 
ican College? What is a CLU? I have 
never heard of either. Can you bring in 
these fellow s—Myrick, Huebner and 
McCahan?” (Dr. S. S. Huebner and Dr. 
David McCahan were famed educators 
at Wharton School of University of 
Pennsylvania.) The trio came to see the 
committee and explain the situation. 
Much interested, Trangmar within ten 
days developed a program for considera- 
tion of the North committee, not for 
raising $2,500 on behalf of the college for 


a year, which had been asked of the com- 
panies, but for $35,000—to be continuous 
and to grow with the industry. 

To make the plan effective Trangmar 
drew up a blue print—of which the Com- 
mittee for the Cooperative Fund was the 
central feature, and containing other 
features to make the plan effective. The 
committee adopted the recommendation, 
and within 60 days the industry also 
approved the plan, which has been con- 
tinued without halt ever since. This last 
year the Fund produced approximately 
$200,000 and in the years since the 
program was initiated has brought ap- 
proximately $2,500,000 of revenues to the 

College and thus helped make possible 
the phenomenal progress of the CLU 
program in so many directions. 

“Without it,” Julian S. Myrick 
remarked on numerous occasions, 
probably would not be any 
College today.” 


has 
“there 
American 


Concerted Ad Campaign 


Among his many other services to the 
College Mr. Trangmar proposed in 1954 
and as a one man committee, secured the 
cooperation of the companies in a con- 
certed advertising campaign in the in- 
dustry press in behalf of the American 
College. This program has produced 125 
to 150 pages of promotion annually in 


the trade journals in support of the 
CLU program. 
One of his ideas—having to do with 


implementing the examination fee prac- 
tices of the College—is now producing 
another $15,000 or more of revenue 
annually for the College. In view of 
these and numerous other recommenda- 
tions looking toward improvement of the 
educational services of the College, it is 
not surprising that when some months 
ago he sought release from his services 
with the college he was asked to con- 
tinue. 


Origin of Institute of Life Insurance 


Mr. Trangmar’s services for Institute 
of Life Insurance also were of a pioneer- 
ing nature. For many years it had been 


the practice within the industry to 
sponsor a “Life Insurance Week.” prin- 
cipally an enterprise of National Asso- 


ciation of Life Underwriters conducted 
at the local level by local associations. 
In 1933 cooperation in this program was 
asked of the companies, through the then 
Life Insurance Agency Officers Associa- 
tion. Annual expenditure by the industry 
had un to that time been on the order 
of $6,500 or $7.500 collected mostly on 
a pass-the-hat basis from local associa- 
tions with little help from the companies. 
Henry E. North (this preceded the 

American College assignment) was asked 
by the Agency Officers to be chairman 
of a committee to obtain $5,000 or $10,000 
from the companies. Trangmar was called 
in to advise. Within a few days he 
hrought in a plan for a_ cooperative 
advertising proeram for Life Insurance 
Week to cost $150,000. 

The proposal. it is reported, was greeted 
by the committee with something less 
than enthusiasm. but as the plan was 
more fully unfolded it was accepted with 
the result that within 60 days the fund 
had been subscribed. 

The program so 


initiated developed 


four years later into the Institute of Life 
Insurance. Here again, needing some 
one “to keep store” while the Institute 
endeavor was taking form Trangmar was 
borrowed from Metropolitan, for a period 
of six months on the initiative of Leroy 
A. Lincoln, then Metropolitan’s president. 


H. J. Johnson Suggested as Executive 
Head of Institute 


It was at this period that Trangmar 
produced for the board of directors the 
document, “Why an Institute?” which 
still makes convincing reading, and it 
served as a basic print for the develop- 
ment of the Institute’s organization. 

Members of the organization board of 
directors included Frazar B. Wilde, 
Connecticut General; Mr. Lincoln, 
Thomas I. Parkinson, Equitable on 
John A. Stevenson, Penn Mutu: il; A. 
Craig, National Life and ree ating M. 
Albert Linton, Provident Mutual; Arthur 
B. Wood, Sun Life of Canada; A. N. 
Mitchell, Canada Life; Julian Price, Jef- 
ferson Standard; Gerard S. Nollen, 
Bankers Life Co.; Walter W. Head, Gen- 


eral American; W, T. Grant, Business 
Men's Assurance ; Arthur F. Hall, Lin- 
coln National; Elbert ‘S. Brigham, Na- 


tional Life of Vermont; Charles O’Don- 
nell Southwestern Life. Mr. Wilde was 
elected chairman of board and James H. 
Fulton, Home Life was elected treasurer. 

Holgar |. Johnson, then general 


agent of Penn Mutual in Pittsburgh, 
Was suggested to head up the new 


Institute. Later, John A. Stevenson, pres- 
ident of Penn Mutual, was approached 
by the board of directors and asked to 
make the formal proposal of Johnson’s 
name. Somewhat taken aback but agree- 
ing for the good of the industry that 
his company should lose to the Institute 
one of its most able general agents, 
Stevenson presented Johnson’s name, at 
the same time wryly remarking: “I must 
say that you fellows are certainly being 
very cavalier with mv nersonnel.” 


Formation of LIAMA and LUTC 


Trangmar Was active again at the 
formation of the Life Insurance Agency 


Management Association. It will be re- 
called that the Association came into 
being, following proposals offered ini- 


tially by Cecil J. North, through bringing 
together into one organization in 1945-46 
the former Life Insurance Agency Of- 
ficers Association and the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. Trangmar was a 
member of a committee of three of which 
Chester O. Fischer, then vice president 
of Massachusetts Mutual, and the late 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager 
of the Bureau, were the other members. 
Its function was to redraft the constitu- 
tion of the Association. 

Another institutional activity of Mr. 
Trangmar’s was membership on the 
original pilot committee which drafted 
with Edmund L. G, Zalinski the training 
course for agents now offered through 
the Life Underwriter Training Council, 
probably the most widely taught study 
course being employed today in American 
industry. However, Trangmar has always 
insisted that if ever there were a one- 
man job in the industry the LUTC course 
was Zalinski’s, “It is my recollection,” says 





EARL R. TRANGMAR 


Mr. Trangmar, “that the principal func- 
tion of the committee was to look bright, 
which isn’t as easy as you might think,” 
These institutional activities of Mr. 
Trangmar’s are reported by the asso- 
ciates to have been almost extra-curricular 
—something he did in his spare time 
while developing within the company 
programs of comparable importance to 
Metropolitan. These have included among 
other things the authoring of a long 
series of promotional texts and services 
—the recipients of many awards—that 
are generally rated as among the most 
effective in the industry for their pur- 
poses. He initiated—in association with 
the company’s now president, Cecil J. 
North—the programs that have brought 
Metropolitan to the fore in the number 
of its representatives trained through 
the American College and the LUTC. 


Was Journalist in Michigan 


Coming to Metropolitan in 1930—hence 
the 30th anniversary celebration—Mr. 
Trangmar brought with him a story that 
is just as interesting for the “before” 
as the “after.” His beginnings were in 
the Michigan mining country—born in 
Marquette county, the iron country, but 
growing up in Houghton county, the 
copper country—and getting hardened 
for the future by delivering newspapers 
through snow drifts with the temperature 
often enough well below zero. “It was 
then,” he remarked, “that I decided I 
was in the wrong end of the newspaper 
business. I gave up the back breaking 
part and entered the brain trusting part 
by becoming a high school reporter. I 
wrote for all three of local papers until 
the editors found it out and I was fired 
from two.’ 

He served his apprenticeship under a 
star editor, Homer Guck, who later was 
to become one of Hearst’s No. 1 editors. 

Mr. Trangmar became a well known 
Michigan reporter and editor himself 
before entering college—Michigan State 
College. He arrived at the College with 
$187 and quit on graduation with $100. 
Inquiry as to what had been done with 
the $87 developed the information that 
“we had a poker club—and poker can 
be expensive.” Other required revenue 
for paying his college expenses was 
derived during the college years by 
writing for a string of publications rang- 
ing variously from the Christian Science 
Monitor to the Country Gentleman. 

An event in this newspaper-college 
period has historic elements. It had_ to 
do with his conducting one of the first 
election prediction polls on record. 

Mr. Trangmar recalls: “I had an 
English professor who labored under 
the misapprehension that I was a stump 
speaker—later. though, I did make the 
’varsity debating team. This professor 
had a brother who was head of the Anti- 
Saloon League in Michigan, and a cam- 
paign was on in 1915 to throw out the 
saloons. Teams of college boys, with 
the requisite tub-thumping talents were 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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“IMPORTANT LINK” 











Only after years of specialized study does a man earn the right to 
wear this coveted key. The key signifies that he is a CHARTERED 
LIFE UNDERWRITER. It marks him as an “‘important link’’ between 
the industry and the public and has earned him the respect of both. 


The Prudential proudly counts 615 of its people among those who 
have earned this professional designation and 49 who have received 
the Diploma in Agency Management. Of these, 78 completed the 
CLU Course in 1960 and 17 completed the Agency Management 
examinations. Others who passed CLU or Agency Management Parts 
this year number 420 and 21, respectively. 


You'll enjoy “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY,” Sundays, CBS-TV 





Prudential is also proud of the 1,276 persons who, this year, brought 
to 6,914 the number of Prudential Life Course Graduates of the 
Life Underwriter Training Council Course. Another 1,811 completed 
one part of the Life Course in 1960. The Company congratulates, 
too, the 741 Prudentialites who successfully completed the Accident 
and Sickness Course—there are now 3,590 Prudential graduates of 
this area of study. 


Prudential believes that all of you, graduates and successful candi- 
dates—all who have chosen special training and these paths to self- 
improvement—are ‘‘important links’’ in every sense of the term. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY O AMERICA 
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WILLIAM D. CARTER 


Connecticut Mutual 


“We Have “With “Us “Goday---Some 


John A. Blanchfield 


John A. Blanchfield, vice president, life 
department, Aetna Life, has for years 
been in charge of the claim and policy- 
holders service departments. He joined 
Aetna Life in 1924 and subsequently was 
promoted to assistant superintendent and 
then to superintendent of the life claim 
division. In 1939 he was appointed as- 
sistant secretary and was later named 
head of the department. He was pro- 
moted to assistant vice president in 
1955 and advanced to vice president two 
years later. nr wd his responsibilities 
were increased when he was appoint ed to 
assist the senior vice president in charge 
of home office life department opera- 
tions and various areas of life depart- 
ment administration. 

Mr. Blanchfield, who attended Hart- 
ford College of Law, is a director of 
Hartford Home Savings and Loan As- 
sociation, a former president of the In- 
ternational Claim Association, and has 
served as chairman of the Eastern Life 
Claims Conference. He has been active in 
community affairs, participating in Com- 
munity Chest, American Red Cross and 
University of Hartford Founders Fund 
campaigns. 


Earl F. Bucknell 


Earl F. Bucknell, who was elected ex- 
ecutive vice president of Bankers Life 
Co. in October, has been a director of 
the company since July, 1957. Born in 
Colon, Mich., he received his degree 
from University of Michigan in 1926. 
While a student at the university he was 
an assistant in mathematics department. 
After working with two other insurance 
companies, one in Detroit and the other 
in Spokane, he joined Bankers Life in 
1930, progressing through various posi- 
tions in the actuarial department and was 
named vice president and actuary in 
1946 

A Fellow of the Society of Actuaries 
Mr. Bucknell has served on several com- 
mittees of that organization and is cur- 
rently on the research distribution cost 
committee of the Research Advisory 
Committee of LIAMA. He has: also 
served on that association’s compensa- 
tion committee. 


For a number of years Mr. Bucknell 
has been a member of Bankers Life’s 
Ordinary underwriting committee and 
the bond and mortgage committee. At 
the present time he is on the Ordinary 
sales, finance and pension committees, 
and is chairman of a co-ordinating com- 
mittee which has the responsibility of 
co-ordinating the various activities of 
the company pertaining to sale and is- 
suance of individual Ordinary life pol- 
icies, 

In civic affairs Mr. Bucknell has been 
active with Community Chest agencies 
and is a member of the streets and high- 
way committee of the Des Moines Cham- 
ber of Commerce. For years he has been 
a board member and officer of the Pub- 
lic Health Nursing Association. He has 
also been active in alumni affairs of Uni- 
verisity of Michigan and has been presi- 
dent of its local Alumni Club. 


P. Vernon Cox 


P. Vernon Cox, vice president in 
Washington, D. C. of Southland Life, 
was born in Pickens, S. C. He attended 
Braughens Business College in Green- 
ville, S. C., 
of commercial science degree from Ben- 
jamin Franklin University in Washing- 
ton, D. C. His first business experience 
was with Southern Railway System 
which he joined in 1925, ac lvancing to the 
post of chief clerk in the traffic depart- 
ment when he resigned in 1936 to become 
city passenger agent for Great Northern 
Railway in W prneeon, 2 C. 

In May, 1938 Mr. Cox joined the pial 
tinental Life in Washington, D. C. 
clerk in the accounting ieastenen. ‘te 
1950 the company was acquired by the 
Southland Life and he was named as- 
sistant secretary and general manager of 
the combination division, and was pro- 
moted to general vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the division in 1952. 
The combination division was moved to 
Southland Life’s home office in Dallas 
this year. 

Mr. Cox is a member of the Kensing- 
ton Lodge A.F. & A.M.; Maryland Royal 
Arch Chapter, King Solomon Council 
and Boumi Temple. He also belongs to 
the Washington Board of Trade, Co- 
lumbia Country Club, Montgomery Coun- 
ty Historical Society, Virginia State 


and later received a bachelor 


Chamber of Commerce and District of 
Columbia Life Underwriters Association. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cox have one son, Harry, 


William D. Carter 


William D. Carter, secretary, Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life, heads that company’s 
benefit services division, This division 
includes the functions of claims and 
policy title as well as departments re- 
sponsible for optional settlement agree- 
ments and the filing of pertinent tax 
information. 

\ native of Reading, Mass., Mr. Carter 
was graduated from Amherst College in 
1933. After six years with The Prudential 
he joined Connecticut Mutual’s legal 
department in 1940. He was named man- 
ager of the income agreement depart- 
ment in 1946; supervisor, income settle- 
ments in 1954 and assistant secretary in 
1956. He was advanced to secretary in 
1958. 

Mr. Carter was one of the first two 
young executives selected by company 
president Charles J. Zimmerman to 
attend a 13-week management develop- 
ment program administered by Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute at its Hart- 
ford Grac juate Center. He is also an 
Associate of LOMA. 

In Hartford’s last Community Chest 
campaign Mr. Carter headed the division 
canvassing about 1,000 insurance com- 
pany officers and his was one of only 
three divisions to make its quota, finish- 
ing with 101%. For several years he has 
been a member of the North Branford 
Board of Finance. 


William B. Minehan 


William B. Minehan, secretary, North- 
western Mutual Life, joined the firm in 
1927 upon graduation from high school. 
He left that fall to enter Dartmouth 
College, returning the next three sum- 
mers for temporary work. He joined the 
company permanently in 1931 after ob- 
taining his A.B. degree in economics, 
beginning as a clerk in the secretarial 
department. In August, 1946, he was 
appointed an officer with the title of ex- 
ecutive assistant in the president’s de- 
partment and two years later became as- 


sistant secretary of the company. He 
was named an executive officer with his 
present title in February, 1952. 

A native of Toronto, Mr. Minehan 
grew up in Milwaukee. In World War 
II he attended Officer Candidate School, 
ordinance department, at Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground and served on the staff and 
faculty there for three years. He was 
discharged a captain in * a es , 1945. 

A member of the Milwaukee Estate 
Planning Council Mr. Minehan is also 
active in community affairs; is president 
of the lay advisory board of St. Mary’s 
Hospital and a member of the board of 
Milwaukee Rotary Club and Music For 
Youth, Inc.; a member of several com- 
mittees of United Community Services 
and a member of Dartmouth Alumni As- 
sociation of Wisconsin, Milwaukee Uni- 
versity Club, World Affairs Council of 
Milwaukee and the Milwaukee Art Cen- 
cer. 

Mrs. Minehan was. staff nurse at 
Northwestern Mutual before her mar- 
riage. They have a young son and 
daughter. 
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WALTER J. RUPERT 
Minnesota Mutual 


Interesting Personalities In Life Insurance 


Henry C. Unruh 


Henry C. Unruh, vice president and 
chief actuary, Provident Life and Ac- 
cident, was born in Barmstedt, Holstein, 
Germany. The son of missionaries he was 
reared in Southern India. He was grad- 
uated from Acadia University, Nova 
Scotia, received his master’s degree in 
mathematics from Brown University and 
did further graduate work and served 
as instructor at University of Toronto. 

Mr. Unruh entered the actuarial pro- 
fession with Northern Life of London, 
Ont., and joined Provident Life and 
Accident in 1946 as assistant actuary. 
Two years later he was advanced to 
actuary and in January, 1956 promoted to 


chief actuary. He was named to his 
present post in 1958. As chairman of 
Provident’s electronics committee he 


directed studies and programming for 
the company’s IBM 650 electronic com- 
puters acquired several years ago and 
continues these duties with 
installed IBM 7070. 

A Fellow of the Society of Actuaries 


the recently 





HENRY C. UNRUH 
Provident Life and Accident 


ANDREW DELANEY 
American General 


Mr. Unruh is a member of the Mountain 
City Club, Chattanooga and an elder of 
the Lookout Mountain Presbyterian 
Church, Mr. and Mrs. Unruh have two 
children, Sandra 16, and David, 


Walter J. Rupert 


Walter J. Rupert, 


vice president and 
chief actuary, 


Minnesota Mutual Life, 
was born in Ontario, Canada, and was 
graduated from Mc) Master University 
in 1925 with an A.B. degree. Immediately 
after graduation he joined Sun Life of 
Canada and remained with them until 
1944, having reached the post of as- 
sistant to the president. He then joined 
Minnesota Mutual as associate actuary. 
Promoted to actuary four years later, 
he became vice president and chief ac- 
tuary in January, 1951 and was elected 
to board of trustees in May, 1954. He 
was named a Fellow of the Society of 
Actuaries in 1941. 

Mr. Rupert is a director of the First 
Trust Co. of St. Paul and is presently 
a, or has served, on the Joint 
Group Insurance Committee of LIAA and 
the ALC, and the Industry Advisory 
Committee on development of the new 
Group insurance mortality table. His 
clubs are Minnesota, St. Paul Athletic, 
White Bear Yacht, Kiwanis International 
and he is a member of American Legion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rupert have two sons 
and live in White Bear Lake, Minn. 


Andrew Delaney 


A native of Ohio Andrew Delaney, vice 
president and a director, American Gen- 
eral, received his B.A. degree at Oberlin 
College and a B.S. re at New York 
University. Following military service 
he became a mathematician for the Equi- 
table Society from 1946 to 1949, when 
he went with Union Central Life as as- 
sistant actuary. He joined American 
General in 1954. In addition to American 
General he is vice president and director 
of Knights Life of Pittsburgh; vice 
president and actuary, Hawaiian Life 
of Honolulu, and actuary, assistant secre- 
tary and director, Home State Life of 
Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Delaney is a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries and within that body 


GRANT TORRANCE 
Business Men’s Assurance 


holds memberships on the field of ac- 
tivities and press committees and the 
general committee on publication of 
monetary tables. He is immediate past 
president of the Actuaries’ Club of the 
Southwest and is a member of its ex- 
ecutive committee; is an associate mem- 
ber of the Conference of Actuaries in 
Public Practice and is a member of the 
actuarial committee of American Life 
Convention. 

In Life Insurance Association of 
America Mr. Delaney is on these com- 
mittees: blanks committee; subcommittee 
on standard nonforfeiture and valuation 
laws of the Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee; subcommittee on reserves and pen- 
sions of the Joint Advisory Committee 
on Interpretation of Company Federal 
Income Tax Law. 


Grant Torrance 


Grant Torrance, vice president and 
treasurer, Business Men’s Assurance, re- 
ceived an A.B. degree from Washington 
University in 1928 and an M.B.A. degree 
from Harvard Business School two years 
later. After experience in the invest- 
ment department of Mackubin, Goodrich 
& Co., Baltimore, he joined Business 
Men’s Assurance on February 1, 1932, in 
the sales department remaining until 1935 
when he was moved to the investment 
division as assistant to the treasurer. In 
1939 he was named treasurer; became 
vice president and treasurer in 1948 and 
was elected to the board in 1956. 

Past chairman of the financial section, 
American Life Convention, Mr. Torrance 
is a member of the investment problems 
committee of ALC and a former member, 
executive committee and board of regents, 
Life Officers Investment Seminar of “ALC. 
Other memberships include executive and 
finance committees, Kansas City Title 
Insurance Co.; aviation and agricultural 
promotion committees, Chamber of Com- 
merce; advisory council, National Thrift 
Committee; conventional loan committee, 
Mortgage Bankers Association of Kan- 
sas City, member and past president, 
Kansas City Society of Financial Analysts; 
vice president and board member, Na- 
tional Federation of Financial Analysts 
Societies. 

Mr. Torrance is a past chairman of 
Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit Pro- 





JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
John Hancock 


gram regional committee; 
Washington University 
tion and is honorary director of Brock- 
hurst College. He is on board of Young 
Men’s Christian Association and Ameri- 
can Royal Association; is a commander 
of Mohawk Squadron, Air Force As- 
sociation, and is on Kansas City advisory 
committee of Naval Affairs. His clubs 
include Harvard, International Trade, 
30ys, C. Country and Rotary. He 
belongs to the Kansas City Philharmonic 
Association, Conservatory of Art and 
Sons of the Revolution. Mr. Torrance 
has the De Molay Legion of Honor. 


president of 
Alumni Associa- 


John Quincy Adams 


John Quincy Adams, assistant treasurer 
of the John Hancock, is the great-great 
grandson of the sixth President of the 
United States. 

Born in Dover, Mass., and a graduate 
of St. Paul’s School and Harvard Col- 
lege Mr. Adams had his first experience 
at the John Hancock when, following 
graduation from St. Paul’s, he spent the 
summer as an office boy in the company’s 
district agency department. In 1947, fol- 
lowing graduation from Harvard, he 
rejoined the Hancock in its administra- 
tive training program, aad later that year 
was assigned to the cOmpany’s bond de- 
partment as in investment analyst. He 
was made assistant treasurer in 1953. 

During W orld War II he was a staff 
sergeant in the Army Air force, seeing 
duty in China, India and the Mariana 
Islands. 

Along with his responsibilities in the 
field of "industrial i investments at the John 
Hancock ‘Mr. Adams is a corporator of 
Suffolk Frankliri Savings Bank, Dedham 
Institution for Savings, and Provident 
Institution for Savings. He is also a 
trustee and executive committeeman of 
Thompson Academy, and on board of 
managers of Boston Dispensary. Also, 
he is a member of the school committee 
in Dover, Mass., where he makes his 
home, and is chairman of the Dover- 
Sherborn Regional District School Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
dren: Nancy 


Adams have three chil- 
Barton, John Quincy, Jr. 
and Margery Lee. Like his uncle, 
Charles Francis Adams, former Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Adams makes a hobby 
of sailing. 
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e Have With Us Today — 


Virginia T. Holran 


Virginia {if Holran, director of divi- 
sion of statistics and research, Institute 
of Life Insurance, is in charge of the 


Institute’s continuing flow of regular and 
special statistical studies She has been 
responsible for the “Life Insurance Fact 
Book,” statistical bible of the life in- 
surance business, since its inception in 


1946. 
Mrs. Holran joined the Institute in 
1944 after having been with the Ameri- 


can National Insurance Co., Galveston, 
where she did supervisory work in the 
actuarial department 

\ graduate of the University of Texas 
and a member of Phi Beta Kappa Mrs. 
Holran received the degree of Master of 
Arts in ge age in 1935. She taught 
school in Aust before entering the life 
insurance “a eel 

Mrs. Holran is a member of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, and has been 
active nationally as well as in the New 
York Chapter. She is a member of the 
Council of Population and Housing Cen- 
sus Users, an advisory group which par- 
cipated in planning the 1960 Decennial 
Census. Also, she is a member of Society 


of LOMA Graduates 


Wm. R. Lathrop, Jr. 


William R. Lathrop, 
Southern Life & Health, Birmingham, 
Ala., joined that company in 1933 follow- 
ing graduation from Lehigh University 
in Bethlehem, Pa., where he obtained a 
B. S. degree in business administration, 


Jr., president, 


n life insurance mathematics. 
of the following year Mr. 
was transferred to the field as 
uwwent. Two years later he was 
back to the home office in the 





actuarial and underwriting 
After serving as an underwriter he was 
appointed manager of the Ordinary de- 
partment and actuary until he joined the 


Armed Forces in March, 1942. As an 


department. 


intelligence staff officer in Supreme Air 
Force Headquarters abroad, he was four 
ind a half years overseas, being dis- 
charged with the rank of lieutenant 

jonel in the air force in June. 1946 


hern Life & Health 
resident and actuary, 
being elected to the 
1955 he was promoted to ex- 


Returning to the Sout 
he was made vice pt 
“shortly thereafter 


board In 
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GINIA T. HOLRAN 


ecutive vice president and elected 
president in March, 1960. 


Mr. Lathrop has served on the board 


was 


as president of Brooke Hill School. Cur- 
rently, he is honorary consul of France 
for Birmingham; president of Birming- 


ham Foreign P olicy Association, Birming- 


ham Festival of Arts and of the Lay 
Advisory Committee of St. Vincents 
Hospital; is vice president of Birming- 
ham Civic Symphony Orchestra and a 
member of Birmingham’s Committee of 
100. 

In the insurance field, he is vice presi- 
dent of Life Insurers Conference and 


member of the executive committee. He 


is a vice president of American Life 
Convention for Alabama; was an organi- 
zer of Association of Alabama Life In- 


is a member of 
and currently 
lation. 


surance Companies and 
the executive committee 
vice president of that assoc 


Mr. Lathrop and his wife, Marguerite, 


have two boys and two girls. The entire 
family speaks French which has been 
established as the language of their 


household. Mr. 
golf and 


Lathrop’s hobbies are 


carpentry. 


John G. McElwee 


John G. McElwee, assistant secretary 
and manager, debit contractual depart- 
ment, John Hancock, has been associated 
with that company since 1945 

Born in Port Bannantyne, Scotland, 
he grew up in Brookline, Mass., and was 
graduated from St. Aidan’s High School. 
He attended Boston College from 1939 to 
1942, entering the U. S. Naval Air Corps 
at the end of his junior year, and was 
commissioned an ensign. He was assigned 
to the U.S.S. Hancock as a carrier based 
fighter from January, 1944 to February, 
1945, taking part in major campaigns in 
the Philippines, Formosa, China Seas and 
the South Pacific. During that time he 
was awarded two Distinguished Flying 
Crosses, two Air Medals, the Navy Unit 
Citation and Letter of Commendation. 

Following his Navy career, he joined 
the John Hancock’s administrative train- 
ing program in December, 1945. He con- 
tinued his academic training -by attending 
Boston College Law School evenings, 
receiving his LL.B degree in 1950. 

After several years as a methods an- 
alyst Mr. McElwee was made admin- 
istrative assistant in the company’s policy 
department. In 1957 he was elected an 


WILLIAM R. LATHROP, JR. 
Southern Life & Health 


assistant secretary and the following year 
was given the additional title of manager 
of the debit contractual department. 

He is a Commander in the Naval Air 
Reserve, a director of the Big Brother 
Association of Boston, and secret ary of 
the association’s board. Also, he is a 
trustee of the Reese Trust for Under- 
privileged Children, and a member of 


the Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
Mr. McElwee is active in the Toast- 


masters International, is former educa- 
tional vice president of the Lexington 
Minute Man Chapter, and is also a past 
area governor of New England Dis- 
trict. He was general chairman of the 
1958 Annual Conference of the district, 
which includes New England, Eastern 
New York and Southeastern Canada. 
Currently he is attending the Advanced 
Management Program at Harvard Busi- 
ness School. The McElwees, their two 
daughters, Janet and Sheila, and son, 
Neal, make their home in Winchester, 
Mass. His hobby is models portraying 
the historical development of Naval air 
activity. 


B. T. Holmes 


Benjamin Thomas Holmes, F.S.A., 
president and actuary, Confederation Life 
Association, began with that company 
in 1925 in the mathematical section, 
ing examinations for actuarial fellows] - 
before reaching the age at which deg 
could be conferred. He was promoted ne 
assistant actuary in 1932 and to actuary 
in February, 1939. In November, 1942, 
he enlisted in the 40th H.A Battery 
and was discharged from the service in 

1945, when he was with 


pass- 


the summer of 
the Pacific force. 

Returning to Confederation Life he 
was reappointed actuary in October, 1945 
and named vice president and actuary in 
August, 1950. His major jobs with the 
Confederation have been with rate books, 
dividend declarations and revision of pol- 
icy plans. 

Mr. Holmes was educated at Rosedale 
Public School, Jarvis Collegiate Institute 
and University College, University of 
Toronto. Summers he worked in the ac- 
tuarial departments of Crown Life and 
Canada Life. 

He is a past president of Society of 
Actuaries and of Canadian Association 
of Actuaries; is vice president for Can- 
ada of the permanent committee of the 


JOHN G. McELWEE 
John Hancock 
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HOLMES 


Confederation Life 


International Congress of Actuaries and 
is an associate of the British Institute 
of Actuaries. Honorary treasurer of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Associ- 
ation he has served as chairman of the 
joint committee and on many other com- 
mittees. He is on board of governors of 
McMaster University and a trustee of 
McMaster Divinity College. 

Mr. and Mrs. Holmes have two daugh- 
ters, Marjory and Janet. His hobbies 
are small scale farming, small musical 
instruments and Hellenistic Greek. He 
has taught boys’ Sunday School for many 
years and is associate treasurer, Upper 
Canada Bible Society. 


Ralph G. Starke 


After 20 years experience in the New 
York City offices of Blyth & Co., invest- 
ment banking organization, Ralph G. 
Starke, first vice president—investments, 
Berkshire Life, joined that company in 
1945 as manager of the bond department. 
He became assistant vice president— 
securities department and vice president 
—investments before being elected to his 
present post last July. 

In 1948 Mr. Starke inaugurated Berk- 
shire’s first direct loan of $100,000 to a 
small utility company. Since then the 
company has originated more than 60 
public utility loans in addition to over 
50 such loans with other insurance com- 
panies, totaling many millions of dollars. 
This has resulted in Berkshire becoming 
widely recognized for its leadership in 
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THOMAS R. WALSH, Q.C. 
Canada Life 


making funds available to smaller bor- 
rowers. 

A graduate of Cornell Mr. Starke is 
active in its alumni affairs, is on the 
board of two educational foundations 
especially interested in foreign student 
exchange programs and has long been 
on the board of a school for handicapped 
children. 

His hobby is fly-fishing and he has a 
considerable library on fresh water fish- 
ing. He has also accumulated a fine col- 
lection of records of classical music. 
His son, daughter and daughter-in-law 
hold Cornell degrees. 


CurtH.G. Heinfelden 


Curt H. G. Heinfelden, executive vice 
president, Baltimore Life, who joined the 
company in February, 1959 as assistant 
to the president was promoted to vice 
president and member of the board on 
September 30, 1959. He was elected ex- 
ecutive vice president March 

Born in Haverhill, Mass., Mr. Hein- 
felden is a graduate of Rutgers Univers- 
ity. He attended Fordham and Chicago 
University law schools and completed 
the advanced management program of 
Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Heinfelden began his insurance 
career with United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty in 1934; four years later he 
went with American Mutual Liability 
where he remained until 1946 when he 
joined the Employers Group of Insurance 
Companies. He was a vice president when 
he left to go with Baltimore Life. Active 


CURT H. G. HEINFELDEN 
Baltimore Life 








CHARLES A. BELL 
Bankers National 


in civic affairs Wellesley and Boston 
Mr. Heinfelden is an executive board 
member, Baltimore area, Boy Scouts; 
United Community Fund Appeal; and is 
a director of Four Winds Association, 
Ruxton, Md. He was in U.S.N.R. from 
February, 1943 to December, 1945. He 
and his wife, the former Lois Gantert, 
have one son “Kim” (Curt H. G. III) 
13 years old. 


Thomas R. Walsh 


Thomas R. Walsh, Q.C., associate sec- 
retary and general counsel, Canada Life, 
is the sole representative from Canada 
on the executive committte of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Counsel. Born 
in Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, he re- 
versed the usually recommended course 
of action and headed East after earning 
a B.A. degree at University of Mantioba 
and an LL.B. degree at University of 
Saskatchewan. 

Prior to joining Canada Life in 1946 
Mr. Walsh was the first legal adviser 
to the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission at Ottawa, and was chief en- 
forcement officer for the Civilian Na- 
tional Selective Service and for the Re- 
instatement in Civil Employment Act. 

He became an officer of Canada Life 
in 1949, assistant secretary and legal 
officer in 1954 and was promoted to his 
present post in 1957, 

Mr. Walsh has been admitted to the 
Bar of the Provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Ontario, In 1958 his name was on 
the Queen’s Honours List and he was 
designated a Queen’s Counsel. In that 
same year he served as chairman of the 
standing committee of head office coun- 
sel of Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association and as Ontario chairman of 
insurance section of the Canadian Bar 
Association. He is a member of Law 
Society of Upper Canada (Ontario), 
Canadian Bar Association and Lawyers 
Club of Toronto. 

He is married to the former dietitian 
of the Canada Life and they have two 
daughters. His hobbies, apart from the 
study of law, include reading history and 
hiography. 


Charles A. Bell 


Charles A. Bell, secretary, Bankers 
National Life, joined that company in the 
actuarial department in 1946 following 
11 years with Mutual Of New York. He 
was designated manager of the newly 
created policyowners service department 
in 1953 and the following year was 
elected assistant secretary. He became 
secretary in 1957. 

A native of East Orange, N. J., Mr. 
Bell was graduated from Colgate Univer- 
sity with a B.A. degree. He then went 





FREDERICK A. SCHNELL 
The Prudential 


to University of Iowa for a year of post 
graduate work in actuarial science. “ 
plementing his corporate duties Mr. Bell 
heads the company’s data processing 
operation. His present assignment is 
directing the conversion of Bankers 
National’s accounting and _ statistical 
operations to a punch card system and 
preparing for a fully electronic machine 
oper ation. 

Mr. Bell and his family live in Little 
Falls, N. 


Frederick A. Schnell 


Frederick A. Schnell, CLU, second vice 
president, The Prudential, is in charge of 
sales for the western home office at Los 
Angeles. A native of Canton, Ill, he 
entered life insurance in Chicago as an 
agent of Penn Mutual in 1932 upon 
graduation from University of Illinois, 
where he was president of the Student 
Council. Five years later he became 
general agent in Peoria. 

During World War II Mr. Schnell 
served in the U. S. Navy as an air com- 
bat intelligence officer, and upon his 
discharge in 1946 he was named general 
agent for Penn Mutual in Los Angeles. 
He joined The Prudential in August, 

52, as second vice president, Ordinary 
agencies department at the home office 
in Newark. Jn September, 1955 he was 
transferred to Los Angeles, heading the 
company’s sales there in all production 
divisions. 

Named Man of the Year in 1942 by 
the Peoria Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce for leadership in community and 
civic affairs, Mr. Schnell has been presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Association of 
Life Underwriters and the California 
State Association. After heading up an- 
nual Red Cross fund campaigns in 1959 
and 1960, Mr. Schnell was elected chair- 
man of the Los Angeles chapter of the 
American Red Cross and will direct one 
of the three largest Red Cross chapters 
in the nation. He is a member of the 
life insurance committee of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce and is 
also a member of the California Club, 
Big Ten Club, University of Illinois 
Foundation, Annandale Golf Club in Pas- 
adena and Canoe Brook Country Club in 
Summit, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. Schnell ae a daughter 
and a son and live in San Marino, Cal. 


E. Carroll Gerathy 


Executive general manager of The 
Prudential’s Mid-America home office, 
E. Carroll Gerathy was born in Long 
Island City, N. Y., and moved to Con- 
necticut shortly afterward. He _ grad- 
uated from Fairfield High School in 
1933 and joined the drug firm of McKes- 
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E, CARROLL GERATHY 
The Prudential 


son and Robbins. There he was instru- 
mental in developing a machine which 
was considered by experts to be a show 
piece of punched card operation. 

In 1948 Mr. Gerathy joined The Pru- 
dential as assistant methods analyst; was 
promoted to methods analyst in Sep- 
tember of that year and to manager of 
the Ordinary policy service division in 
July, 1950. In that capacity he admin- 
istered the installation of a large-scale 
IBM system in the Ordinary policy ac- 
counting area. In March, 1953, he was 
promoted to assistant general manager 
and placed in charge of a unit planning 
the establishment of three of the com- 
pany’s decentralized regional home of- 
fices, including Mid-America in Chicago, 
to which he was later assigned. In July, 
1954, he became general manager, ad- 
ministration, and was advanced to his 
present post in February, 1959. His re- 
sponsibilities include administration of 
actuarial, medical, public relations and 
advertising, building management and 
administrative and insurance services de- 
partments, 

Mr. Gerathy served for three and a 
half years in World War II as machine 
operations officer in the Navy Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Naval Personnel. He 
attended University of Connecticut and 
is currently studying at University of 
Chicago for a master’s degree in Busi- 
ness Administration. 

In community affairs Mr. Gerathy has 
served on Chicago Joint Appeal Speak- 
ers Bureau, is on Board of Education 
nominating committee and a local Prop- 
erty Owners Association. He is a Cub 
Scout institutional representative and a 
Little League manager. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerathy live in Arlington 
Heights, Ill., with their two children: 
Nancy, 12 and John, 10. He has a con- 
tinuing interest in athletics, dating back 
to his semi-professional baseball career 
in Bridgeport. 


Jackson Letts 


A native of Missouri, Jackson Letts, 
second vice president, The Prudential, i 
associated with the Southwestern home 
office in Houston, which serves Arkansas, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Texas and part of New Mex- 
ico. 

For six years following his graduation 
from University of Missouri Mr. Letts 
represented royalty interests in West 
Columbia, Texas, oil fields. Moving East 
in 1928 for a short period he was in the 
manufacturing field before becoming as- 
sociated with Group department of The 
Prudential in 1929. After being succes- 
sively manager of offices in St. Louis 
and Atlanta, in 1936 he was made region- 
al manager in Philadelphia. He was 
brought to the Newark home office in 
1940, the following year being trans- 
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ferred to the Ordinary agencies depart- 
ment. In 1944 he was promoted to as- 
sistant secretary and in January, 1947 
second vice president. When the com- 
pany announced plans for opening a new 
regional home office in Houston in 1950 
Mr. Letts was the second man assigned 
to that project 


Mr. Letts is on advisory committee of 
Junior Achievement, Inc., and has been 
president. He is a former vice presi- 
dent of the board of Harris County 
Chapter of American Cancer Society 
and vice chairman of the Houston and 
Harris County Chapter of ees: Red 
Cross. He is also a trustee of the United 
Fund and vice president of the Visiting 
Nurse Association. 


Mr. and Mrs. Letts have a daughter 
and two sons. 


James R. Deans 


James R. Deans, The Prudential, is in 
charge of the company’s Group pension 
sales in the United States and Canada. 
Born in Scotland he was graduated from 
London University and was_ intercol- 
legiate heavyweight boxing champion in 

- 1920. 

Mr. Deans was an account executive 
for a London advertising agency prior 
to entering the British navy during 
World War II. By the end of the war he 
had risen to the rank of commander, 
winning the Order of the British Empire. 

He joined The Prudential in 1947 as a 
pension specialist in the New York re- 
gional Group insurance headquarters. In 
1951 he was named head of Group an- 
nuity activities in Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia and District of Columbia and 
in parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
He went to the home office in 1952 as as- 
sistant general sales manager and three 
years later was named associate director 
of Group pensions, becoming director of 
Group pension sales in 1957. 


Mr. Deans, a charter member of the 
American Pension Conference, has writ- 
ten numerous articles on Group pensions. 
He has also lectured on international 
relations before several civic groups 
and forums. A baritone soloist he nas 
appeared in the radio and concert fieids 
in Australia, Great Britain, continental 


Europe as well as the United States. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Orange, N. J. 


Deans live in South 
She was the former Diane 
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The Prudential 


Smith, a state and national champion- 
ship swimmer from 1933 to 1935. They 
have three children: Eliza, 11; Jamie, 
10; Stuart, 


C. Clark Bryan 


Associate general counsel of American 
Clark Bryan joined 
ALC in 1945, He was named attorney in 
1946, assistant general counsel in 1951 


Life Convention, C. 


and was promoted to his present post 
last year. Born in Des Moines, he holds 
an A.B. degree from Grinnell College 
(1931) and an LL.B. from Harvard Law 
School (1934). Before joining ALC he 
was employed by Guardian Life; in the 
law office of E. C. Sherwood, New York 
City, and the Paul Revere Life. 

In addition to being editor of the 
ALC Legal Bulletin Mr. Bryan handles 
various legislative assignments and is 
vice pg ma of the Health Insurance 
Council; the A. & H. committee of the 
American Rar Association insurance 
section; is a member of the committee 
on insurance law of the Chicago Bar 


LLOYD A. BREWER, JR. 
Equitable of Washington, D. C. 
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The Prudential 
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Association, and a member of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel. He has 
been admitted to practice law in New 
York, Massachusetts and Illinois and 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

During World War II Mr. Bryan was 
an ensign in the U. S. Maritime service, 
serving on the North Atlantic and 
Mediterranean runs, He has served in 
many community Projec cts in the city of 
Elmhurst where he lives with his wife 
and five children. He has been president 
and a board member of the Elmhurst 
Community Concert Association, Elm- 
hurst Welfare Association, the Commu- 
nity Chest and the Chicago District 
Tennis Association. 


Lloyd A. Brewer, Jr. 


Lloyd A. 


vice president, Equitable 


Brewer, Jr., CLU, agency 
Life of Wash 
ington, D. C., joined the company in 1935 
as a clerk in the home office at the age 

17 following graduation from Strayer 
Business College in Washington, D. C. 
to which he had won a scholarship. He 
began studying law at night at South- 
eastern University and in 1939 received 
his LL.B. degree, magna cum laude. That 
same year he was admitted to the bar 
of the U. S. District Court, D. of C. He 
was then transferred from the home of- 
fice to the field as a debit agent and 
year later was promoted to staff manager. 

In World War II he attended Officers 
Candidate School and was commissioned 
a second lieutenant in 1942. Upon trans- 
fer to the OSS he served in the China- 
Burma-India theater and in 1946 his mili- 
tary service terminated with the rank 
of major. 


Upon return to Equitable Life in 1946 
as agency assistant, he developed and 
introduced the company’s training pro- 
gram for agents. In 1949 he was pro- 
moted to assistant manager of agencies; 
in 1951 to manager of agencies and was 
elected agency vice president in 1957. 

Mr. Brewer was graduated from the 
school in Agency Management con- 
ducted by LIAMA in 1947 and received 
his CLU designation in 1950. He is 
chairman of the statistics committee of 
Life Insurers Conference, chairman of 
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FRANK LESLIE SPRINGER 
Hartford Life 


the combination companies committee of 
LIAMA and secretary of the industrial 
section of ALC. 

For many years he has been a vestry- 
man and warden of Christ Episcopal 
Church (Rockville) and is presently a 
member of the department of finance of 
Episcopal Diocese of Washington. His 


hobbies include golf, water skiing and 
contract bridge duplicate tournament 
play. 


Frank Leslie Springer 


Dr. Springer, 
and medical 


second vice president 
director, Hartford Life, 
joined the company (then Columbian 
National) in March, 1946 as assistant 
medical director. He was named medical 
director in 1947 and second vice pres- 
ident and medical director five years 
later. A graduate of University of Mas- 
sachusetts he received his M.D. degree 
from Boston University in 1936. Before 
joining the insurance company he was 
in private practice in Farmington, Me. 
During World War II he served in the 
Navy as an epidemiologist and was a 
lieutenant commander on the staff of the 
Seventh Fleet in the Southwest Pacific 
area—Australia, New Guinea and the 
Philippines. 

At Hartford Life Dr. Springer heads 
up the entire underwriting and policy 
issue operations. He is a member of the 
American Medical Association, American 
Public Health Association, Massachusetts 
Medical Society, a diplomate of National 
Board of Medical Examiners. He is 
also a member of the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors, med- 
ical section of the American Life Con- 
vention and of the New England Cardio- 
vascular Association. 

Dr. and Mrs. Springer have two children. 
One of his outside activities is acting 
in dramatic productions produced by one 
of the local community clubs in Newton, 


Mass. 


John Leonard 


John Leonard, second vice president 
for office operations, Mutual Of New 
York, at 46 is one of the company’s 
youngest senior officers. Born in East 
Orange, N. J., he attended Seton Hall 
College and University of Newark. 

Mr. Leonard was a comptroller for a 
New Jersey optical company before join- 
ing MONY in 1947 as an administrative 
assistant in the controllers division. He 
was transferred to the mortgage invest- 
ment department, became supervisor of 
mortgage servicing in 1950 and director 
of mortgage servicing five years later. 
After the company had established an 
office operations department to consoli- 
date the office operations functions of all 
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BY STATE MUTUAL 


With considerable pride and enthusiasm, State 
Mutual of America features Planned Business — 
a wholly unique and organized approach to the 
sale of business insurance. Introduced earlier this 
year as a sales “companion” to our successful 
Planned Living concept, Planned Business is 
unique for several reasons. First, because it is a 
“full product” presentation — one designed to 
bring a quick and favorable response in even 
the most competitive cases. Equally important, 
it is backed by one of the country’s foremost 
advanced underwriting teams — headed by State 
Mutual Second Vice President Hugh M. MacKay. 


Planned Business relates all State Mutual busi- 
ness products — both individual and group — to 
the specialized needs of three well-defined per- 
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OF AMERICA 
ee 


... symbol of excellence in business insurance selling 


sonnel areas within each prospect-company — 
owners, employees, and key people. For each 
of these three groups, it points up the necessity 
for — and identifies situations which require — 
sound advanced planning and planning guarantees. 


Thus, like Planned Living, Planned Business sim- 
plifies in a singularly useful and professional 
way, the problem of applying the right State 
Mutual product to the prospect’s individual and 
specific circumstances. 


Planned Business is another contribution — a 
major one we believe — toward maintaining ex- 
cellence in the marketing of State Mutual prod- 
ucts to a growing number of business clients 
throughout the country. 


STATE MUTUAL 
OF AMERICA 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Mossochusefts 


Founded 1844 @ Over $3 billion of Life Insurance in force @ LIFE e NON-CANCELLABLE SICKNESS & ACCIDENT e GROUP 


Investing Over $2 Million Each Week for the Growth of American Enterprise 
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departments and divisions in the company 
Mr. Leonard was appointed director of 
administration in 1958. He was named 
second vice president last year. 

The people in Mr. Leonard’s depart- 
ment comprise the largest single depar t- 
ment in MONY. Its responsibilities in- 
clude all procedural operations relating 


to policyholders and underwriters 


JOHN LEONARD 
Mutual Of New York 


He and his wife, Stella, are active in 
civic affairs in their home town of 
Madison, N. J. Their daughter Catherine, 
18, is a freshman at Duke University 


Chester L. Fisher, Jr. 


Chester Lewis Fisher, Jr., third vice 
president, Metropolitan Life, has been 
associated with the company since 1939 
and has been an officer of the company 
since 1957. Born in Maplewood, N. ie 
he attended Mercersburg Academy and 
was graduated from Princeton Univer- 
sity with an A.B. degree in 1933. He 
received his LL.B. degree from Cornell 
University Law School in 1936. He is a 
«member of bars of New York, New 
Jersey and the Philippines. 

After practicing law for three years in 
New York City he joined Metropolitan 
as an attorney in the law division. In 
1953 he was made insurance relations 
assistant and the followi ng year became 
a member of the company’s administra- 
tive personnel. In July, 1957, he was ap- 
rs int ed an officer of the company with 
the title of assistant vice president and 
assistant to the president. He continued 
in a similar capacity as assistant to the 
chairman when Frederic W. Ecker be- 
came chairman of the board in 1959. He 
was appointed third vice president in in- 
surance and public relations on February 

1960. 

In wane War II Mr. Fisher served 
six years in the Army Air Force, in- 
cluding two years in the Southwest Pa- 
cific area. Most of this service was as 
Staff Judge Advocate of major Air Force 
commands. He was awarded the Legion 
of Merit decoration and attained the 
rank of colonel 

Mr. Fisher served as secretary-treas- 
urer of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel and is currently its vice 
president. From 1956 to 1959 he was 
secretary of the insurance committee of 
President Eisenhower's People-to-People 
program, of which Frederic W. Ecker 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE OFFICERS. Left to Right: C. Van Winfree, Walter 
R. Tyler, Darrell D. Eichhoff and Chester L. Fisher, Jr. 


was chairman. 
American Bar 


His memberships include 
Association, American 
Legion, Empire State Society of Sons 
of the American Revolution, Princeton 
Club of New York and Lake Hopatcong 
Yacht Club 

Mr. Fisher is married to the former 
Grace Tainsh, also an attorney, and who 
was formerly with Metropolitan Life. 
They live in Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., and 
have two children, Chester L. III and 
Jane Alison 


C. Van Winfree 


C. Van Winfree, third vice president, 
Metropolitan Life's pecscts Mod division, 
a native of Hopkinsville, Ky., was ed- 
ucated in public schools there and at 
Oklahoma State University. He joined 
Metropolitan as an agent in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., in 1940. 

After military service in the Persian 
Gulf area during World War II Mr. 
Winfree, rejoining the company, was ap- 
pointed assistant manager in Miami in 
1948. Two years later he became field 
training instructor and was advanced to 
field training supervisor in 1951. In 1952 
he was appointed district manager in the 
Anacostia district in Washington, D. C. 
the following year being transferred to 
the Miami Shores district 

Mr. Winfree came to the home office 
as executive assistant in field manage- 
ment in September, 1958 and his appoint- 
ment as third vice president came on 
October 1, 1960. 

Mr. and Mrs 


children. 


Walter R. Tyler 


Walter R. Tyler, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life, is in charge of 
the publication division, having super- 
vision over designing, production and 
procurement of the company’s printed 
materials. A native of New York City 
he attended the City College of New 
York to study law and on ll admin- 
feared He specialized in studies of 
the graphic arts and printing produc- 
tion at New York University and the 
’. Employing Printers Association 
ig World War I he was in the 
Army Engineers where he had 
combat duty in Belgium and France. 

Mr. Tyler joined Metropolitan in 1911 
as a clerk, and following successive pro- 


Winfree have four 


motions was appointed in 1924 to assist 
in organizing the newly-formed accident 
and sickness division. In 1930 he as- 
sisted in organization of the company’s 
publication division, specializing in 
standardizing and redesigning the com- 
pany’s policies, rate books and other 
printed materials. He became associate 
manager of the publication division in 
1948 and two years later was appointed 
a member of the administrative person- 
nel. He was named to his present post 
in 1958. 

Mr. Tyler is a 


member of the St. 
aes ag 


rolf and Country Club of Stony 
Brook, N. Y.; the American Legion and 
for many years was owner-breeder of 
the American Miniature Dachshund As- 
sociation. 


_Mr. and Mrs. Tyler live in New York 
City. His outside interests center largely 
on his week-end suburban home on the 
North Shore of Long Island. 





Darrell D. Eichhoff 


Darrell D. Ejichhoff, CLU, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, Metropol- 
itan Life’s field management division, is 
a native of Oklahoma and was educated 
in the public schools of that state and 
Missouri and at University of Missouri 
He joined Metropolitan as a field clerk 
in 1946 and a few months later was ap- 
pointed an agent in the Clayton district 
office in St. Louis. 

On December 1947 he was appointed 
assistant manager of the Clayton district 
organization, later serving as field train- 
ing instructor, field training supervisor 
and division superintendent of field train- 
ing. He was appointed district manager 
in charge of the Mound City district in 
St. Louis in 1955; transferred to the 
Meramac office in St. Louis as manager 
in 1957 and was brought into the home 
office as executive assistant in the field 
training division in 1958. On March 1, 
1960, he was named to his present post 
and placed in charge of the company’s 
central territory, which includes Indiana, 
Ohio and West Virginia. 

During World War II Mr. 
was a pilot in the Air Force, a first 
lieutenant when released from active 
duty. He is a member of Southwestern 
Connecticut Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and has served as a director on the 
national board of the GAMC. 

Mr, and Mrs. Eichhoff, who have three 
daughters, live in Stamford, Conn. 


Eichhoff 
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John Weaver 


John Weaver has been executive vice 
president of United States Life since 
1953, at which time he also was made a 
director and executive committee mem- 
ber. Reporting to him presently are the 
Group division and the underwriting, 
issue, claims and — departments of 
Ordinary and A. & 

Mr. Weaver pies his career as a 
broker in 1928 while a student at Uni- 
versity of Chicago. One year he per- 
sonally produced over $1,700,000, of Or- 
dinary life and a substantial volume of 
Group, casualty and fire. 

Before coming to New York he was 
manager of Iowa Life, Des Moines. In 
only five years he built an organizat:on 
which, in his last year there, produced 


: 





gil te 


JOHN WEAVER 
United States Life 


and handled over $32 million of new 
Ordinary life plus $9 million of casualty 
and fire premiums in Iowa alone. He is 
also credited with developing an ad- 
ministrative staff which was largely re- 
sponsible for that company’s excellent 
operating resulis. Previously he had been 
assistant manager of the Country Life in 
Chicago. 

In World War II Mr. Weaver was a 
lieutenant commander in U, S. Naval Re- 
serve. 


Kenneth W. Perry 


Kenneth W. Perry, CLU, vice president 
Massachusetts Mutual, was born in Hol- 
liston, Mass., and received a bachelor’s 


degree in economics and marketing from 
University of Massachusetts in 1929. He 





KENNETH W,. PERRY 
Massachusetts Mutual 
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Several years ago, two young business associates had 
the opportunity to buy out their senior partners. It 
meant obligating themselves for large payments over a 
period of years. A New England Life agent pointed out 
that this also meant obligating their estates in the event 
of death before the purchase was complete. He subse- 
quently insured the men for $50,000 each — with both 
policies carrying Accidental Death Benefit riders. 

In July, 1959, two years after the policies were issued, 
New England Life added a clause to its accidental death 
rider. It guaranteed payment of double the Accidental 
Death Benefit in the event of accidental death to a fare- 
paying passenger on a common carrier. In keeping with 
our belief in mutuality, the liberalized coverage was applied 
retroactively to all such riders at no increase in premiums. 

Some time later, one of the partners was killed in the 


plane crash pictured above. His basic coverage with our 
company protected his widow and the surviving business 
partner against the financial reverses that might have 
been a result of this tragic accident. But because of New 
England Life’s attitude towards ‘‘old’”’ policyholders, 
substantial additional protection was provided as well. 

This incident is a dramatic illustration of how New 
England Life, through adherence to the principle of 
mutuality, frequently is willing to go beyond the letter 
of a contract in providing policyholder benefits. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mita LIF EPs: een 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA °* 1835 
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We Have With Us Today — 


joined the company that same year and 
from 1931 to 1942 was associated with 
the Springfield agency, serving as insur- 


ance advisor for home office personnel. 
He went to the home office as an agency 
assistant and in 1943 was made assistant 
director of agencie 


After military service Mr. Perry headed 
the company’s Hartford agency for five 
years, then returned to the home office 
as director of agencies. In 1956 he was 


promoted to second vice president — in 
1958 was named vice president. He heads 
the company’s agency operation which 
includes 110 general agencies and a field 


force of 2,000 full time underwriters. 
4 CLU since 1940 Mr. Perry is a mem- 
ber of that organization’s special mem- 


committee. He is on research 
executive committee of LIAMA 


bership 
advisory 


and its Agency Officers Round Table. 
He has been secretary and vice presi- 
dent of Springfield Life Underwriters 


Association. He 
Springfield 


is a director of Greater 
Chamber of Commerce, a 
trustee of Wesson Maternity Hospital 
and was vice chairman of the business 
division of the 1960 United Fund-Red 
Cross Campaign of Greater Springfield. 

Mr. and Mrs. Perry, who have three 
children, make their home in Long- 
meadow. 


Allen c. Steere 


Allen C. Steere, vice president—public 
relations, Lincoln National Life, joined 
that company in 1934, and has served 
successively as assistant counsel, assis- 


tant general counsel, associate general 
counsel, and second vice president and 
general counsel. He was elected a vice 
president with duties in the public re- 


lations area in February, 1960. Also, he 
is on board of directors and secretary 
of Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
of New York, a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary of Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne. 

A native of Fort Worth, Mr. Steere 


was graduated from University of Texas 
and was in private law practice for sev- 
eral years prior to affiliation with Lincoln 
National. He is president of Fort Wayne 
Chamber of Commerce, vice chairman of 
Social Security committee of Indiana 
State C chamber of Commerce and a mem- 
ber of its state taxation committee, presi- 
dent of the Fort Wayne Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and, under appointment from 
Trustee of the Public 
Retirement Fund of State 


the Governor, a 
-Employees’ 
of Indiana. 





JOHN S. THATCHER 
Colonial Life 





HERMAN H. BIJESSE 
Guardian Life 


He is current chairman of the Legal 
Section, American Life Convention, and 
a member of the Association of Life 


Insurance Counsel. In addition, he has 
served on committees of Life Insurance 
Association of America, Institute of Life 
Insurance, Health Insurance Association, 
and Association of Indiana Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance Companies. 


William Simpson 


Second vice president and associate 
actuary, Acacia Mutual Life, William 
Simpson was born in Glace Bay, a coal- 
mining town in Nova Scotia. At the age 


of 17 he was graduated from Mount 
Allison University, New Brunswick, and 
is the youngest graduate in the more 


than 100-year history of that institution. 
Following his schooling he became an 
actuarial clerk in the head office of Sun 
Life of Canada. He joined Acacia in 
1942; was made assistant actuary in 1946; 
associate actuary in 1950, and second vice 
president and associate actuary in 1956. 
Mr. Simpson became a Fellow in the 
Society of Actuaries in 1945 and for the 
past ten years has been W — con- 


tact for the aviation committ of the 
Society. He has also been ‘eiliee in 
LOMA. 

With Acacia he has been on the under- 


writing, retirement, electronics, military 
business and insurance development com- 
mittees. He has had an active part in 
the development of the company’s Fed- 
eral income tax position and has repre- 
sented Acacia at ALC Life Officers In- 
vestment Seminars in 1953 and 1956. 

His three children are: Bill, Jr.. 22; 
Margaret, 19, and Robina, 15. The Simp- 
sons live in West Hyattsville, Md. 


Herman H. Bijesse 


Herman H. Bijesse, assistant vice pres- 
ident of Guardian Life, is also president 
of International Claim Association. That 
organization at the me Ft time is com- 
posed of 231 insurance companies and is 
noted for having speakers whose ad- 
dresses have an important bearing on the 
insurance industry. 

A native of New York 
jesse attended City College 


City Mr. Bi- 
of New York 


and is a graduate of Brooklyn Law 
School and St. Lawrence University 
where he earned his LL.B. in 1941 and 


was admitted to the New York State 


bar that year. 


ALLEN C. STEERE 
Lincoln National Life 


Mr. Bijesse joined the Guardian in 
1932 in the company’s premium account- 
ing department, was transferred to 
claims in 1935 and became assistant 
superintendent of claim department ten 
years later. In 1948 he was named claim 
department manager and was appointed 
assistant secretary in 1952. He is now 
the executive responsible for payment 
of all individual life insurance and health 
insurance benefits. 

He is a member of the Accident and 
Health Club of New York and a past 
chairman of the Eastern Life Claims 
Conference. For more than two decades 
he has been on committees of Interna- 
tional Claim Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bijesse, who live in New 
York City, have two daughters. 


John 8. Thatcher 


John S. Thatcher, second vice president 
in charge of underwriting, Colonial Life, 
joined Colonial last year as assistant vice 
president- underwriting and was elected 
to his present post in April, 1960. He 
was graduated from Cornell University 
in 1940 and the next year received an 
M.A. degree in advertising from Univer- 


H. McDANIELS 
Great Southern Life 








WILLIAM SIMPSON 
Acacia Mutual 


sity of Maryland. During World War II 
he served as personnel officer with the 
Air Force attaining the rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel. 

Mr. Thatcher began his life insurance 
career in 1948 in the underwriting depart- 
ment of the Equitable Society. He be- 
came associated with American Life of 
New York as manager of the under- 
writing department in 1957 when that 
company was established. Later, he was 
promoted to an assistant vice president 
in charge of underwriting. 

A member of the Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association and the Insti- 
tute of Home Office Underwriters, Mr. 
Thatcher is presently serving on the joint 
education and examination committee for 
ag organizations. He became a CLU 
in 


Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher have two chil- 


dren, Carolyn, 10 and Stephen, 9. His 
hobby is music and he is tenor soloist 
with Tower Hill Presbyterian Church 


in Red Bank, N. J. 


G. H. McDaniels 


G. H. McDaniels, vice president and 
treasurer, Great Southern Life, Houston, 
was hired by Great Southern 40 years 
ago when the company had been in oper- 
ation only 11 years. He started as a 
bookkeeper; in 1930 was transferred to 
“1 investment department as chief clerk, 
handling taxes and insurance records 
and standardized accounting procedures 
and was put in charge of all investment 
and mortgage loan correspondence. He 
became assistant treasurer in 1937; as- 
sistant vice president in 1949 and in 
March, 1952, was appointed vice presi- 
dent and treasurer and named to the 
board of directors. He is also a member 
of the company’s finance and executive 
committees. 

In 1958, shortly after Great Southern 
purchased Superior Insurance Co., and 
Sentinel Indemnity Co. of Dallas, Mr. 
McDaniels joined the boards of both 
companies; went on their investment 
committees and was placed in charge of 
the corporations’ securities. 

Mr. McDaniels is past president of 
South End E xchange Club, a member of 
Houston Chamber of Commerce and is 
currently first vice president of the 
Family Service Bureau. He is also a 
member of National Agricultural Credit 
Committee, American and Texas Life 
Conventions, Masonic Order and Shrine, 
Episcopal Church, Insurance Club and 
Braeburn Country Club. He holds sev- 
eral golf trophies won in local pro-am 
tournaments and other competition. He 
is a regular attendant at football, basket- 
ball games. 

Mrs. McDaniels was Zenaide Florence, 
a former Great Southerner. They have 
one son, Guy H., and a daughter Lynn 
who won a Great Southern scholarship 
in 1955. 
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The Equitable Life | 
of Abe Harris in 
New York City 





He works as hard on juvenile policies as 
on the big ones. During the 1959 April 
campaign he closed 79 Ordinary cases for 
a total of $1,056,000! 
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Te Equitable’s all-time greats. Has written main hobby—selling. Catches the 6:42 to New 
ia over a million dollars annually for 34 York City every morning, and puts in a 
- years. Last year it was $4,000,000! Abe is twelve-hour day. 
si- a member of the J. V. Davis Agency 
he in New York City. 
“A Equitable’s President, 
James F. Oates, Jr., thanks A Man’s Prestige somehow goes 
- Abe for his many services. hand in hand with the prestige of the 
i Abe gives talks all over the company he represents. This is why 
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SAMUEL P. SMOOT 
Republic National 


Samuel P. Smoot 


Samuel P. Smoot, assistant secretary, 

Republic National Life, became associated 
with the company in 1952. Most of his 
experience has been in the investment 
division where he is particularly con- 
cerned with the handling of mortgage 
loans. He also serves on the company’s 
finance and investment, planning and sta- 
tistical and job moe committees. 
He has been an instructor in the com- 
pany’s LOMA course, on matters per- 
taining to mortgage loans. 
Senator Reed 
represented Utah in the U. 
S. Senate 30 years, Samuel P. Smoot is 
a native of Provo, Utah, where he at- 
tended Brigham Young High School and 
was graduated from Brigham Young Uni- 
versity in 1942 with a B degree in 
Business Administration. He took grad- 
uate work at carey University and 
later received a M.B.A. degree in general 
management from Univesity of Cali- 
fornia. 


Grandson of the late 
Smoot who 


During World War II he was an Army 
captain in the South Pacific, later being 
recalled to duty in the Korean conflict. 
Currently he is a major in the Signal 
Corps Reserve. 

Mr. Smoot’s wife is also a graduate of 
Brigham Young University. Both are 
active in the Mormon Church in the 
Dallas area and have four sons. 


Robert G. Hill 


Robert G. Hill, vice president of the 
sickness and accident department, Se- 
curity Mutual Life of Binghamton, N. Y., 
began his insurance career with Massa- 
chusetts Protective yy and Paul 
Revere Life in 1936. He has had exten- 
sive experience in the « Fe and acci- 
dent field, particularly in the claims area. 
He joined Loyal Protective Life in 1946 
as claims assistant to the vice president 
and in 1953 became associated with State 
Mutual Life as manager of the sickness 
and accident claims department. He 
joined Security Mutual in 1957 as second 
vice president in charge of the A. & S 
department and was appointed to his 
present post in November, 1959. 

A graduate of Burdette College School 
of Business Administration Mr. Hill at- 
tended Northeastern School of Law for 
two years. During the war he was in 


DR. LLOYD C. MILLER 
National Life and Accident 


3 
service. 

Active in industry and civic affairs Mr. 
Hill has served as program chairman of 
Boston Life and Accident Claim Associa- 
tion and is presently connected with the 
Binghamton Chamber of Commerce, 
Eastern Life Claims of New York City, 
International Claim Association, Health 
Insurance Association of America and is 
a member of the New York Professional 
Relations Committee of the Health In- 
surance Council. He is on sickness and 
accident committee of LIAMA. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hill and their two 
daughters live in Endwell, N. Y. His 
hobby is sport: sailing, deep sea fishing, 
polo, figure skating, baseball and basket- 
ball. 


Maritime and Merchant Marine 


E. Gilbert Bauman 


Born in Arnprior, Ontario, E. Gilbert 
Bauman, associate treasurer, Manufac- 
turers Life, was graduated from Queens 
University in 1934, having specialized in 
mathematics and economics. The follow- 
ing year he joined Manufacturers Life’s 
securities department and subsequently 
earned an enviable — ition for his 
knowledge of the New York investment 
market. He was appointed assistant 
treasurer in 1949 and associate treasurer 
seven years later. 

Mr. Bauman’s interests centre around 
his family (wife, Margaret; daughters, 
Marsha and Valerie) and his north 
Toronto home. He owns a cottage on 
Lake Muskoka which keeps him busy 
in the summer and he enjoys travelling. 
He is a member of Toronto’s Granite 
Club and the Beaumaris Yatch Club. 


Dr. Lloyd C. Miller 


Dr. Lloyd C. Miller, medical director, 
National Life and Accident, joined the 
company in 1941, going to Nashville from 
St. Louis where he had been associate 
medical director of General American 
Life and had also been in private prac- 
tice. At the time he joined National Life 
and Accident he was named associate 
medical director and was advanced to 
medical director in June, 1956. 

A native of St. Joseph, Mo., Dr. Miller 
was graduated from University of Mis- 
souri and Washington University Medical 
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E. GILBERT BAUMAN 


Manufacturers Life 


School. He served his internship in the 
Jewish Hospital and in Barnes Hospital, 
both of St. Louis, where he was a member 
of the clinical staffs of both institutions. 

Dr. Miller is a member of International 
Claim Association, Association of Insur- 
ance Medical Directors and Medical Sec- 
tion of American Life Convention; also 
of the Nashville Academy of Medicine 
and the Tennessee and American Medi- 
cal Associations. 

Married to the former Betty Bond of 
St. Louis they have two sons. Lloyd, IJr., 
is associated with National Life and Ac- 
cident as a home office underwriter. 


J. Richard Ward 


J. Richard Ward, vice president and 
director of agencies, E quitable Life of 
Tucumcari, New 


lowa, is a native of 

Mexico. He entered life insurance in 
1928 as an agent for Union Central Life, 
while attending the University of New 
Mexico, continuing with that company 
until 1934, when he joined Equitable of 
lowa. He was district agent in Grand 


ROBERT G. HILL 
Security Mutual 


J. RICHARD WARD 
Equitable of lowa 


Junction, Colorado and in 1940 was 
named general agent there. Two years 
later he was brought into the home 
office as a field supervisor in which 
capacity he worked throughout the com- 
pany’s territory. 

After military service in World War 
Il Mr. Ward returned to the company 
and in 1946 was assigned to the Port- 
land, Ore., agency as supervisor. The 
next year he was named general agent, 
the agency, under his direction, moving 
from 13th rank in the company to 
seventh place in 1951. He was a member 
of every organization club to which he 
was eligible and served one term on the 
General Agents Advisory Counc!] 

Mr. Ward was recalled to the home 
office in February, 1952 and appointed 
superintendent of agencies, becoming 
responsible for the coordination of 
training, supervision and agency admin- 
istration activities. In August, 1957, he 
was elected agency vice president in 
charge of all agency operations, and 
a member of the company’s executive 
committee, He was elected to his present 
post in February, 1959. 

In addition to directing all agency 
activities of the company Mr. Ward is 
chairman of the agency and Equifund 
(field benefits) committees and a member 
of the executive and office committees. 
He has been active in LIAMA and has 


served on several of its committees. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ward, who were college 
classmates, have always been interested 
in horses and in former years raised and 
trained colts. More recently Mr. Ward’s 
hobby has been stereo photography. He 
is a member of Pi Kappa Alpha, the 
Des Moines Club, and Town and Coun- 
try Saddle Club. 


Frederick Read, Jr. 


Frederick W. Read, Jr., CLU, counsel 
and head of law department of Home 
Life of New York, is also secretary- 
treasurer of Association of Life ee 
ance Counsel. Born in Providence, R. 
he is an alumnus of Trinity a 
Hartford, and a graduate of cnet 
College and Columbia Law School. He 
joined Home Life as attorney following 
termination of his service in Navy during 


World War II. 


His prior legal experience included 
both general practice in New York City 
and with the legal staffs of French Air 
Commission, British Air Commission and 
the Glenn L. Martin Co. In May, 1960 
he was elected secretary-treasurer of 
the Association of Life Insurance Coun- 
sel. For many years an active member 
of the American Bar Association, New 
York State Bar Association and Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New 
York, he has also served as a member 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Association of Life 


Insurance 


Counsel 


Annual 


Meeting 





Life Counsel Ponder Membership 


Size in Keeping with Objectives 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel has had under consideration the 
matter of limiting its membership to keep 
it within manageble size in keeping with 
its declared objectives and a special com- 
appointed to consider this matter 
reported against either a maximum mem- 


mittee 


bership limit or a limitation on company 


representation. This was scheduled to 
be discussed at the winter meeting of the 
association this week at Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York. 


Willis H. Satterthwaite, vice president 








WILLIS H. SATTERTHWAITE 


Mutual Life and 
president of the association, touched on 


the subject in his opening remarks at the 


and counsel of Penn 


meeting. 
“Our 


he said, 


Association is a growing one,” 
“and growth has imposed prac- 
tical difficulties in the attainment of the 
objective of encouarging cordial rela- 
representatives. 


increased 


tiens among legal 
With a 
the encouragement of 
important 
organization) 


our 
membership 
cordial 
by-product of 


greatly 
relations 
(a very our 
cannot be accomplished 


with the same intimacy as _ prevailed 


when we were much smaller. Th 
grettable but inevitable. 

“We have given thought to the fixing 
of an optimum, or at least maximum, 
size. You will recall that at the spring 
meeting a few years ago we actually 
voted on a proposal to set a maximum 
limit to our membership. This idea was 
rejected by our members. I was not too 
sure at the time, but it is clear to me now 
that this was the correct policy fora pro- 
fessional body of lawyers in a growing 
industry. 

“The practical aspects of our increas- 
ing girth led the executive committee, 
acting within this policy, to establish a 
maximum membership per company. This 
was at best a stopgap, and, of necessity, 
involved noncomforming exceptions for 
existing situations. It soon became ap- 
parent that this was not a satisfactory 
solution and, since our last meeting, we 
have had a special committee study this 
question. The committee was composed 

f Abram T. Collier, chairman; Eugene 


is is re- 


Lee M. a Bernard K. 
Sprung, John Barker, Jr., John J. Ma- 
govern and the officers. It ‘concluded that 
the imposition of arbitrary limits on our 
total membership would be inconsistent 
with our purpose, and further that to 
impose limits on company representation 
is not desirable and, more to the point, 
would not ease the problem of numbers 
at our meetings. This is chiefly the re- 
sult of increased membership from in- 


i. Conroy, 


creasing numbers of companies. The 
executive committee has adopted the 
recommendation that these limits no 


longer be imposed.” 


Insurance Practices About Policies 


In Community Property States 


Joseph S. Heston, chief assistant gen- 
eral counsel, California-Western States 
Life, Sacramento, Cal., had as topic of 
his paper before Life Counsel this week, 
“Company Practices Respecting Owner- 
ship of, and Payments under, Policies in 
Community ‘Property States.” The paper 
was in part based on a questionnaire 
which Mr. Heston sent to companies. 

In discussing claims assessed under the 
policy he said of deferred settlements: 

“Three questions included in the ques- 
tionnaire relate to deferred settlement 


Impact of Mental Shock Which 
Leads to Injuries Or to Death 


associate counsel 
Mutual, read a 
paper, Accidental Means Revisited: Im- 
pact and Mental Shock. 

The impetus for this paper arose from 
the Pan American v. Andrews 
recently the Supreme Court 


William 
of Massachusetts 


Lawrence, 


case of 
decided by 
in Texas. Recovery there allowed 
based upon the insured’s physic mental 
reaction to the witnessing of a fire in 


insured’s records 


was 


which the business 
were destroyed, resulting in the insured’s 
death from a cerebral thrombosis about 
later. The theory of re- 
covery in the court’s 
that while the witnessing of the fire was 
voluntary, the resultant physic reaction 
and thrombosis were accidental. The 
wound clause in the policy was deemed 
satisfied under the exception as to in- 
ternal injuries (the thrombosis) revealed 
by an autopsy. 

Mr. Lawrence discusses initially the 
several different rules in regard to ex- 
ternal accidental means, with illustra- 
tions from fact situations deemed to be 
comparable to some extent to those in 
which mental shock may give rise to 
an injury or death. Accordingly, the 
paper discussed the cases of over-exer- 
tion resulting in cadio vascular deaths; 
also cases involving unexpected reactions 
to intended medical procedures; and the 
sunstroke cases. 

Under the rules more commonly ap- 
plied today, recovery is allowed if there 
is some external slip or mistake in the 
voluntary procedure. It is believed that 
most courts would also allow recovery 
where something that is an accident in 
common understanding results in a series 
of events in a chain of causation leading 
to death. Some of these “chain of causa- 
tion” cases involve some voluntary acts 
of exertion or exposure which the courts 
consider as a natural or reasonable course 
of conduct causally connected with the 
initial true accident. 

The most liberal rule of all permits 
recovery where the accidental factor is 
purely internal to the insured (such as an 
unfavorable reaction to penicillin or an- 
esthesia). In other words, in jurisdictions 
following this rule, a purely internal ac- 
cidental result of voluntary procedures is 
deemed sufficient. 


The Wound Clause 


three weeks 


shown opinion is 


It is the latter and most liberal rule 
which is applied by the Texas Court in 


the Andrews case, a decision in which 
that court also decides for the first time 
in that state that there is no distinction 
between accidental means and accidental 
results. If another court were to apply 
the chain of causation theory to the 
same kind of fact situation, the question 
might arise whether the initial burning 
ot business records was an accident which 
could be deemed to cause injury intended 
to be compensated under a personal in- 
juries insurance policy. On this issue, 
reference might be made to the authori- 
ties in the tort field where some states 
still deny recovery where the negligent 
accident involves no physical impact 
upon the body of the plaintiff. However, 
plaintiff’s counsel may urge a closer 
analogy to the W orkmen’s Compensation 
cases, since recovery is not predicated 
upon negligence or fault and there is at 
least a principle of insurance involved. 
In the Workmen’s Compensation cases 
recovery is generally allowed for death 
or disability arising from mental rea- 
tions of fright and shock to industrial 
accidents, although not involving any 
physical accident to the person of the 
particular claimant. 

Also discussed by Mr. Lawrence is 
the split of authority in respect to the 
application of the wound clause, re- 
quiring a visible wound or contusion sub- 
ject to certain exceptions. The more con- 
servative cases sometimes speak i in terms 
of a limitation upon the insurance cov- 
erage, and deny recovery in the absence 
of the type of wound which is caused 
by a physical impact. However this re- 
sult is premised upon a failure to comply 
with the usual definitions of wound or 
contusion, rather than on any express 
requirement for an impact injury. The 
more liberal cases look upon the wound 
clause as simply an evidentiary require- 
ment intended to require positive proof 
of an actual injury, and determine that 
the requirement is satisfied by any visible 
indication on the body of the fact of 
injury whether or not the same is a 
wound or contusion as those terms are 
commonly understood. 


In respect to the usual exception to the 
wound clause relating to “internal in- 
juries revealed by an autopsy,” Mr. Law- 
rence believes that this exception is not 
limited to “internal injuries” of the type 
caused by a physical impact, but also per- 
mits such proof by autopsy of any kind 
of internal injury in a broad sense. Thus, 
this exception may encompass such in- 
juries as a hemorrhage or a heart at- 
tack resulting from exertion or mental 
shock. 


selections. One asks whether the com- 
pany requires consent of a wife to a 
deferred settlement arrangement where 
she is the primary beneficiary with un- 
paid installments upon her death to go 
to contingent beneficiaries. Another in- 
quires as to what community property 
demands may have been asserted by 
a wife who has not consented to such 
an arrangement. The third asks how 
any such claims made by a nonconsenting 
wife were concluded.” 


80 Companies Responded 


Of the 80 companies responding to the 
questionnaire, 63 said they do not require 
consent of a wife to such deferred settle- 
ment arrangements; 17 do require such 
consent. Sixty-nine indicated that they 
had not experienced community prop- 
erty demands by a nonconsenting wife 
to this kind of deferred settlement. Only 
10 reported they had such a claim. Of 
those 10, one company said of the only 
such claim it has had that it permitted 
the spouse to withdraw her community 
interest in a lump sum and settled the 
balance according to the settlement 
agreement. Another company, against 
whom the nonconsenting wife claimed the 
whole proceeds in a lump sum, had in- 
sisted that the wife did in fact enjoy 
a community interest in the policy as 
written and could not after death of 
the insured insist on payment in a lump 
sum. Attorneys for the wife disagreed 
but took no action to enforce the de- 
mand. Later the company on the basis 
of an affidavit of dire need and urgent 
necessity agreed to the lump sum pay- 
ments, the wife or her estate being the 
only payee named to receive the install- 
ments. A third company said it had two 
cases where by agreement it paid one- 
half of the proceeds in a lump sum to 
the wife with the balance payable ac- 
cording to the deferred settlement. This 
company also said that in one case it 
was able to obtain consent of all con- 
tingent beneficiaries and in another had 
obtained consent of all adult benefici- 
aries. 


Tyre v. Aetna May Change Company 
Attitudes 


Attitude of companies might now 
change since the California Supreme 
Court handed down its decision in July, 
1960 in the case of Tyre v. Aetna Life 
Ins. Co. Commenting on the decision 
Mr. Heston said 


“This is a case of first impression in 
California and apparently has never re- 
ceived any litigation test in any com- 
munity property state. Therefore, its im- 
pact will probably be great and will be 
a guiding influence. 

“A new question of law in California 
was raised in the Tyre case which is of 
importance to the insurance industry. 
The question was whether or not the 
wife by electing to accept her husband’s 
gift of his one-half interest in the policy 
according to its terms thereby lost the 
power to set the policy aside as to her 
community property interest. The court 
held that since the insured’s optional 
settlement selection was testamentary in 
character, it constituted a gift by him to 
his wife of his one-half interest in the 
community property and that she must 
elect between her community rights and 
her husband’s gift. The holding was that 
if she accepts the gift, she must relin- 
quish all inconsistent claims. 


“The wife elected to stand on her 
community rights. By making this elec- 
tion the court held that she had dis- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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a blend of 


old and new 


Old in tradition and sense of respon- 
sibility. New in our approach to the con- 
stantly changing needs of policyholders. 
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John H. Filer on Incompetence 
And Non-Forfeiture Options 


The question that has produced the 


most litigation in the area of incompe- 
tence and non-forfeiture options is what 
effect incompetence has when the in- 
sured has made no attempt to select an 
option himself. 

This statement was made by John H. 
Filer, counsel of Aetna Life, in address- 
ing Association of Life Insurance Coun- 
sel this week. 

Continuing, Mr. Filer said: 

“We find the statement that most 

-ases hold the right of election personal 
to the insured and, therefore, not exer- 
ale after his death or incompetence. 
The decisions are in conflict where the 
insured dies within the period provided 
by the policy for the exercise of the 
option. The cases permitting exercise of 
the option refer to the right to exercise 
it as a ‘property right’ and those deny- 
ing it emphasize the ‘personal’ nature 
of the right and analogize its exercise 
after death to the purchase of insur- 
ance on a person after he has expired. 
There is a clear distinction, however, 
between the after-the-fact selection of 
the option most favorable to the de- 
ceased insured and the selection of the 
option most favorable to the living in- 
competent which is made by a guar- 
dian with approval by the appropriate 
court. No reported case denies the power 
of a guardian to so act within the period 
set by the policy and such a decision 
would seem contrary to one of the pur- 
poses of guardianship—preservation of 
the assets of the incompetent’s estate. 


Settlement Options 


“Settlement options may be exercised 
by the guardian of a minor beneficiary 
and by the guardian of an incompetent 
beneficiary, with court approval; an op- 
tion to oy take under a Group eer POTN 
policy has been stated to be exercisable 
by the guardian of an incompetent; and 
some cases infer, at least, that non- 
forfeiture options may be selected in an 
incompetent’s behalf if done within the 
time provided. It would seem rash to 
assume that these indications would not 
be followed in most jurisdictions. 

“However, if the period of time pro- 
vided by the policy for exercise of a 
particular option has expired with no 
election on behalf of the insured, the 
‘fact of his incompetence during the en- 
tire period will not extend the time for 


Community Property States 


(Continued from Page 20) 


qualified herself as the beneficiary of her 
husband’s gift. The court then found 
that as a result of this disqualification, 
the husband’s share of the policy was 
payable to the alternate beneficiaries and 
not to the insured’s estate even though 
the alternate beneficiaries’ interest was 
conditioned upon surviving the primary 
beneficiary. 

“Another important element of the 
case, which the court disposed of sum- 
marily without much comment, had to 
do with the period for which the alter- 
nate beneficiaries should receive the 
monthly payments. The insurance com- 
pany contended it should be only for 
the ten-year period that measures the 
company’s minimum liability under the 
policy. The court held, however, that the 
wife’s disqualification as primary bene- 
ficiary did not remove her life as the 
measure of the annuity. Otherwise, ac- 
cording to the court, the husband’s don- 
ees may be depriv ed of the benefit of his 
investment.” 


such action,” said the speaker. “This 
seems reasonable, particularly if a guar- 
dian could act for him during the period,” 
he continued. “If there is no guardian, 
the potential loss and inequity to the 
insurer from in cffect permitting post- 
ponement of the selection until the op- 
tion most adverse to the insurer becomes 
clear would outweigh the argument, an- 
alogous to the tolling of a statute of 
limitations, that one powerless to act 
should not be foreclosed by the passage 
of time. If forfeiture of the coverage 
were the alternative rather than the 
‘automatic option’ provided by the 
policy there might be more room to 
argue to the contrary.” 


Quebec Divorce is 
Only by Parliament 


LAW CODE SILENT ABOUT IT 


R. Donald Taylor on Insurance Situa- 
tions which May Arise when 
Policy Interest Revert 


In commenting on the life insurance 
law of Quebec in his address before 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel R. 
Donald Taylor, Q. C., vice president and 
general counsel, Sun Life Assurance Co, 
drew attention to reversion in the event 
of divorce. riage is foreign to the law 
of Quebec, Mr. Taylor said. One of the 
articles in the Quebec code reads that 
marriage can only be dissolved by the 
natural death of one of the parties to the 
marriage. While both live, the marriage 
is indissolvable. 

Mr. Taylor continued: 

“The code is silent on the effect of 
divorce. Divorce, however, is a matter 


New Money Method For 
Distributing Investment Income 


Bernard K. Sprung, associate counsel, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, was 
moderator at a Life Counsel panel this 
week which discussed some phases of 
“The Investment Year, or New Money 
Method for Distributing Investment In- 
come.” 

Mr. Sprung said it has been almost 


traditional in the life insurance business 
that the entire assets of a company are 
for the benefit of all policyholders. Any 
distribution of divisible surplus is made 
equitably between classes of policyhold- 
ers in the proportion to which each class 
has contributed to such divisible surplus. 
Before making these distributions there 
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that falls under the legislative authority 
of the Parliament of Canada. Divorce 
of Quebec people is granted in each case 
by a special Act of the Parliament of 
Canada. 

“There is no settled jurisprudence as 
to the effect of the divorce when the 
wife has been named beneficiary. The 
matter has never been argued before 
a Court of Appeal. There is opinion, 
supported by at least one Superior Court 
judgment, that in the event of a valid 
divorce; i.e., one declared by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada or by the courts of the 
true matrimonial domicile of the parties, 
the policy interests revert to the insured 
and he obtains the right and power to 
deal with the policy and revoke the 
beneficiary nomination. 

“The companies which act on_ this 
opinion appreciate that they are taking 
a calculated risk. Probably no company 
will take this risk when the divorce is 
one of those acquired by the establish- 
ment of the temporary domicile for 
divorce purposes that is recognized in 
some jurisdictions. 





is initially involved an accounting pro- 
cess whereby investment income must be 
allocated to the different lines of busi- 
ness. The rules and instructions for this 
process are covered by instructions from 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in connection with the 
annual statement blank. Again, tradi- 
tionally, such allocations have been made 
to the various lines on the basis of the 


BERN ARD K. SPRUNG 


company’s average or portfolio rate for 
all its investment income, regardless of 
the payments made into a particular 
line and regardless of the investment 
rates current at the time of pay in. 


Multiple Line Cos. Problems 


Today, for the company which has but 
one line of business, this creates no prob- 
lem but for the company which has sev- 
eral peeeenaee ite lines such as Ordinary 
Group life, Group annuities, Group acci- 
dent -and health, and individual accident 
and health, some of these lines may be 
growing more rapidly than others. By 
that I mean new money in the form of 
premiums may be coming in faster and 
in greater volume than in other lines. 
Certain lines may be almost stagnant 
insofar as new money is_ concerned. 
Nevertheless, under traditional theories, 
the average or portfolio rate would be 
applied to all lines. As a matter of fact, 
in past years the average rate in many 
cases was about the same as the current 
rate of earnings and new monies, so that 
no particular problem was created. 

In a period of rising interest rates, 
however, should a more refined recogni- 
tion be given to the source of the funds 
providing the current higher interest? 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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VIGGO E. JENSEN, left, Superintendent of Agencies, Central Division at Chicago, goes over N/W National's manual, Supervisory Aids 
for Management, with Ralph R. Winkel and Norman J. Bezouska, Management Trainees working as Supervisors in the Central Division. 


At Northwestern National we believe that Field Management Train- 
ing should cover the everyday problems a manager faces in the field. 
For example, we show our Management Trainees how to make full 
use of our supervisory aids in such areas as market building, produc- 
tion analysis, work organization and financial planning. 
One of the basic duties of our six Divisional Superintendents of 
AIDS Agencies is the preparation of men for agency management. We al- 


ways have from 12 to 18 men in our Management Training Program. 
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Menge New Chairman 
Of Life Ins. Institute 


LINCOLN NATIONAL PRESIDENT 
Long Member of Important Industry 
Committees, Former Actuary and 
University P Professor 


Walter O Menge. president of Lincoln 
National Life, is the new chairman of In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. He has held a 


long succ industry 


conmmmittee 


imp rtant 


ession ol 
positions. 


WALTER MENGE 


Mr. Menge was born in Buffalo, New 


York and educated at Wayne University 
and the University of Michigan where 
he earned A. B. A. M. and Ph. D 


His fi 


business 


degree >. 
insurance 


rst employment in the life 
was with The Mac- 
Detroit in the summer of 1925. 
Subsequently, he was actuary for the 
Grange Life in Lansing, Mich. for two 
years before returning to the University 

Michigan to teach During his 
university career Mr ~~ acted in a 
consulting capacity for a number of life 
insurance companies and was also con- 
sulting actuary for the State of Michigan 
Department of Insurance 


cal ate of 


science. 


Joined Lincoln as Actuary 


Mr. Menge joined the Lincoln National 





Life as associate actuary in 1937, and was 
later pr ‘cond vice president, 
vice presiden first vice president 
before presidency in 1954 
He was named president and director of 
the Reli > of Pittsburgh when 
Lincoln Afe purchased the 
company in 1951, and held this position 
until January 1, 1953 when the business 
of Reliance was merged with that of 
Lincoln National 

Now on executive committee of Amer- 


ican Life Convention, Mr 
been active in that 


Menge has 
organization for 


many years, having served on standard 
valuation and non-forfeiture provisions 
committee, industrial mortality tables 
committee and membership. Also he is 


a member of Joint ALC- 
mittee on Economic Policy and he has 
served on the joint ALC-LIAA committee 
on federal income taxation of life insur- 
ance companies 

A member of Phi Beta Kappa and 
—_ XI honor societies 


and a Fellow 
of the Society of Actuaries he has served 
two ‘nei m Soc 


iety’s board of gov- 
ernors. He has prepared a number of 
scientific papers for the life insurance 
industry and is co-author of a text book 
on life insurance mathematics. Also he 
is contributing author of the Life and 
Health Insurance handbook. Mr. Menge’s 
activities in actuarial circles have in- 
cluded membership on joint committees 
on monetary tables and on a special 


LIAA Com- 
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Moers Sees Federal 
Controls Increasing 


NEED TO KEEP ALE ALERT, FLEXIBLE 
Chairman of Institute . of Life Insurance 
Tells Annual Meeting of 
Current Trends 


Life insurance today is confronted by 
some of the stiffest challenges in its 
history—the greatest of which is to keep 
young, alert, flexible, imaginative, and 
inspired by the courage of its convictions, 
Clarence J. Myers, chairman of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, stated Tues- 
day at the annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute in New York. 

Mr. Myers, who is also board chairman 
end president of New York Life, said 
that in spite of the inflationary trend 
over the past three decades, life insur- 
ance has been able to avoid a general 
increase in the cost of insurance to 
policyholders, and in many instances, to 
reduce these This he attributed 
to the improvement in the mortality 
experience of the past 30 years, and 
the improvement in investment income, 
particularly since World War 

Nevertheless, he added, the greatest 
dangers to life insurance seem to arise 
from a number of advantageous condi- 
tions—that life insurance has such a 
venerable history—that it has grown 
into so tremendous an institution—that 
it has in the past overcome so many 
obstacles and adapted to so many chang- 
ing conditions. 

“Venerable institutions, no 
venerable people, 
to hardening of 


costs. 


less than 
are particuls arly prone 
the arteries,” he said. 


Technology vs. Personal Freedom 


There is another paradox in that the 
most promising aspects of the social and 
economic changes going on also contain 
the seeds of some of the hardest prob- 
lems. Government functions are likely 
to increase still more, often in response 
to the demands of technological progress. 

“But what of the demands of the 
individual citizen?” Mr. Myers asked. 
“In spite of the importance of the ma- 
chine in our way of life, we are not a 
technocracy—to use that old word—but a 
democracy. The demands of personal 
freedom must surely remain more urgent 
than those of technology. We don’t exist 


for machinery, and organizations; they 
are supposed, rather, to be serving us. 
“The communists, as we all know, 


cheerfully sacrifice the personal freedom 
and indeed the lives of millions for the 
sake of a master plan. But it is a 
tenet of our democracy that no master 
plan is worth the sacrifice of our free- 
doms or of a single individual life. 
Indeed, the freedom of the individual is 
what our way of life is all about, and 
crifice individu: il freedom to mech- 
anistic necessity would be a betrayal of 
our whole way of life. 
“It seems to me we 
between two powerful forces. On the 
one hand, there is the advent of a new 
technology which, while it has enor- 
mously enriched the mass of the people, 
seems also to increase centralized con- 
rol at the expense of individual re- 
sponsibility. 
“On the 


to Sa 


find ourselves 


other hand, we have our 





committee on the education and training 
of actuaries. 

Currently serving as a board member 
and executive committee member of 
Institute of Life Insurance and as a 
board member of The Health Insurance 
Association of America, he is a past pres- 
ident of Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association and Indiana Association of 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies; 
has been a board member of Life Insur- 
ance Medical Research Fund and Life 
Insurance Association of America; and 
is a past chairman of the Medical In- 
formation Bureau and Public Emplove 
Retirement Funds Study Commission of 
Indiana. 





CLARENCE J. MYERS 


cherished democratic traditions of indi- 
vidual freedom and enterprise to which 
centralized control could constitute a 





threat. I believe therefore that the es- 
sential challenge before us today—as 
citizens, as businessmen and as life in- 
surance people—is to reconcile and 
balance these forces and br:ng them 
into harmony.” 
Have Stake in Conflict 
Mr. Myers emphasized that the life 


insurance business is greatly affected by 
this conflict and has a tremendous stake 
in its resolution. 

“As an expression of individual finan- 
cial responsibility, life insurance has an 
especially heavy obligation to work for 
the preservation of individual freedom. 
As a great social enterprise, life insur- 
ance has an equally great obligation to 
the community at large. 

“Our ability to meet both these obliga- 
tions could have a profound influence on 
the way public and private interests may 
be accommodated in every sector of 
life.” 

Mr. Myers said that “we have come a 
long way since the pioneers of life insur- 
ance founded the business in this country 
a century and more ago. In the course of 
time it has grown into a great national 
institution, 

“Over the years life insurance has 
become so widespread and has penetrated 
our society so deeply that it is now an 
integral part of our way of life. It is in 
this way both an expression and support 
of some of the most fundamental prin- 
ciples and attitudes underlying this 
democracy of free and responsible indi- 
viduals. It is in this way one of the 
strongest bulwarks against the tendency 
of some to take for granted and thus 
jeopardize individual freedom in a head- 
long pursuit towards security and away 
from individual responsibility. 

“The fact that life insurance is so 
deeply imbedded in our way of life today 


is its greatest strength. But there is 
danger too, that the very strength of 
its position may beguile us into com- 


placency at the very time we can afford 
complacency least.” 


Dr. Rusk on Need for Rehabilitation 


One of the major problems confronting 
this country in the 1900’s is to bring re- 
habilitation services to a greater number 
of disabled citizens, particularly in the 
older age groups, according to Dr. How- 
ard A. Rusk, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Rehabilitation and Physical 
Medicine, New York University College 


of Medicine. Dr. Rusk spoke at the 
annual meeting of the Institute of Life 
Insurance Tuesday. 

“Fifty-two million people in the na- 
tion are age 45 or over,” he said. “Over 


15,500,000, or one-twelfth of the popula- 
tion, are 65 or more. It is estimated that 
by 1980, some 68,400,000 of our popula- 
tion will be 45 or more, and that 24,500,- 
000 of these people will be 65 years of 
age and over.” 

Recent estimates show that more than 
5,000,000 people in the United States, age 
45 or over, have been disabled for more 
than three months, Dr. Rusk reported. 
The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
estimates that approximately 1,500,000 
of these long-term disabled persons need 
and could benefit from vocational re- 
habilitation services in order to return 
to work. About 115,000 are 65 years of 
age and over. 

“These 1,500,000 people have a chronic 
disease or physical or mental impairment 
that constitutes a substantial handicap 
to employment. Their disabilities are 
long-term rather than temporary in na- 
ture. Yet their conditions are not so 
serious, or of such a nature that there 
is little chance to rehabilitate them for 
work,” he said. 


At present, middle-aged and_ older 
persons suffer disproportionately from 
chronic illness and physical disability. 
They are economically less able than 
younger persons to bear the costs of 
prolonged medical services. The care 


they receive in hospitals and other insti- 
tutions is often custodial rather than re- 
habilitative. 





DR. HOWARD A. RUSK 


“As a result,” Dr, Rusk said, “several 
million of our older citizens are depend- 
ent almost solely on others for their sup- 
port and for meeting the normal demands 
of daily living. They cannot work, 
travel, feed themselves, dress, communi- 
cate adequately or move about without 
aid. 

“If they were provided modern reha- 
bilitation services, many could once again 
learn to live their lives in independence 
and with greater dignity. Some could 
return to work. Others could be brought 
to conditions of self-care. 

“In either case, the: benefits from re- 
habilitation services would extend not 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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house of original ideas 


The pride a Bankerslifeman feels in the company he represents 
stems in very large measure from the reputation his company has 
earned over the years for the introduction of really original ideas 
in the life insurance business. He is proud to say he was the first 
to carry the now popular Guaranteed Purchase Option, Cradle Pro- 
tection plan and the Wife Protection Rider in his brief case. Care- 
fully chosen and thoroughly trained, the typical Bankerslifeman 
has service as his watchword. This means that his professional 
presentation of the new ideas from his company will see to it that 
his clientele gets optimum benefits from “The Company That Fits 
The Need.” 


BANKERS COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Career of Raymond 


Harris 


Deputy Superintendent and Chief Counsel of 


New York Insurance Department Retired After 


460 Y 


Second Vice 


Harris, Deputy Insurance 
Superintendent of New York State and 


Raymond 
~hief general counsel of the Depart- 
ment, who retired last August is entering 
private practice of law with offices at 96 
South Swan Street, Albany, N. Y. Which 
ends a state service of 46 years with 

Department. Those years have been 
dedicated to the best interests of the in 
suring public and to the insurance busi- 
ness. It is recognition of those qualities 
hat resulted in the public tribute given 
o Mr. Harris on Monday night of this 
week by the Life Managers Association 

t New York 

His career in the Insurance Depart 
ment spanned from post-Armstrong days 


the present. During that period he 


se through the ranks from actuarial 
clerk to insurance examiner, then to ex 
aminer in charge of company examina 
tions, to Deputy Superintendent and Chiet 
Counsel. In his capacity of Deputy 
Superintendent and Chief Counsel he 
passed on every important legal and leg- 
slative problem confronting the Depart- 
nent for almost a generation. This he 
lid with an excellence and distinction 
hat marks him as one of the outstanding 
lawyers of all time 
Raymond Harris spent his youth in 
Poughkeepsie. county seat of Dutchess 
County, a city of deep historical interest 
ind of fascinating personalities, especi- 
lly those who were in the legal field. 
Members his family had settled in the 
‘ommunity shortly after the Civil War. 
His parents had moved there a few 
months after Ray was born in Chicago 
Mr. Harris was nine when the present 
Dutchess County Court House was built 
m the site where the state convention, 
after heated and prolonged debate, rati- 
fied the United States Constitution by a 
vote of 30 to 27 on July 26, 1788. This 
was one year after Poughkeepsie was 
made the capital of New York and Gov- 
ernor George Clinton made his residence 
there. Local school boys did not have 
to read their history books; it was right 
before their eyes. 
Contemporary political lights gathered 
Morgan House, a famous hostelry 
since destroyed by fire. The landed 
gentry and their lawyers congregated at 
the resplendent Nelson House, on the 
site of Which an inn had been uninter- 
. ; ‘ ol ; 
ruptedly maintained since 1777 to this 
very day. Here the famous trial lawyer, 
Judge John Mack relaxed between foren- 
sic forays with his partners, Charlie 
and Joe Morschauser, before a latter 
became Supreme Court Judge. Discus- 
sions sometimes centered on the scion 


a 


Began State Service As Actuarial Clerk 


By Apevsert G. Straus, Jr. 
President, New York Life 


of a famous Dutchess County clan, degree. 
young State Senator Franklin D. Roose- 
velt of Hyde Park, who was creating a 
stir in local and state politics. On oc- 
casion County Court Judge Frank Has- 
brouck joined this circle. Local interest In 1938 he moved to Albany, having 
in the Armstrong committee was keen been appointed Deputy Superintendent 
because a resident of Poughkeepsie was’ to serve in the Albany office of the In- 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance at surance Department. This was the result 
ihe time. The giants of the life insur- of a competitive examination in which 
ance business were being put on the spot he placed first on the list of eligibles. 
and the impact of their testimony was In 1943 Mr. Harris was appointed Chief 
felt far and wide. The name Charles Counsel of the Department. This was 
Evans Hughes, chief counsel of the com- three years after the recodification of 
mittee, became a household word the Insurance Law and there were many 
Seudiien I. VY: Uniewrstty Lew School demi ands for _ its amendment. The old 
code, a relatively simple document by 
4 conclusion that comparison, had been in use for more 
Mr. Harris, brought up in this Hudson’ than 30 years. In the past 20 years 
River Valley magic of a he daria y: era, there have been numerous amendments 
should pursue the law. He began his law in the interest of clarification and as 
studies in the office of John Hackett, mew aspects were treated in the law. His 
the then dean of the Dutchess County work as Department counsel had made 
Bar, and the same office where his uncle him intimately acquainted with each 
and John Mack studied law. Later, Mr. amendment since they were subject to 
Harris attended New York University his draftmanship or scrutiny. Gifted with 


During this time he lived in 
Jamaica and for a much longer period in 
White Plains 


Moves to Albany 


It seems foregone 


eee 


Adelbert G. Straub, Jr., author of the accompany- 
ing article on Raymond Harris, is a lawyer who became 
a Deputy Insurance Superintendent of New York State. 
His initial meeting with Mr. Harris was in 1944 when 
Mr. Straub first started practicing naneee the Depart- 
ment. Their relationship matured when Superintendent 
Bohlinger ogee Mr, Straub Deputy Superintendent 
of Insurance (1951-55). In that post he was in charge 
of the Welfare Fund investigation and his report, 
“Whose Welfare?” was the first in its field. 


Mr. Straub was editor of the seven-volume “Ex- 
amination of Insurance Companies,” a text of ency- 
clopedic proportions. 


He conducted the study in reporting and _ alloca- 
tion of income and expense by life insurance com- 
panies and prepared two reports on the subject, cul- 
minating in the adoption of Regulation 33. 





Currently, Mr. Straub is doing insurance relations 
Adelbert G. Straub work for the New York Life as second vice president. 


LLL LLL LLL I_ PIP 


Law School, graduating in 1914. Shortly a retentive memory Mr. Harris not only 
a e this Judge Hasbrouck had been has the legislative history of each sec- 
appointed Superintendent of Insurance. tion of the law at his fingertips but re- 
\ few months later, in pursuit of a calls the factual situations which 
career of public service, Mr. Harris re- prompted the amendments as if they 
ceived an appointment as an actuarial took place yesterday. In addition, he 
clerk in the Insurance Department. The can recount in detail the strife over 
next year, 1915, he was appointed an ex- some pieces of insurance legislation on 
aminer in the Life Bureau. For the next the floor and in committee. Once during 
more than 20 years he was busily en- the closing days of the session, after 
gaged in examining domestic and foreign he had counselled with sponsors of the 
life insurance companies. At one time multiple line legislative program and had 
or another he was examiner in charge of suggested amendments, including chang- 
every large life insurance company ex-_ ing the title of one bill, both the old bill 
amination in New York. Toward the which the sponsors were prepared to 
close of this period Mr. Harris at- abandon, and the new bill which they 
tended the Graduate School of St. John’s desired, appeared on the Assembly cal- 
University, receiving his Master of Laws’ endar for a third reading. The old bill 





RAYMOND HARRIS 


was killed but the new bill, which was 
preferred, was not recognized by the 
opponents and was passed without op- 
position. The failure to recognize the 
bill was due entirely to the change in its 
title as it appeared on the legislative 
calendar. Both houses passed the _ bill 
which was signed by the Governor. It 
was part of the program to permit fire 
companies to write casualty lines and 
vice versa. Mr. Harris recalls the excite- 
ment of that Monday night in the leg- 
islature. One of the satisfactions of pub- 
lic service is having been the means 
through which legislation of a progres- 
sive nature becomes part of the policy 
of the state. 


Served Under 17 Superintendents 


Mr. Harris served under 17 superin- 
tendents—there have been 33 since 1860. 
From 1938 his relationship with super- 
intendents was on a more intimate basis 
than when he was in the field as ex- 
aminer in charge of company examina- 
tions. This began in the administration 
of Superintendent Pink, but assumed more 
meaningful proportions in the admin- 
istration of Superintendent Dineen, who 
appointed him Chief Counsel. It was 
during Mr. Dineen’s tenure of office that 
the insurance business met the impact of 
the U. S. Supreme Court decision in the 
Southeastern Underwriters case. Her- 
culean efforts were expended by the in- 
dustry and the various supervisory au- 
thorities through the NAIC to amelio 
rate the conclusion inherent in the logic 
of the Court, by mending legislative 
fences to balkanize the threat of Fed- 
eral regulation of the business. During 
this period of stress Mr. Harris con- 
sistently demonstrated superior quality 
of professional skills in his advice to the 
administration and in the councils of the 
NAIC. 

Gifted with discerning tastes and a 
scholar’s curiosity the scope of his in- 
terest in legal literature has been sel- 
lective but thorough. He has a profound 
interest in anti-trust matters and an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the litigation in this 
field, and an expertness in administra- 
tive law. 

His intimate knowledge in these areas 
was of great practical advantage when 
he was appointed counsel of the special 
committee to explore the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Trade Commission for the 
Liaison Committee of the NAIC. He also 
prepared for this committee a brief rela- 
tive to the jurisdiction of the FTC un- 
der U. S. Public Law 15. 

Department Counsel for Longest Period 


Mr. Harris served as counsel to the 
Department for a longer period than any 
of his predecessors. His philosophy of 
supervision as expressed through his ad- 
vice and opinions having received the 
acceptance of so many Superintendents 
has had a pronounced impact on the 
over-all philosophy of the Insurance De- 
partment. Consistent with the Depart- 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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1959 H. 0. Underwriting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ecutive must himself keep abreast of the 
new line of personal coverage, sales ap- 
proaches and classification methods for 
the constantly changing business his 
company is receiving or may be selling 
in the future. ‘With competition becom- 
ing more intense he must know what his 
competitors are doing. He must be ready 
to adopt the new if he feels it is sound, 
and his decision must frequently be 
based upon judgment alone, since our 





JOHN D. 


ROCKAFELLOW 


business is moving too rapidly to wait 
for mortality statistics. As underwriters, 
our ability to adapt to changing condi- 
tions may well be as important as the 
ability to prognosticate correctly mor- 
tality and morbidity. 
The Drive for Volume 

The home office underwriter finds it 
impossible to remain aloof from the in- 
creasing pressure of his own and other 
companies’ agency development pro- 
grams, There is more and more compe- 
tition for the trained, successful agent, 
and this has encouraged some agents to 
try manipulation of applications among 
several companies. The drive for volume 
goes on and innovations—some of ques- 
tionable soundness—are introduced solely 
.o help the marginal agent develop more 
business. 








John D. Rockafellow 


Born in Des Moines Mr. Rockafellow 
majored in civil engineering at Iowa 
State College. In World War II he 
served in the Army with the Artillery 
branch. 

Mr. Rockafellow entered life insurance 
as underwriter and assistant manager, 
policy department, Central Life Assur- 
ance Co. in Des Moines in 1933. He 
joined Pacific Mutual Life as senior 
underwriter in September, 1946, becoming 
director of underwriting in July, 1959. 
He was elected president of Institute 
of Home Office Underwriters at its 
annual meeting in Washington this year. 
Previously he had been vice president, 
secretary and treasurer of the Institute. 








Mortality and morbidity for 1960 
among insured lives probably will be 
about the same as for 1959. While there 
has been significant improvement 
throughout the past twenty-five years, 
the most favorable point for mortality 
seems to have been about 1955. Since 
then it has tended to level off. A break- 
through in the area of the cardiovascu- 
lar-renal disorders is needed to again 
pick up the trend of improving mortality 
and morbidity. Well planned, medical 
and bio-chemical research is moving 
ahead in the field of the degenerative 
diseases and further successes in pre- 


ventive medicine will some day bear 
fruit and properly encourage more liberal 
underwriting in this important category. 
The past decade has seen a reduction 
in both the use and size of extra pre- 
miums for occupation, aviation and for- 
eign residence. Over the same period, 
however, new underwriting problems 
have emerged in the form of sky diving, 
skin diving, go-cart racing and other 
hazardous leisure time activities. 
Automation and Mechanization 


Automation and mechanization are 
making their imprint on underwriting. 


Gearing the underwriting process to the 
electronic computer heightens the need 
for interdepartmental cooperation and 
understanding in order that traditional 
departmental relationships may not be 
disrupted. New methods of premium col- 
lection through regional banking facili- 
ties are affecting reinstatement under- 
writing and procedures. 

Home office underwriters are, by ex- 
perience, naturally sensitive to anti- 
selection against their companies, how- 
ever, we must remind ourselves regularly 
that our job is to make insurance pro- 
tection available to as many as possible. 


Of all home office people we are closest 
to the agent’s real problems. We want 
sincerely to help him sell more insurance 
on a sound basis for our companies and 
for him. There inevitably must be times 
when our action must disappoint him. 
The field underwriter and home office 
underwriter are teammates with the same 
basic objective. 

For the home office underwriter the 
next decade will perhaps be difficult— 
but it will be challenging and it very 
probably will be a period bringing the 
greatest opportunity for service which 
we have yet encountered. 





Business Insurance Prospects Read This Message... 


What if 


something happens 
to Mr. Macr 


Mr. Mac is any of those key men who are 
so important in most businesses. He could 
be you. Whatever Mr. Mac does, he ‘does 
well. His loss would mean serious and im- 
mediate problems for management. Many of 
these problems can be solved by a program 
of key man life insurance with the following 


benefits: 


e Provides cash* to attract and train re- 
placements, and to indemnify for tempo- 
rary loss of company earning power. 


e Provides cash* to protect credit and en- 


dorsers of company’s paper. 


e Provides cash* to guarantee continuance 
of dividends, to guarantee continuance of 
business and avoid dissolution, merger or 


forced sale. 


e Provides cash* to retire any stock held by 
the deceased, and to continue his salary 


to his family. 


Connecticut Mutual Life has a special busi- 
ness life insurance department and offers hun- 
dreds of combinations of policies and settle- 
ment options. Ask a CML man to talk to you 
about how key man life insurance can fit your 
situation. He’ll reeommend a plan with guar- 
anteed flexibility .. . one that can be changed 
as your business picture changes. Talk to him 
soon, while your Mr. Mac is on the job. 


*Free from federal income tax. 


In business 114 years 


Owned by its policyholders, CML provides high quality 
life insurance at low cost and personal service in more 


than 300 offices throughout the country. 


Connecticut Mutual [Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD 





Pa 88 





One million two hundred thousand business owners and 
executives are being exposed to this helpful advertisement 
in Time and Newsweek. Many thousands of them will remem- 
ber this message about the value of consulting a CML man. 
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Life 





Insurance 


Association Of America 





Wm. P. Worthington 
New LIAA President 


STARTED IN SALES FIELD 


Developed Home Life’s “Planned Estate” 
Program; Commerce Chamber’s In- 
surance Committee President 


William P. Worthington, 
Home Life, was elected president of Life 





president of 
Insurance Association of America this 
week, In 1954, 
executive of the 


when he became chief 


Home, which began 


business in May, 1860 he was the tenth 


man to fill the post 





Pach Bros. 
WORTHINGTON 


WILLIAM P. 


His debut in life insurance was in the 
sales end where he became one of the 
outstanding field leaders of the nation, 
a keen observer of life insurance mer- 
chandising and a shrewd student of why 
agents succeed or fail. His observation and 
imagination contributed much to the 
creation of the “planned estates” pro- 
gram of the Home Life which helped 
in the company’s making a record for 
some years of having the largest aver- 
age-size policy (in force) in the life 
insurance business. Under his direction 
the company has pioneered to new 
methods of field underwriter selection, 
training, and direction. 

Mr. Worthington is a director of Insti- 
tuté of Life Insurance, Life Insurance 
Association of America, Life Underwriter 
Training Council and Insurance Society 
of New York. In the latter group, he is 
chairman of the College Development 
Program Special Committee. 

He is also a member of the advisory 
committee of board of directors, Chemi- 
cal Bank New York Trust Co.; director 
and member of trust committee, Summit 
Trust Co., Summit, N. J.; and chairman 
of insurance committee of New York 
Chamber of Commerce. In addition, he 
is a trustee and director-at-large of 
YMCA of Greater New York, member 
of advisory board of New York City 
Junior Achievement group and on board 
of governors, Merchants Club. He be- 
longs to Down Town Association, The 
Links, Baltusrol Golf Club (Springfield, 
N. J.); and Canoe Brook Country Club 
(Short Hills, N. | 


Career Summary 


Mr. Worthington was born in Phila- 
delphia where his father was in charge 
of sales promotion for the Bell Pdlaghoue 
Co., his principal job being to make 
people realize that the phone was not 
just a novelty or gadget but a practical 
necessity for both business and home. 
Originally, Bill Worthington’s ambition 


Savings a Vital Need 
In Present Situation 


DAVIS SHOWS FISCAL PROBLEM 


President of Life Insurance Assn. Says 
Insurance Has Big Stake in Sound- 
ness of Dollar 

A presc ription for continuing economic 
with savings as its main in- 
gredient, was offered by Deane C. Davis, 
president of the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, at the association’s 
54th annual meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 

“At this moment in history I believe 
the American people need more than 
anything to realize that savings are the 
indispensable basis for progress in rais- 
ing our standard of living,” he said. “If 
we don’t create the savings, or squander 
them after we do create them, we do 
not have the means by which to provide 
the tools and facilities to increase our 
productive capacity out of which higher 
wages are paid and higher living stand- 
ards attained.” 


progress, 


Mr. Davis, who is president of National 
Life, Montpelier, Vt.. spoke of preoc- 
cupation today with the implications of 
the gold flow and the deficit in the 
balance of payments. 

“T can think of no industry or group 
that has a greater stake in the preserva- 
tion of the stability and soundness of 
the American dollar than does the hie 
insurance business and its policyholders. 
Hence, we view with concern the threat 
to our currency inherent in the present 
situation,” he said. 

Correction of our international balance 
will not be easy. Those who believe 
foreign aid is bad will advocate its 
elimination, and those who believe 
foreign aid is good will urge some other 
approach, he said. 


Need to Face Up to Situation 


“Not much can be done for long by 
throwing the burden upon military and 
civic personnel abroad and their depen- 
ents as long as we permit U. S. tourists 
to spend a billion and a half dollars 
abroad annually. 

“Nor is it to be expected that our 


was to be an electrical engineer and 
while he did some work along that line 
the career did not materializé. Soon he 
met and was fascinated by the late 
Philip Burnet, an insurance genius who 
was president of a then small company, 
Continental American. Mr. Burnet orig- 
inated a coverage which he called “Fam- 
ily Income” the idea of which later was 
adopted by a number of companies. 

Subsequently, Mr. Worthington joined 
Continental American in 1921 as an ac- 
tuarial clerk. He had attracted the at- 
tention of James A. Fulton, then head 
of the agency department, who asked if 
Worthington could not be transferred to 
be his assistant. In this new position 
Worthington rose fast, displayed qualities 
of leadership, gladly accepted new re- 
sponsibility, and at the age of 26 was 
appointed Wilmington manager of the 
company. Later, transferred to Phila- 
dephia he did an unusually fine agency 
building job. A few years later when 
Mr. Fulton joined the Home Life as 
head of its agency division, he brought 
Mr. Worthington with him. 

In recent years, when the Home 
entered the Group insurance field, the 
concept of “Planned Estates” was ex- 
tended to employe security problems, 
Mr. Worthington was given the added 
menpouniinty for the company’s over-all 
Group and Ordinary sales operations. In 
1935 he was appointed superintendent of 
agencies and in 1941 elected vice pres- 
ident in addition to having the duties 
of agencies’ superintendent. He became 
a director of the company in 1943; agency 
vice president in 1946; vice president in 
1949 and executive vice president in 1950. 


DEANE C 


DAVIS 


exports will suddenly become sufficienily 
competitive as to offset the net deficits 
we have been experiencing. In the ab- 
sence of widespread unemployment, 
wages will not be reduced and hence 
we must rely on increased productivity 
resulting from gradually improved tech- 
nol gy to improv e our competitive posi- 
tion, 

“This is a slow process, and again is 
greatly dependent upon increased savings 
to furnish the investment to provide the 
facilities. 

“Have we Americans the will to face 
up to this situation? I wonder. I have 
just finished reading, for the third time, 
the report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on National Purposes. I must confess 
my disappointment. It is a beautiful pic- 
ture of a blueprint of heaven on earth. 
It should be obvious at once that if our 
Government were to put into effect any 
substantial part of the recommendations 
and superimpose them on our present 
expenditures, the tax load resulting would 
be completely unsupportable. 

“A new administration is about to 
take office. It is politically committed to 
many of the goals mentioned in that 
report. Will this administration be willing 
to accept the new ‘discipline’ of the 


international balance of payments? Will 
the people support such action? In the 
battle over ‘how’ we solve the fiscal 


problem, our greatest concern, it seems 
to me, is that it will not get solved at 
all. In that event there is only one course 
left—devaluation of the dollar, and that 
will only compound our fiscal difficulties 
and strike a deadly blow to our prestige 
abroad. 


“It is not easy for us Americans to 
admit that we can’t do everything we 
want to do because the money is giving 
out. But that is the only honorable course 
to follow. My hope is that the life 
insurance industry will for once speak 
in one voice against devaluation and for 
the preservation of the soundness of the 
dollar.” 





Bruce Shepherd Presided 


Over Discussion Session 


At the annual meeting of Life Insur- 
ance Association of America held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, this week, 
there was a discussion session on Thurs- 
day led by Bruce E. Shepherd, executive 
vice president of the Association, at 
which there was discussed among other 
things, pensions, their growth and eco- 
nomic significance; company federal 
income tax, Internal Revenue audits and 
incipient litigation; company field rela- 
tions, Group insurance commissions, 
market changes and compensation pat- 
terns, 





Management Expansion 
Viewed by J. A. Mayer 


AT ANNUAL MEETING OF LIAA 


Mellon Bank Head Says Answer to 
Coming Shortage of Executives 
Is to “Grow Your Own” 


The answer to the coming shortage of 
executives your own,” the 
president of Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Co., John A. Mayer, 
advised at the annual meeting of the 
Life Insurance Association of America. 


is to “grow 


Pittsburgh, 














JOHN A. MAYER 


The meeting was held this week at the 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

“We are going to have to get these 
young people right out of college and 
push them hard,” Mr. Mayer said. “We'll 
have to make the able and willing ones 
grow. We'll have to scour our own com- 
panies and find every last person who 
has the ability to take responsibility and 
give him all the training he can _ hold. 
We can’t be fussy about whether he’s 
got a college degree after his name, or 
if he comes from the right side of the 
tracks. Every talented individual has to 
be pumped up to pressure and kept 
pumped up.” 

Mr. Mayer said this approach is the 
only answer to “stealing each other’s top 
people,” as well as the only answer to 
business expansion needs. 

Developing young people in an active 
and all-inclusive sense means more than 
job skills, the principles of banking or 
insurance or business, and more than 
facts of technical proficiency, he said. 
It also includes “training in the emotion- 
al situations and the philosophical and 
ethical considerations that are an in- 
separable part of business. 

“T mean to include the realistic point 
of view that hard work pays off,’ he 
said. 

“These young people must be allowed 
to see the results of their successful ac- 
tions and to study them—perhaps even 
more than studying their mistakes. For 
I believe that you learn more from suc- 
cess than failure. It doesn’t take long 
for a new man in a new job to make a 
couple of mistakes. It takes him longer 
to get a few stars on his chart. It 
takes him longer to gain some confi- 
dence, 

“We've got to let these trainees have 
a free hand—a free hand and enough 
time to learn for themselves. We believe 
in the old saw that you can’t develop 
executiv es—you help them develop them- 
selves. 

While many successful companies do 
not have management development pro- 
grams, Mr. Mayer said the trend is for 
more and more business firms to adopt 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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AN INSURANCE PIONEER 






Originator of 






¢ First life insurance policy with a disability provision. 






¢ First life insurance policy providing an "income for life" to the 
insured. 






¢ First life insurance policy issued with double death benefit. 






and, as Fidelity enters its 83rd year of progress and growth—its 






services and products today are as modern as tomorrow 



















SERVING 150,000 POLICYHOLDERS 
Assets of Over .... . . . $370,000,000 







Insurance in Force Over . . .$1,300,000,000 





The FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE Company 


ON THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE «+ PHILADELPHIA 
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Wharton School Pension 


Plan Study 


Finds Them Inadequately Protected 


The benefit expectations of participants 
in most private pension plans are in- 
adequately protected under existing 
statutory and legal controls, according 
to the report of a two-year study spon- 
sored by the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce 

The report, written by Dr. Edwin W. 
Patterson, Cardozo Professor Emeritus 
of Jurisprudence, Columbia University 
Law School, suggests a “minimum pro- 
gram” of legislation designed to strength- 
en the private pension mechanism. 
headed the 


Dr Patterson study, 


initiated as part of a major research 
project in which task forces assembled 
by the Pension Research Council of 
the Wharton School were assigned to 
investigate and appraise various aspects 
of private pension plans 

Three other studies, now in progress 
and scheduled to be completed in 1961, 
standards of ac- 
of 


are concerned with 


tuarial soundness, the legal status 


employe benefit rights under private 
pension plans, and the functions and 
operation of funding agencies. 

According to Dr. Dan M 
project director, who 


Frederick H 


surance in the Wharton 


McGill, 
occupies the 
Ecker Chair of Life In- 
School, the 
entire project is supported by a fund of 
$60,000 contributed by 


banks, and other interested insti- 


insurance com- 
panies, 
tutions 

As chairman of the group which studied 
“the legal protection of private pension 
expectations,” Dr. Patterson was charged 
with the responsibility of performing the 
basic research and preparing a statement 

his findings for publication 

“Those who are not convinced by the 
arguments against any change in the 
present legal regulation of private pen- 
sion plans may seek to find a minimum 
program of legislation which will elimi- 
nate the more patent inadequacies of 
present legal controls without imposing 


intolerable burdens on either pension- 


PROFESSOR E. W. PATTERSON 


plan administrators or governmental of- 


ficials and employes,” Dr. Patterson 


stated in the report. 
Dr. Patterson’s Recommendations 


Among the recommendations contained 
in Dr. Patterson’s suggested program 
are the following: 

“The Federal Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act of 1958 should be 
so amended as to require full reporting 
and disclosure to all covered employes 
and pensioners of the degree of suffi- 
ciency of the funding to produce the 
benefits projected in a_ level-of-benefit 
formula, taking account of the recent 
level of current-service contributions and 
the unfunded past-service liability. This 
information should be available to em- 
ployes while they are still young enough 
to change employers. 

“Many plans have been founded since 
World War II and have not ‘caught up’ 
with the payments due for the pensions 
of employers who, when the plan was 
established, were too old for their pen- 
sions to become adequately funded by 
current-service contributions. The report 
of actuarial sufficiency should be certified 
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Serres wsseecavcerre 


Ask M. L. CAMPS AGENCY 
about 
John Hancock's New Non-Medical Rules 


The Following Maximum Amounts Will Be Considered: 


CH us for Full Information 


FRANK McCAFFREY LARRY CAMPS 


800 SECOND AVE. (at 42nd St.) NEW YORK 
OXford 7-2121 
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a qualified actuary, whose {tr es 


b 
should be determined by the adminis- 
trator of the law; here some further 
administrative provisions would have to 
be worked out. 

“A federal official agency, or state of- 
ficial agencies, should be empowered to 
examine the books, records, assets, and 
other affairs of any funded pension plan 
(subject to the jurisdiction of that 
agency), for the purpose of determining 
whether or not the plan is being financed 
and otherwise conducted in accordance 
with the annual statement filed on behalf 
of the plan as to both current-service 
and past-service contributions. 

“Such an examination would include 
the employment records but need not 
dunlicate a recent examination of assets 
and liabilities by a state insurance de- 
partment or by any federal or state bank 
examiners. The purpose of granting such 
a power would be to strengthen the 
enforcement of disclosure laws by seek- 
ing verification of the sworn statements 
made hy some pension plans. 


Should Permit Over-funding 
“The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
and all Federal or state regulatory laws 
applicable to pension plans should permit 
an overfunding, by the emnloyer, in an 
amonnt not greater than 10 per cent of 
its total liability, for both current and 
p2st-service cost at the close of anv 
calendar (or fiscal or tax) vear. G 

“Such a provision would give the 
employer greater flexibility with respect 
to the makine of his contributions and 
would, on the whole. improve the security 
of pension expectations. It would elimi- 
nate one of the reasons sometimes given 
for vague employer contribution clauses. 

“The civil remedy found in some state 
disclosure laws whereby an insurance of- 
ficial or other state supervisory official 
may, in his discretion. sue or intervene 
in a suit, to enforce the provisions of 
nension plans for the protection of their 
heneficiaries (covered emnloves or pen- 
sioners), should he enacted in all states. 

“Such intervention should be limited 
to situations where the issues of law or 





Seeks Florida Opportunity 


Well qualified life insurance 
man who has specialized in estate 
planning, business insurance and 
pension work, desires connection 
in Miami, Fla. area as an agency 
supervisor on salary plus basis. 


Will be in Miami area for in- 
terviews over year-end and will 
contact interested parties by 
telephone. Address Box 2864, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 93 
Nassau Street, New York 38, 
N. Y. 











of fact involved in the particular litiga- 
tion are such as to affect materially the 
interests of other beneficiaries. 

“The state statutes defining the scope 
of regulation of the insurance business 
and prescribing regulations for ‘annuity 
contracts’ should define the latter term 
and prescribe that only life insurance 
or annuity companies, organized and 
supervised pursuant to the insurance law, 
should be permitted to make ‘annuity’ 
contracts as a vocation.” 

Associated with Dr. Patterson in the 
study were E, Sidney Willis, General 
Electric Co.; Edward P. Fischer, Socony- 
Mobil Oil Co., Inc.; William K. White, 
Aetna Life; Leonard Lesser, AFL-CIO; 
Joseph L. Seligman, Jr., San Francisco 
attorney; Edwin McInnis, Bank of Amer- 
ica, and Samuel N. Ain, consulting at- 
torney in New York City. 

A complete report of the study is 
being published by the Pension Research 
Council of the Wharton School, it was 
announced. 
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CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field Management Vice 
Pres., United Life, 10 White Street, Concord, N. H. STATES 
SERVED: Calif.*+, Conn., Del., Dist. of Col., Fla.*+, Il.*7, 
Ind.*+, La., Md.i, Me.*, Mass., Mich.*+, Miss.t, N. H., N. J 
N. C.*+, Ohio*}, Pa.*+, R. 1., Vt.*7, Va.*t. 


*Agency Building General Agents’ Opportunities Available 
+Special Personal-Producing General Agents' Opportunities 
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Chase Wauhattau 


INSURANCE PREMIUM 
BUDGET PLAN 
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When you tell your clients and prospects / INSURANCE 
about The Chase Manhattan — PREMIUM 
/ BUDGET PLAN 


/ One of the chief points of sales resistance you 
‘encounter is a client's reluctance — 

/ or inability —to pay a sizable annual premium 
/ ina lump sum. 


Overcome this objection —with our Premium Budget Plan 


We pay the premiums for your client—for a full year in advance—and a 
you collect full commission immediately! d p 
Your client repays us in convenient monthly instalments—often » | 
a saving over any other method for budgeting premiums. (The Chase 
Manhattan provides life insurance, without cost to your client, THE CHASE 
covering the unpaid balance of his note up to $10,000.) MANHATTAN 
You make the sale . . . your client gets the insurance he needs BANK 
... you both benefit from the convenient Chase Manhattan 
Insurance Premium Budget Plan. Cuarterep IN 1799 
For free booklets to distribute to your clients, call our Head Office: New York 15, N. Y. 


Instalment Credit Division, HAnover 2-6000, Ext. 5471. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Success Has Greeted Standard Life's 
Mutual Fund Program Now in 4th Year 


Standard Life of Indiana has been breaking production records over the past few 
years and its percentages of paid-for increases have been well above the industry aver- 
age. This year’s production to date is substantially ahead of the ¥% mark of 1959. More- 
over, the company’s average size policy sold has increased 36%% in the past four years 
and is now in excess of $8,000. The one single factor which has made possible this 
growth is the forward looking move which the Standard made in 1956 when it acquired 


a mutual fund affiliate. 


In an interview this weck with William H. O’Brien, public relations vice president 
of the Standard, The Eastern Underwriter was advised that company’s progress in this 
field is based on solid sales of Ordinary life insurance and not on term insurance sales. 
“We have yet to sell that first term policy in the combination sale,” he emphasized. Why 
Standard Life did what it did and why it is so thoroughly sold on a combination life 
insurance-mutual fund operation is set forth by Mr. O’Brien as follows: 


In the late 1940’s and early 1950's we 
began to wonder how we could protect 
the purchasing power of our annuity 
buyers. It was obvious that something 
was needed that had both a guaranteed 
feature and also offered the buyer an 
opportunity to hedge against inflation 
Seemingly the only answer to the prob- 
lem was that of the so-called “variable 
annuity” route. That course was found 
to present more problems than inflation 
itself. 

While others were attempting to pave 
the variable annuity road, the Standard 
different 
avenue to solve the problem. The answer 


Life pioneered a completely 
was found in 1956, when we purchased 
controlling Fund 
Management Corp., the national distrib- 
Fund, Inc. 


interest in Advisers 


utor for Advisers shares 


Through the cooperation of the two 
option was 


Advisers 


corporations, an annuity 
added to the 
Fund, This gave birth to the now suc- 
cessful Retirement Equity Accumulation 
Program known as R.E.A.P., which we 
consider as one of the most unusual pro- 
grams of its kind offered the public by 
either a legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany or a mutual fund. 

This annuity option offers the investor 
the opportunity, upon liquidation of his 
shares, to purchase a single premium an- 
nuity (in amounts of $1,000 or more) 
from the Standard Life at premium rates 
that are guaranteed to him at the time 
the shares are purchased in Advisers 
Fund, and with no further cost to the 
investor beyond the initial purchase 
charge as set forth in the prospectus. 
The benefit of such a guarantee is ob- 
vious after one realizes that costs of 
annuities has gone up 40% since 1920. 

No one can predict what increase an- 
nuity costs will make in the next 20, 25 
or 30 years any more than he can tell 
where the stock market will be at that 
time. If the cost does continue to rise, 
the investor in Advisers Fund has the 
guaranteed option on the old premium 
rates. However, if they should go down, 
he can use his money to buy a fixed in- 
come at the then new premium rate, as 
he is not compelled to buy at the old 
In simpler terms it means the investor 
can, if he so chooses, purchase in 25 
years a product at 1960 prices with 1985 
dollars. 


prospectus of 


Variable and Guaranteed Dollars 


Fund shares contribute to the ingre- 
dients that go into the Retirement 
Equity Accumulation Program — the 
other part being guaranteed dollars in 
the form of a contract issued by our 
company. The particular life insurance 
or fixed annuity contract can be one or 
more of a variety which we offer. This 
contract or these contracts would offer 
the buyer the regular non-forfeiture and 
settlement option benefits as follows: 

(1) A lump sum of cash to the in- 


vestor’s beneficiary in case of his death; 
(2) a guaranteed loan or cash in case 
such is needed prior to retirement date, 
and (3) a guaranteed monthly income or 
lump sum of cash at retirement date. 
The investor buying the two separate 
products, that is, Advisers Fund shares 
and Standard Life contract, has _ his 
R.E.A.P., which consists of variable and 
guaranteed dollars. He may make his 
purchase on either a single payment, 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annual or an- 
nual basis. To aid in systematic pur- 
chases, a convenient device has been set 
up with the Fund’s custodian. Through 
the use of post-dated checks payment 
period covers the required amount to 
each corporation, ie., Advisers Fund, 
Inc. and Standard Life. 
How R.E.A.P. Works for Age 35 Risk 
Let’s take an actual example of a par- 
ticular Retirement Equity Accumuiation 
(Continued on Page 109) 
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finlidau Greetings 


A's To our policyholders whose patronage we 


sincerely appreciate. 


To our agents who enable us year after year 


to widen our sphere of public service. 


To our friends in the industry whose whole- 
souled dedication to the lofty principles of 
our great business makes us proud of our 
institutional brotherhood. 


To these and to all life insurance people everywhere, 
we extend our warmest wishes for a Merry Christmas 
filled with all the spiritual and material blessings a 
man could wish for and a New Year rich in oppor- 
tunity and prodigal in fulfillment. 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
ALBERT W. TEGLER, President 


be Executive Vice President of the Life 
Casualty Company. 


perience. Currently functioni 


330 S. Wells 








LIFE EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
$25,000 


We would classify this executive opening as a ‘‘plum''—high caliber management 
of Company; Stability—established nearly 50 years 
ence. A Multiple Line Stock operation, this company is establishing a Life Company 
running mate—not a Life Department in pe 


SPECIFICATIONS: Minimum 12 years of current Home Office administrative ex- 

in Home Office executive ity with + ibiliti 

extending into a number of administrative areas with tangible perspective in produc- 

tion. Company does not require individual whose bocknround has been predominantly 
in production. Proven administrative requirement will be governing factor. 


Company housed in city with excellent living conditions—population under 500,000. 
Employer assumes all moving costs, service fee, etc. We guarantee confidential 


handling of all inquiries. This position representative of the most extensive insurance 
position listings from any source in the country. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


Insurance Personnel Exclusively 


HArrison 7-9040 











0 plus very profitable experi- 


esent operations. Individual employed will 
mpany and Vice President of the Fire and 
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Wm. A. Sullivan of Coast 
Is Leaving Public Life 


\ warm reception by his confreres was 
given to William A. Sullivan of the 
State of Washington at the recent con- 
vention of National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners at Hotel Com- 
modore. He is retiring from public life 
on January 11, 1961. 

Mr. Sullivan, who is 75, and was elected 
Commissioner in 1932, has led the ticket 
every four years since that time. It 
made no difference whether Republicans 
or Democrats carried the state. A wide- 
ly popular and radiant personality who 
does not pull punches he came to the 
United States from Ireland when 16, 
going directly to San Francisco. 

Prior to World ‘War I he entered the 
insurance field and became a member of 


San Francisco Insurance Brokers Ex- 





Executive Office: Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WILLIAM A. SULLIVAN 


change. After the war he moved to 
Seattle where he continued in insurance 
and also was in the real estate field. 





Cos. New Committee on 


Farm Mortgage Loans 

The joint legislative committee of 
LIAA-ALC has appointed a new sub- 
committee whose consideration will be 
farm mortgage loaning. Chairman of the 
subcommittee is George A. Fletcher, 
secretary, farm mortgage department, 
The Travelers. 

Other members of the committee are: 

Harold W. Anway, second vice presi- 
dent for farm mortgages, Mutual Life of 
New York; Lester B. Foreman, manager, 
farm loans, Business Men’s Assurance; 
Francis E. Ferguson, manager, farm mort- 
gages, Northwestern Mutual Life; E. E. 
McAnelly, assistant vice president, Bankers 
Life of Iowa, and Denzil C. Warden, 
second vice president, agricultural loans, 
Connecticut Mutual Life. 

Function of the committee will be to 
keep informed of legislative develop- 
ments on a Federal and state level which 
are of interest to companies operating 
in the farm mortgage loan field. 


United States Life 


Appoints Immel in Cal. 

Stuart L. Russel, CLU, Pacific regional 
superintendent of agencies for United 
States Life, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Robert J. Immel as general 
agent in Sherman Oaks, Cal. 

Mr. Immel has had an _ outstanding 
career as a personal producer in the 
life insurance business for nine years. 
He goes to United States Life from New 
England Life, where he was agent and 
district manager with' the Bruce Bare 
Agency in Los Angeles. 
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Earl Trangmar 


(Continued from Page 6) 


wanted for stump speaking assignments. 
I was invited but said no; I suggested 
however, since my bent, if any, was 
reportorial that for a summer’s work I 
wouldn’t mind a publicity job with the 
drys. I got it. A close friend of mine 
—with even fewer scruples—took an iden- 
tical job with the wets. Along with my 
publicity operations on behalf of the 
drys—all on a high moral plane, I made 








elections over a period of years for 
every county in Michigan. I predicted 
if the trend in the forthcoming election 
followed those of preceding elections, 
Michigan would go dry by 5,000 votes. It 
actually went dry by 9,000 votes—which 
even Gallup would admit is pretty good 
pollstering.” 

After graduation from college in 1917, 
and two years as director of publications, 
Mr. Trangmar moved on to the advertis- 
ing business to become in another two 
years a partner in a well known national 
advertising agency, first in Cincinnati, 
then in New York. He moved from this 


Metropolitan for reasons which he gives 
as the salvation of his soul and a flight 
from ulcers. “I could hear Gabriel call- 
ing,” he alleges, “but I was tone deaf.” 


His Family 


Mr. and Mrs. Trangmar, whose home 
is at 28 Dartmouth Road, Douglaston, 
L.I., have three daughters, nine full 
grandchildren, and a factional grandchild. 
Mrs. Trangmar is the daughter of the 
late Judge Charles Barnard Collingwood 
and Harriet Thomas Collingwood of 
Lansing, Mich. The judge was one of 
Michigan’s leading jurists for many years. 


radio and television commentator, is a 
grandson of Judge Collingwood and a 
nephew of Mrs. Trangmar. 

The three Trangmar daughters are 
Mrs. Robert W. Herrell, Pleasantville, 
Calif.; Mrs. Preston Wooten Mack, 
Northport, Long Island and Mrs. Samuel 
G. Gallu, West Los Angeles, California. 
Mr. Gallu is a television producer, in- 
cluded among whose originations have 
been such productions as “Navy Log,” 
“Behind Closed Doors,” “U. S. Border 
Patrol,” “Blue Angels,” and others. 

Mr. Trangmar continues in his respon- 
sibilities in industry relations and in sales 








after 12 successful years to serve with 
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a study of the votes in local option 









CALL or WRITE any of our 
General Agents in New York or Long Island 


NEW YORK CITY 


LILLIAN F. DOUGLASS AGENCY SASSOON E. KASHI AGENCY 
11 West 42nd Street 116 Nassau Street 
New York 36, New York New York 38, New York 
Telephone: BR 9-3214 Telephone: BA 7-3568 


‘ GREEN ACRES ASSOCIATES, INC. DANIEL COHEN AGENCY 
: 95 Madison Avenue 60 East 42nd Street 
New York 22, New York New York, New York 
Telephone: MU 5-4467 Telephone: YU 6-8450 


FINANCIAL PROGRAMS CORP. 
OF AMERICA 
575 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 
Telephone: Plaza 2-2525 


BROOKLYN 
ARTHUR ROSENBERG AGENCY 





KEARNS & McCOURT : 
LIFE ASSOCIATES, INC. ; 


7309 Third Avenue 
Brooklyn 9, New York 375 Jay Street | 
Telephone: TE 6-5000 Brooklyn, New York 8 
Telephone: UL 8-7100 8 
LONG ISLAND | 


THE MARK DAVIS AGENCY, INC. 
114 Main Street 
Hempstead, New York West Hempstead, New York 
Telephone: IV 5-2414 Telephone: IV 9-6268 


MARSHALL A. RUBENSTEIN AGENCY DOUGLASS AGENCY L. |. BRANCH 
85 North Broadway Walter Ruckel, Brokerage Mgr. 


SAMUEL GORE AGENCY 
47 Broadway 


i P. O. Box 83 79 South Main Street 
: Hicksville, New York Sayville, New York 
4 Telephone: OV 1-4540 Telephone: SA 4-2424 


Ce ae 





Charles B. Collingwood, well known promotion services in Metropolitan. 
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‘Following the Hounds”? 


Prior to the Revolution, George Washington, a superb horseman, par- 
ticipated frequently in his favorite sports, fishing and fox hunting for 
which he and his neighbors “followed the hounds” near his Mt. Vernon 
estate. 


This reproduction is one in a series of eleven original oil 
paintings by Walter Haskell Hinton which portray 
little-known events in the life of our Country’s first 
president, George Washington. 


A booklet containing full-color reproduction of all 
eleven paintings is available upon request. In addi- 
tion, we hope you will visit us and view the original 
paintings which hang in our Home Office Gallery. 


Washington National 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES * EVANSTON, ILL. 
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Pach Bros., N.Y. 
READ, JR. 


Home Life 


FREDERICK W. 


(Continued from Page 18) 


of the Committee on Insurance Law of 
the latter association and is presently 
a member of its Committee on Military 
Justice. A past member of the Joint 
ALC-LIAA Committee on Premium 
Taxation, Mr. Read currently is a mem- 
ber of the New York State Committee 
on Federal Affairs of the Health In- 
surance Association of America. 

A resident of Port Washington, Long 
Island, since school age Mr. Read is a 
past president of its Board of Education 
and subsequently served as chairman of 
a Citizens’ Advisory Committee whose 
studies led to the construction of the 
John Philip Sousa Junior High School. 
Active in the Episcopal Church, he is 

director of the St. Stephen’s Church 
Chapter of the Brotherhood of St 
Andrew and also is a lay reader both 
in his home parish of St. Stephen’s and 
in Trinity Church on lower Broadway, 
New York City. With rank of captain he 
has for several years been the command- 
ing officer of Naval Reserve Law Com- 
pany 3-3, probably the oldest, largest 
and most active such unit in the Naval 
Reserve 

Mr. and Mrs. Read, the foment Evelyn 
Avery, have two children, Frederick ITI, 
16, and Cynthia, 12 


Charles H. Kendell 


\ native of Louisville, Charles H. 
Kendall, executive vice president, Wash- 
ington National, began his insurance 
career with that company in June, 1928, 
starting as an agent in Dallas. In one 
year he was promoted to superintendent 
and by January, 1931, was nz amed special 
epresentative of the Southern division. 
From that date he has been promoted 
to each position in his company’s home 
office agency organization. A member of 
the bi ard, he is on executive and finance 
committees and in charge of district 
agency department, bacladinn all field and 
home office district agency divisions. 

Mr. Kendall is serving his second term 
as a member of executive committee of 
Life Insurers Conference; chairman of 
the LIC membership committee and on 
its liaison committee. He is also a former 
member of LIAMA combination companies 
committee. Active in the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce he is also a mem- 
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CHARLES H. KENDALL 
Washington National 


ber of University Club of Evanston, 
North Shore Country Club, a trustee of 
First Methodist Church of Glenview, IIL, 
and a Mason. His principal relaxation 
is gardening. Mr. and Mrs. Kendall have 
a daughter, Laura, 9, and a son, Walter, 


Lewis C. Sprague 


Lewis C. Sprague, vice president and 
manager of agencies, Provident Mutual, 
Philadelphia, celebrated 25 years of con- 
tinuous service with the company in 
March of this year. Prior to this affili- 
ation, he was — int general agent of 
Penn Mutual's J. Elliott Hall Agency in 
New York. In 1935 he began his Provi- 
dent Mutual career as manager of one of 
the company’s New York agencies and 
three years later was appointed general 
agent, 

Mr. Sprague was a member of the 
board of New York Life Underwriters 
Association and also served on various 


Harris & Ewing 
ELDER A, PORTER 
Manhattan Life 





Fabian Bachrach 
SPRAGUE 
Provident Mutual 


LEWIS C. 


of its committees as well as on those 
of the Life Managers Association. He 
was a trustee of the Scarborough Pres- 
byterian Church, a member of the Round 
Table of New York and of the Amherst 
College Chapter of Delta Kappa Epsilon 
I‘raternity. He took an active part in his 
company’s General Agents and Man- 
agers Association and was its president 
in 1951. 

Early in 1955, in line with the expan- 
sion of the operations of the agency 
department, Mr. Sprague was called to 
the home office to become second vice 
president, agency department. In Octo- 
ber of the same year, he was elected vice 
president and manager of agencies. The 
company’s expansion program has con- 
tinued at an increased pace and new pro- 
duction records have been established 
under his leadership. 

A resident of Wynnewood, Pa., Mr. 
Sprague is a member of the Union 
League and the Philadelphia Country 
Club. 


David G. Scott 


A native of Alberta, Canada, David G. 
Scott, first vice president and actuary, 
Continental Assurance Co., was gradu- 
ated from McGill University in 1932, at 
which time he joined the actuarial ‘de- 
partment of Montreal Life. In 1940 he 
was moved to the agency department, 
working out actuarial phases of agency 
problems. A year later he joined Con- 
tinental Assurance as head of the actu- 
arial department and was named assistant 
actuary within six months. Five years 
later he was elected actuary and in 1954 
vice president and actuary. Elected to 
the board in April, 1956, he was named 
first vice president and actuary in Sep- 
tember of that year. 

Mr. Scott attended elementary and 
secondary schools in both United States 
and Canada. His early ambition was to 
be an actuary. Upon graduation from 
high school he took a job in the home 
office of Sun Life of Canada and after 
some time made application for a trans- 
fer to the actuarial department. Re- 
jected because he didn’t have a college 
degree he enrolled at McGill. He became 
a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries in 
1944. He is a past chairman of actuarial 
committee of the ALC and is a member 
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DAVID G. SCOTT 


Continental Assurance 


of the Chicago Actuarial Club, in which 
he has held all its offices. 


Elder A. Porter 


Elder A. Porter, vice president and 
chief actuary, Manhattan Life, who 
joined the company 25 years ago, is a 
graduate of University of Michigan 
started his career in life insurance in 
1919 following Army service in World 
War | 

He was actuary of Indianapolis Life 
until 1927 except for one year spent as 
actuary of Indiana State Insurance De- 
partment. In 1927 Mr. Porter became 
vice president in charge of operations of 
Bankers National Life of Jacksonville, 
Florida, which two years later was 
merged with two other companies to 
form the present Bankers National Life, 
Montclair, N. J. Mr. Porter was first 
vice president of the consolidated com- 
pany until close of 1932 when he entered 
the consulting ‘field. 

Joining Manhattan in 1935 he became 
actuary the following year, was elected 
secretary in 1940, and eight years later 
was made vice president and actuary. 
On August 1, 1950 he was elected vice 
president and chief actuary. 

Mr. Porter is a Fellow by examination 
of American Institute of Actuaries and 
the Actuarial Society of America. 


MARKS 30TH ANNIVERSARY 

James H. Moorcroft, Detroit area 
general agent, recently marked his 30th 
service anniversary with Midland Mutual 
Life. 

Mr. Moorcroft has consistently ranked 
among the company’s field performance 
leaders. For 28 of his 30 years with Mid 
land Mutual, he has been a member of 
the “App-A-Week” club, having sub- 
mitted at least one new personal insur- 
ance application each week for 1,480 con- 
secutive weeks. He is also a member 
of the Leaders Club of the company 
and has qualified 14 times for the Na- 
tional Quality Award. 


R. T. Maurer Promoted 


Richard T. Maurer has been promote 
to manage the Cincinnati agency of 
State Mutual Life of America. 

A graduate of the company’s manage- 
ment development program, Mr. Maurer 
joined State Mutual’s Nathan P. Paulis 
agency in Dayton as assistant gener: il 
agent in 1958. Earlier this year he was 
promoted to associate general agent 
there 

Mr. Maurer began his life insurance 
career as an agent in 1956. A _ native 
of Dayton, he is a member of the Day- 
ton Association of Life Underwriters, 
having served on its board of directors, 
and a member of the Dayton Ge neral 
Agents and Managers Association. He 
is president-elect of the Chaminade High 
School Alumni Association, and has 
served on its board of directors since 


1958. 
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THE QUALITY of our MARKSMEN 


— 1960 we have faced the challenge of “doing better” than in 
1959 when this agency increased its production by 26% and closed with 
$48,000,000. 


It is so easy to set a new goal but to achieve it calls for considerable plan- 


ning and man power stimulation. 


Fortunately, our agency is built on Quality, both in its agent man power 
and staff performance. All of our 82 full time men and women are career 
life underwriters, most of whom had no previous insurance experience before 
joining us. Among them are 26 members of the Million Dollar Round Table! 


As a result of their sales efforts we'll close 1960 with $51,000,- 
000 of Ordinary paid-for ($33 per thousand average premium), and 
less than 25% of this total is pension business. Best part of this 
record is its Quality and high persistency — our lapse ratio is the 
lowest of any agency of our class in the New England Life. 


It will indeed be rewarding to close the year as New England Life’s lead- 
ing agency, making three consecutive years of leadership. If such is the case, as 
we confidently believe, the major credit will go to our 82 Marksmen, of whom 
we are mighty proud. 


DAVID MARKS, Jr. C.L.U. 


General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mdtil U1 FE her eer 


Vek COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL, LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1635 


666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Phone: ClIrecle 5-2300 


P.S. To keep pace with 1960 growth we have taken addi- 
tional space at 666 Fifth Avenue and now occupy the 
entire 20th floor of this building, part of the 22nd and 
part of the 30th. 
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Changes in Commissioners 
Because of the Election 


There were changes in the administra- 
tion of 13 states as the result of the 
recent election, but aparently only four 
Commissioners, who served under the 
losing governors, may be immediately 
affected thereby. These Commissioners 
were not appointed for a specific term 
and generally such appointments coin- 
cide with the term of office of their 
governors, although occasionally they 
are reappointed. They are as follows: 


ee Illinois 
Wilham E. Grubbs ......... Nebraska 
Ralph F. Apodaca .......New Mexico 
Hartley F. Roberts...... Rhode Isiand 


The following Commissioners were ap- 
pointed for a definite term and may con- 
tinue to hold office despite the change 
in the state administration. Sometimes, 
however, these Commissioners resign 
their office upon the change of adminis- 
tration. The Commissioners so appointed 


and the expiration of their terms of 
thice follow: 
William J. Dawson, South Dakota, 


June 30, 1961; Otis M 
chusetts, April 7, 1962 


Whitney, Massa- 
William Edward 


Hawaiian Agents —Tullar 


(Continued from Page 5) 


widespread new business, industrial and 
residential construction, mounting em- 
ployment and larger personal income. 


The latter, for example, has for many 
vears been increasing faster than the 
national rate. The television set, auto- 
matic washer, two car family, electr cally 


operated home and the ambition for 
better standard of living appear as 
frequently on the Islands as elsewhere 
in the nation. 


William G. Tullar 


William G. Tullar represents John 
Hancock as manager of the life insurance 
department of on Factors, Inc. 
The general agency has a field force of 
38 members Ree rhout the Hawaiian 
Islands. He moved to Hawaii three and 
a half years ago. after a a 
agency career on > Mainland and was 
appointed direct: r of training in the 
John Hancock’s Hawaiian general agency 
operation. A native of New Jersey, Mr. 
Tullar was promoted to manager of the 
Honolulu agency in October of this vear. 
Active in church, Cub Scout and PTA 
affairs, Mr. and Mrs. Tullar have three 
sons and a daughter. 














All of these things, topped off by 
the fact that Hawaii has one of the 
youngest populations in the nation, with 
a median age of 24, as contrasted with 
30. for the United States as 2 whole, 
point toward ever increasing life in- 
surance growth in the area. Our per- 
sistency rate on new sales has been 
exceptionally high, and the per capita 
coverage for Hawaii's population of 
some 600,000 is the highest in the nation. 
Bank loan and minimum deposit sales 
are at a minimum, indicating an aware- 
ness on the part of Hawaii's well- 
-~ ated population of the lasting values 

f life insurance. 

Typical of the Hawaiian population as 
a whole members of the John Hancock 
agency are well traveled and have at- 
tained a high level of education. Most 
of them have attended college on the 
Mainland or one of Hawaii’s public and 
priv ate institutions of collegiate rank, 
the largest being University of Hawaii. 
The agency itself maintains a full-time 
director of training and development. 


; Selling life insurance in Hawaii is a 
far cry from what some might envision 
as a long series of leisurely sales presen- 
tations over bowls of poi in little grass 
shacks in Kaunakakai. Here in this 
vigorous new state, we are face to face 
with one of the most alert and indus- 
trious populations in the nation, whose 
outlook for the future matches that of 
any other in the Union. 
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July 1, 1963; 
Minnesota, 
1965; C. Judson Pearson, West Virginia, 
June 30, 1965. 


Cyrus C. 
February 1, 


Timmons, Iowa, 


Magnusson, 


These Commissioners who stood for 
office in the recent election were re- 
elected: J. Edwin Larson, Florida; 


Frank Sullivan, Kansas; John J. Holmes, 
Montana; Charles F. Gold, North Caro- 
line; A. J. Jensen, North Dakota. Lee 
I. Kueckelhan of State of Washington 
won at the polls. Commissioner W. 
Sullivan of Washington retires on Jan- 
uary 11, 1961. He did not run in the 
election. 


American Travelers Sold 


To Midwestern United Life 


W. J. Holliday, Jr., president of Amer- 
ican Equities Corp. of Indianapolis, an- 
nounces the sale of the controlling inter- 
est of American Travelers Life Insur- 
ance Co. to Midwestern United Life In- 
surance Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind. He 
also announced the election to the board 
of American Travelers Life, three top 
officers of the Midwestern United Life: 
Phil J. Schwanz, president; Donald B. 
Grissom, vice president and secretary; 


and Charles A. Lord, treasurer. 

Roy A. Foan, president of American 
Travelers Life, announced that the com- 
pany will have at the end of the year 
in excess of $40,000,000 of insurance in 
force, and a premium income in excess 
of $1,540,000 on an earned basis. 

Phil Schwanz, president of Midwestern 
United Life, st: ited that there is no im- 
mediate change contemplated in the oper- 
ation of American Travelers Life. He 
also advised Midwestern United will have 
in excess of $325,000,000 of insurance in 
force by the end of the year, and assets 
of approximately $25,000,000 
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PROGRESS 


Progress is a 


combination of planning... 





creating ...and finally moving ahead. 


Using the most modern facilities and techniques 


two steps. As a result, our Agents 


we are accomplishing the first 


and Brokers can accomplish the third. 


Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 





BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


RKSHIRE LIFE 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1851 
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Prudential Forecast Sees Strong 


Advance 2nd Half After Mild Dip 


A mild dip in the first quarter fol- 
lowed by a strong advance in the second 
half is The Prudential Insurance Co.’s 
business forecast for 1961, being issued 
this week by Carrol M. Shanks, 
pany president. 

The grogs national product—the value 
of all goods ‘and services produced in 
the nation—will exceed $514 billion, “an 
increase of $10 billion above the 1960 
figure,” the forecast says. 

Consumer spending will reach a record 
$337 billion, an increase of $9 billion, 
remaining close to recent levels for dur- 
able goods and climbing for non-dur- 
ables and services. 


com- 


Government spending—Federal, state, 
and local combined—will “rise steadily 
and substantially” and amount to about 
$107.5 billion, up $7.5. billion. 

Foreign trade, which showed an ex- 
port surplus of $2.7 billion in 1960, will 
gain an additional billion in the coming 
year. But the deficit in the overall bal- 
ance of international payments will con- 
tinue. 

Housing Up; Plant Down 


Residential construction will rise about 
$1 billion and total over $22 billion, with 
an expected “increase of 6% in housing 
starts.” 

Expenditures on plant and equipment 
will drop $3 billion to just below $46 bil- 
lion, 

And inventories will decline slightly, 
by about $2 billion. “It is quite possible,” 
the forecast comments, “that an overly 
cautious retail inventory policy is losing 
sales which could be captured through 
display of a full line.” 

This is The Prudential’s 10th eco- 
nomic forecast. It has been prepared 
annually since 1951 by Dr. Gordon Mc- 
Kinley and his staff of company econ- 
omists. 

Its average error in estimating the 
gross national product during the past 
nine years has been 14%. The forecast 
for this year was 1% above actual. 

However, the forecast tends to be con- 
servative, having been on the high side 
of the actual GNP only twice and on the 
low side seven times. 

Look Into the Future 


In taking a look at the future, the 
forecast says, “Instead of becoming more 
prone to a serious depression, the , 
economy is becoming progressively more 
stable. Particularly in the year ahead, 
the economy is likely to accomplish its 
adjustment with relatively little hesita- 
tion in its forward progress.” 

The forecast also says, “Consumer 
prices will remain close to current levels 
throughout 1961. Intensified competition 
both at home and abroad will provide a 
pointed reminder to business and labor 
that real profits, real wages, and real 
economic welfare depend on the quality 
and quantity of what we produce, not 
on how fast we can bid up dollar tags.” 

Reviewing 1960 it finds: 

“Employment has risen by over one 
million, incomes are up, and prices have 
not climbed _ (as rapidly as in many pre- 
vious years.’ 

Despite these achievements, “the dec- 
ade..of. the ‘soaring sixties’ has not 
started off with the striking advance so 
widely predicted at the beginning of the 
year,’ 

Inv entory cutback in the second quar- 
ter “offset a good portion of the rise 
which occurred in consumer spending, in 
exports, and in business goods pur- 





Equitable Society Sets 
Ordinary Sales Record 


Equitable Society had its best Novem- 
ber. for Ordinary sales in history. The 
more than $151 million paid for was 16% 
ahead of November, 1959. 


chases.” By tl 
to hz ive its 
goods.” 

But “following the minor dip in the 
third quarter ... the national 
product appears to have set a new peak 
in the fourth quarter.” 


1e third quarter, it 


“began 
effect on sales of 


finished 


gross 


Pacific Mutual Dividends 


Dividend payments will be made to 
owners of formerly non-participating life 
insurance policies by Pacific Mutual Life 
during 1961. The payments result from 
the comps any’s completion of mutualiza- 
tion in 1959. At that time, Pacific Mutual 
life insurance originally purchased as 
non-participating automatically became 
participating. The company said then 
that owners of this insurance could look 
forward to policy dividends “should 
they be earned by this class of business.” 

Of some 80,000 formerly non-participat- 


Aktieselskabet Som Er Fremadstraebende 
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Die Vorwarts Strebende Gesellschaft 


Het Maatschappij Wat Opmart 


LIFE 
GROUP 


ACCIDENT 
PENSION 


SICKNESS 
FRANCHISE 


ing life insurance policyowners, ap- 
proximately half own policies that will 
share in a total of $700,000 in dividends 
next year. It is expected that a larger 
proportion will earn -policy dividends in 
succeeding years. 

At the same time Pacific Mutual an- 
nounced an increase in the basic- policy 
dividend rate on its participating life 
insurance. The 1961 increase will affect 
most owners of participating policies. 

The amount will necessarily vary with 
plan of insurance and age at time of 
issue, but the average increase will be 
about 9% above the 1960 scale. 


In any Language... 


Republic National Life 
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Sickness Protection in 42 States, District of 


Columbia, Puerto Rico and World-wide Rein- 


surance Service. 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REIMBURSEMENT 


BROKERAGE 
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Association of Life Counsel 





Moss Discusses Some Federal 
Income Tax Aspects of Lease-Backs 


C. Malcolm Moss, counsel of The Pru- 
dential in Mid-America home office, Chi- 
cago, in an address before Life Counsel this 
week at Waldorf discussed certain “Federal 


Income Tax Aspects of » Lease-Back.” 
Some of his conclusions : 
The sale and lease back device has 


been questioned at several levels. 
Seller-Lessee and Buyer-Lessor Related 


First, The Commissioner has had some 
degree of success, in cases where the 
seller-lessee and the buyer-lessor are re- 
lated parties, in ignoring both transac- 
tions and treating the parties as though 
neither the sale nor the lease had taken 
place. This attack has been limited large- 
ly to the situation where the parties are 
related — corporation and stockholder, 
sister corporations under common con- 
trol, corporations and partnerships where 
the corporate stockholders are partners, 
parent and child, etc. This attack has 
been successful only where the sale price 
on the sale and/or the rent or other 
terms on the lease-back have been un- 
realistic when compared with transactions 
between adverse parties dealing at arm’s 
length, or where there was no demon- 
strable business necessity or advantage 
to the seller-lessee. 


A “Mortgage” Transaction 


Second. The taxpayer in Lazarus and 
the Government in Leeds and Lippincott 
59 have succeeded in telescoping the sale 


and the lease-back transactions into a 
single transaction, characterized as a 
mortgage. 


Worthwhile predictions as to the future 
course of policy in the Internal Revenue 
Service are difficult to make, but one can 
venture a guess that the Leeds and Lip- 
pincott case may point to a renewed 
attack along this line. This attack would 
be made in cases where the seller-lessee 
deals with an unrelated party but where 
the dealings are not in terms of what is 
the current fair market value of the 
property for purposes of sale, and what 
is the current fair rental value of this 
type of property for the period of a 
lease, but rather are in terms of how 
much money the “seller” wants to realize 





Boston Actuaries Meet 


A discussion of the influence of the 
1959 Federal Income Tax Law upon 
new premium rates, reserves, and cash 
values was featured at a recent meeting 
of the Actuaries’ Club of Boston held 
at the Harvard Club. Robert E. Slater, 
John Hancock, was chairman for this 
meeting. 

Other discussion topics dealt with 
accidental death benefits, new money 
rates, pension plans, and the new actu- 
arial examination program. 

Bertram N. Pike, John Hancock, was 
first vice chairman, Charles A. Yardley, 
New England Life, second vice chairman, 
and Robert H. Hoskins, John Hancock, 
secretary-treasurer, 





Prudential Names Ericsson 


John R. Ericsson has been appointed 
a senior investment analyst in the 
Prudential Insurance Co.’s bond depart- 
ment. He was formerly a security analyst 
with Arnold Bernhard & Co., New York 
investment advisers, 





C. MALCOM MOSS 


and what interest rate and amortization 
of principal the “buyer” wants. 

Third. The Commissioner has, in many 
sale and lease-back cases, and in most 
buy or build-to-suit and lease-back cases, 
as well as in the straight lease cases, 
confined his attack to the lease as such. 
His current position in these cases is 
exemplified in Rev. Rul. 55-540. He would 
completely disregard the characterization 
of the transaction as a lease by the 
parties, and apply a purely economic test. 
The Tax Court has largely accepted this 
approach, but many of the Courts of Ap- 
peals have not. The appellate courts 
seem to give greater weight to the ques- 
tion of good faith in fixing sales prices 
and rentals and other lease terms. How- 
ever, in all cases, the presence of an 
option to purchase at the end of the 
term for a nominal price, or the presence 
of an option to purchase at a full fair 
price, but against which price the 
“rentals” paid under the lease are cred- 
ited, are apt to influence the Court 
toward disallowing deductions for rents. 











CONSULTING ACTUARIES INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
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New Money Method 


(Continued from Page 22) 

If a particular line is producing more 
of the premiums on which higher earn- 
ings are being obtained, should not that 
line, in all equity, be credited with such 
earnings currently to a greater extent 
than the so-called slower line which has 
contributed very little? Stated another 
way, should not the slower line receive 
only the investment income from the 
funds it produces for such earnings? 

While there may have been competi- 
tive overtones from other business which 
stimulated thinking in this area, 
viously the only sound basis for such 
new theories is whether they are fair 
and justified from the standpoint of 
equity between policyholders. In other 
words, we must consider the basis cri- 
teria of divisible surplus distribution. 
This new method being considered is 
simply a natural evolution of progress 
and refinement in considering equity be- 
tween policyholders. There are many 
other examples or precedents which have 
evolved out of such progress, for 
stance, the matter of varying interest 
guarantees by a class of policyholders, 
or premiums being graded by size, etc. 
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JOHN A. NEWMAN AGENCY 


130 William St., New York 38, N. Y. 
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Years ago some of these items were con- 
sidered discriminatory. Today, it may 
be discrimination if you do not follow 
them. : 

While our actuaries initially decide 
such matters, we, as attorneys, must 
nevertheless be interested to determine 
whether the actuarial formulae employed 
can be justified from the standpoint of 
equity in the event the theories are 
questioned in litigation. 


Those on Panel 


Among those on the panel were H. 
van B. Cleveland, associate general coun- 
sel, John Hancock; Paul E. Brown, as- 
sistant counsel, Bankers Life Co.; and 
J. Maurice Miller, Jr., associate general 
counsel, Life Insurance Co, of Virginia. 

Mr. Cleveland discussed the theory 
and its application to the Group Annuity 
line. Mr. Brown commented on the ex- 
tension of the method to all lines of 
business. The discussion involved some 
further explanation of the theory which 
showed how it can be applied “across 
the board” rather than just to one line 
of business. Mr. Miller discussed prob- 
lem areas in its entire field. 





Occidental Ass’t Manager 

James H. Poston has been appointed 
assistant manager in the Dallas branch 
office of Occidental Life of California. He 
assumes his new position after nine 
months in the Dallas office as assistant 
brokerage manager. 

Born and educated in Dallas, Mr. 
Poston served in the merchant marine 
for three years. 
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What did the explorer miss 
most in the polar vastness? 


IMAGINE—if you can—a world in 
which you’d never hear a single famil- 
iar sound. 

An explorer of the Antarctic once 
lived alone for weeks in this kind of 
silence. And later he wrote that he 
missed nothing so much as the voices 
of friends, and countless other sounds 
that we hear daily. 

If your hearing is good now, how can 
you keep it that way? Equally impor- 
tant, what can you do to protect your 
children’s hearing? 

Most symptoms of ear trouble in 
adults are easily recognized—straining 
to hear low-pitched conversations, feel- 
ings of fullness or congestion, ringing 
or buzzing sounds in the ears. Any one 
of these symptoms should be investi- 
gated by your physician. 

It’s more difficult to tell when a 
child’s hearing is affected. But there are 
signs that should alert parents to trou- 
ble. Inattention, a tendency to shyness, 
a desire to be alone and inability to 
pronounce words properly—all these 
may indicate a hearing difficulty. 


Should any of these signs appear, a 
child’s hearing should be tested. More- 
over, it’s advisable to have a child’s 
ears examined after measles, chicken 
pox, mumps, whooping cough, swollen 
adenoids and a sore throat from any 
cause—even though there are no symp- 
toms of ear trouble. 

Ear infections are no longer the seri- 
ous problem they once were—thanks 
to the antibiotic drugs. When given 
promptly, these drugs usually bring 
rapid cure. And surgery is of great 
benefit to many people in middle and 
later life afflicted with chronic pro- 








gressive deafness. 

Those who are hard of hearing are 
in great need of patience and under- 
standing. Without it they are likely to 
feel the loneliness of the Antarctic ex- 
plorer. Speaking slowly and distinctly 
is a great help. Fingers should be kept 
away from the lips since many deaf- 
ened people unconsciously depend on 
some lip reading. 

Your best protection against ear trou- 
bles at all ages lies in regular tests of 
your hearing and prompt treatment by 
a physician at the first sign of any dif- 
ficulty in hearing. 





This advertisement is one of a continu- 
ing series sponsored by Metropolitan in 
the interest of our national health and 
welfare. It is appearing in two colors in 
publications with a total circulation in 
excess of 45,000,000 including Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, Redbook, Reader’s Digest, 
National Geographic, U. S. News, Look. 
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A. T. Collier Discusses 
Insurance as Career 


COMPETITION FOR MANPOWER 
Insurance Business Offers Early Test 
For Abilities, Prompt Promotion, and 
Constant Mental Challenge 
The battle for executive brains is not 
so much a “promotion” as a “marriage,” 
Abram T. Collier, vice president of John 
Hancock Mutual Life told the annual meet- 
ing of the Life Insurance Association of 
America, at the Waldorf-Astoria. Mr. Col- 
lier spoke at a symposium on competition 
for manpower 
“This marriag Mr. Collier said, “in- 
volves the creation of a two-way relation- 
ship, which is designed, if all goes well, 
to last a lifetime. It involves an intimate 
appraisal of subtle considerations, both 
by the individual and the business; and 
after the appraisal, it involves a judg- 
ment of compatibility and an inner con- 
viction that together the parties will lead 

useful and happy lives.” 


Image Should Be Changed 


Analyzing the impression made by the 
life insurance business on career-bound 
men, Mr. Collier said that the image, 
sn ara og is an ambivalent one. 
would like 





“Many of the young men we 
to recruit respect our business as an 
institution, but don’t consider it attrac- 


tive as a career,” he commented. “To 


many of the able young men we would 
like to interest, we appear to be an 
heiress who is ‘handsome but hefty, 
wealthy but close-fisted, reliable but 
dull.’ 

“If we are to combat this impression 


and enhance the appeal of our industry 
we must alter conditions as they exist 
in fact. No program of publicity or 
public relations, regardless of how large 
or how expensive, can do it for us.” 


His Suggestions 


Mr. Collier made several yg 18 ions 
to refute popular objections to the life 
insurance business. 

First, we must revise the philosophy 
of our compensation structure for home 
office executive jobs. While reports in- 
dicate that our wage scale for clerical, 
sales, technical and middle management 


positions compares favorably with other 
large business, our executive compensa- 
tion may be somewhat low in some com- 
panies. Men looking for careers are 
concerned about their long range mone- 
tary success, he said. 

Savings 
thought, 


from operating expenses he 
might be used to constitute a 
pool for incentive compensation, which 
could be distributed to the individuals 
or groups whose work contributed to it. 
If such a plan could be developed it 
would be useful to both mutual and stock 
companies. In addition, methods of exec- 


utive control should be revised to con- 
vince men in the career market that 
the life insurance business offers them 


early opportunities to test their abilities, 


prompt cme. and a continuing 
mental challenge. 
“We must take our able young men 


into a kind of partnership where their 

voices are heard, their opinions sought, 

their energies harnessed, and their crea- 

tiveness tapped,” Mr. Collier said. 
Collective Action 

The life insurance business is based 
on a plan where individuals reach their 
separate goals through collective action. 
It should be uniquely able to grant its 
executives the freedom they want and 
yet maintain a balance with the demands 
of the organization, he added. 

“Can we not require enough of their 
(executives) interest and energy for 
the purposes of the organization, while 
at the same time, allowing them enough 
of their own 


resources for their own 
personal growth?” he asked, “Can we 
not so arrange our affairs that what 


constitutes growth for the company also 
constitutes growth for the individual ?” 


LIAA Wives Visit 


Wives of insurance men attending the 
th annual meeting of Life Insurance 
Association of America at the Waldorf 
this week attended a matinee Wednes- 


day afternoon of four Broadway hits. 
The musicals were “The Unsinkable 
Molly Brown” and “Take Me Along’ 


and the dramas were “Advise and Con- 
sent” and “The Miracle Worker.” Those 
not attending a matinee made a tour of 
the United Nations building on the 
banks of the East River. 

On Thursday the women were invited 
to a regular luncheon meeting of LIAA 
which was held in the Sert Room and 
where they heard Dr. Wernher von 
Braun, director, Development Operations 
Division, Army Ballistic Missile Agency, 
on “Why We Must Conquer Space.” 

Chairman of the ladies’ entertainment 
committee was Mrs. Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, wife of the Connecticut Mutual 
president. Other members of the com- 
mittee were: 

Mrs. E. J. Faulkner, wife of the 
president of Woodmen Accident & Life Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., was honorary chairman. 
Others on the committee included Mrs. 
James Franklin Oates, Jr., wife of the 
president, Equitable Society; Mrs. Deane 
C. Davis, wife of the president of Na- 
tional Life of Vermont; Mrs. Bruce 
E. Shepherd whose husband is executive 
vice president of LIAA, and Mrs. Francis 
M. Hipp whose husband is president of 
Liberty Life of Greenville, N. C. 


Management Development— 
Mayer 
(Continued from Page 28) 


these programs as the competition gets 
tougher and tougher. He cited recent 
studies among the 500 largest companies 
showing that 70% of all companies have 
some form of management development 
programs, and that among the top 50 
companies surveyed the ratio is 80%, 

Young people expect training, and 
they expect a full-sized opportunity to 
learn and grow, he added. Research by 
the Association of Reserve City Bankers 
discloses that opportunity to learn and 
grow — to participate in training pro- 
grams is three times as important as 
salary to these young people, and ten 
tirmes more important than security. | 

Unfortunately, few company presi- 
dents have a very clear idea of how 
training should be done, ‘Mr. ‘Mayer said. 
“There are lots of experts—company 
personnel men and industrial psycholo- 
gists, management consultants and col- 
lege professors. They all have favorite 
theories and techniques and _ philosophies 
about executive training. There is cer- 
tainly no shortage of people who are 
willing to make a buck in the business 
of telling you how to train your future 
executives. 

“The result has 
many management 
instances, complete 
whole subject. We may have oversold 
ourselves on the values that can be 
gained from this training. And we may 
have oversold the trainees on their rate 
ot progress; and in so doing may have 
ruined some good people. Sure, there 
have been quacks who have taken some 
pretty big companies through some 
pretty silly programs.” 

In spite of these growing pains, alert 
companies continue to plan management 
development programs, and this is shown 
by a recent study of presidents of 100 
top companies who displayed consider- 
able optimism about management de- 
velopment. 

“These companies plan a selection of 
candidates from a wider academic range. 
And they will bring these candidates 
not only from colleges, but also from 
within their own ranks. There will be 
fewer lectures, fewer classroom type ac- 
tivities and more emphasis on participa- 
tion on the job.” 


confusion in 
and in some 
with the 


been 
circles, 
disgust 


Company Assets Nearly $120 Billion; 
Dr. O’ Leary Sees No Steep Interest Drop 


Life Insurance Association Director of Economic Research 
Tells Annual Meeting Longer-Run Outlook for Interest 
Rates is Toward Firmness. 


The assets of all United 
insurance companies as of 


States life 
December 31 
are estimated at $119.45 billion, an in- 
crease of $5.8 billion during the year, 
Dr. James J. O’Leary, director of 
nomic research of Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, told the annual 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, Discussing the trend 
of interest Dr. O’Leary said that 


eco- 


week. 
rates, 


this 


DR. 


JAMES J. O'LEARY 


while rates have displayed a tendency 
to soften since early in 1960 he does not 
expect further downward pressure to be 


strong and for the longer-run outlook 
“in the Sixties long-term interest rates 
seem likely to remain at the levels 


1959,” 


Investment Distribution 


reached in 


As to the distribution of 
investments, securities, 
gages, and other investments of a non- 
governmental character are expected, as 
in the past, to account for ap- 
proximately 90 percent of assets. Cor- 
porate bonds estimated to account 
for 39% of mortgages for 35% 
and stocks for 4%. In the governmental 


company 


corporate mort- 


recent 


are 


assets, 


sectors of the economy, investments in 
United States _Government bonds are 
estimated at 5.5% of assets. 

Of the investments of a nongovern- 
mental character, corporate bonds are 


expected to total $47.1 billion, of which 
industrial and miscellaneous bonds 
should account for $26.6 billion, public 
utility bonds, $16.75 billion, and railroad 
bonds, including equipment trust obliga- 
tions, $3.75 billion. Holding of mortgages 
are expected to amount to $1.75 billion, 
including $3 billion of farm mortgages. 
Of non-farm mortgages, estimated at 
$38.75 billion, FHA and VA loans are 
expected to account for about $16 billion. 
Altogether residential loans are expected 
to make up three-fourths of total non- 
farm mortgages with the remaining one- 
fourth representing business and com- 
mercial mortgages loans. Real estate 
holdings should approximate $3.85 billion. 
Holdings of stocks, including both pre- 





ferred and common, are estimated at 
$4.8 billion. Policy loans are expected to 
reach $5.3 billion. Cash and miscellaneous 
assets are estimated at $5.15 billion. 


Longer-run Outlook for Interest Rates 


“As to the trend of interest rates,” 
said Dr. O’Leary, “let us take a brief 
look at the longer-run outlook for inter- 
est rates in the decade of the Sixties, 
Some capital market analysts are asking 
the question: Has the long upswing oi 
interest rates during the past fifteen 
years just about run its course, and are 
we now entering a period in which both 
capital market forces and Federal policies 
will produce a prolonged decline of 
interest rates? My answer is in the nega- 
tive because I believe that total capital 
demands during the Sixties will continue 
to press against available supplies and 


interest rates will generally tend to be 
firm at around the levels reached in 
late 1959, 


“This view is based upon several basic 
economic forces which seem likely to 
be operating in the Sixties, as follows: 


“1. Recent events in the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations confirm 
that the cold war will remain with us, 
and probably intensify, for the foresee- 
able future. This makes it virtually 
certain that Federal expenditures for 
military preparedness and foreign eco- 
nomic aid are likely to rise further 
in the next several years. We are just 
beginning the task of trying to win or 
maintain the friendship of the new 
African nations against the ruthless 
infiltration of the Communist bloc. Simi- 
larly, our task in Latin American coun- 
tries seems more difficult. Our efforts to 
overcome the lead of the Russians in 
space are bound to mean accelerated 
Federal spending. Moreover, it is likely 
that Federal policies aimed at stimulating 
a faster rate of economic growth of the 
country, to keep ahead of the Com- 
munist countries and to demonstrate that 
our free economic system is better than 
theirs, will lead to rising Federal spend- 
ing. There are serious dangers involved 
in this trend toward rising Federal ex- 
penditures, but it seems likely to occur. 

“2. During the Sixties we have the 
prospect of a_ significant stepping up 
in the rate of household formations 
which should contribute to an increasing 
volume of consumer expenditures and 
home building. According to the latest 
projections of the Bureau of the Census, 
the annual rate of household formations 
will increase for the next 20 years. Under 
the most favorable assumptions for in- 
crease, the Bureau of the Census projects 
that the annual rate of household forma- 
tions will rise from about 883,000 in the 
last two years of the Fifties to an annual 
rate of about 1,018,000 in the first five 
years of the Sixties, and to a slightly 
higher annual rate of 1,083,000 in the 
second half of the decade. During the 
Seventies the projections show a more 
pronounced rise to an annual rate of 
1,338,000 in the second half of that 
decade. Accordingly, the expanding mar- 
kets for consumer goods and_ housing 
occasioned by the higher rate of house- 
hold formations should enhance the gen- 
eral economic prospects of the Sixties. 
However, the impact. of a rising rate of 
household formations in this decade should 
not be exaggerated. The average annual 
rate of 1,083,000 in the second half of 
the Sixties is still considerably below 
the annual rate of 1,525,000 in the three- 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Ohio National Names Group 


Pension Vice President 


THEODORE T. 


McCLINTOCK 


Ohio National Life has appointed 
Theodore T. McClintock to the newly- 
created position of vice president, Group 
and Pensions, it was announced by M. 
Rey Dodson, president. 

Mr. McClintock took office December 
1 and will be in over-all charge of the 
company’s growing Group and pension 
operations. He has been connected with 
the life insurance profession since 1927, 
and brings an exceptionally full and 
varied background to his new post. 

Prior to joining Ohio National Life, 
Mr. McClintock served as regional vice 
president, reinsurance, with the Ameri- 
can United Life of Indianapolis. A 
graduate of University of lowa in 1927, 
he has been affiliated with several East- 
ern companies in an executive capacity, 
since he entered the insurance field. Be- 
ginning with an underwriting position 
for Lincoln National Life, his early asso- 
ciations were with Columbian National 
Life of Boston, Ohio State Life, and 
Fidelity Health and Accident Mutual 
Insurance. In 1954 he joined American 
United Life where he organized their 
A & S operation and directed reinsur- 
ance activities. 





Connecticut General Life 
Field Appointments Made 


Connecticut General Life has an- 
nounced six appointments in its field 
brokerage organization. 

John C. McGroder of the Cleveland 
brokerage agency has been appointed 
assistant manager. He was formerly a 
senior brokerage consultant. 

Named senior brokerage consultants 
are John A. Freeman of the Memphis 
brokerage agency and G. Richard Ham- 
brecht of the Boston branch office. Both 
were formerly brokerage consultants. 

New brokerage consultants are How- 
ard W. Dare, Jr. at the Baltimore 
branch office, Paul E. Grimm at the Los 
Angeles Downtown brokerage agency, 
and Donald R. Bernick at the Buffalo 
branch office. 


Promote D. E. Wolfram 


State Mutual Life Assurance of Amer- 
ica has promoted Duane E. Wolfram to 
manage its agency at 2101 Hennepin 
Avenue in Minneapolis. A graduate of 
the company’s management training 
program, Mr. Wolfram has been an 
assistant general agent at State Mutual’s 
Walter C. Leck agency in Chicago since 


1957. He first joined the Leck agency 





2 for 1 Stock Split by 
Lincoln Nat’! Approved 

A resolution recommending to stock- 
holders of Lincoln National Life a stock 
split of two shares for one and a con- 
current 25% stock dividend was approved 
at the December 6 meeting of the di- 
rectors, it was announced by Walter O. 
Menge, president. 

In explaining the action, Mr. Menge 
said that the company is now capitalized 
at $20,000,000 with 2,000,000 shares of 
stock outstanding at a par value of $10 
per share. If the stock split and stock 
dividend are approved, there would be 
5,000,000 shares outstanding with a par 
value of $5 per share, making a total 
capital of $25,000,000, and each two 
shares of stock owned as of this time 
would become five shares. This resolution 
will be submitted for the approval of 
Lincoln Life stockholders at their regu- 
lar annual meeting to be held February 
15, 1961 ; 

In other action, the Lincoln Life board 
of directors declared the regular quar- 
terly cash dividend of 50¢ per share pay- 
able on February 1, 1961, to stockholders 
ot record at the close of business on 
January 10, 1961. The payment of this 
dividend will be made in due course as 
provided by enabling resolution. 








WANTED SUPERVISOR 


Must have good personal production 
record, Brokerage following, supervisory 
experience helpful, not essential. Con- 
fidential. 


Phone: Lee Nashem 
OXford 7-2950 








LEE NASHEM AGENCY 


110 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y 





WILLIAM E. STOUGH DIES 


Chairman of Nationwide Life Co. Was 
82; Director of Companies in Group, 
Chairman of Subsidiaries 

William E. Stough, chairman of Na- 
tionwide Life Co. and a director of 
companies in the Nationwide Group for 
21 years, died Dec. 3 in Columbus, O. 
He was also chairman of Nationwide 
Development Co. and Tactum Corp., Na- 
tionwide affiliates. 
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Comptroller Old Republic 


Old Republic Life, Chicago, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Kerwin T. 
McClelland, CPA as comptroller. 

Mr. McClelland was graduated from 
the Walton School of Commerce follow- 
ing his service in the Army. In 1949, 
he became associated with J. Huell Bris- 
coe, of J. Huell Briscoe, consulting ac- 
tuaries of Chicago. He left them in 1955 
and was assigned to the Louisiana In- 
surance Rating Commission in Baton 
Rouge. 
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C7tssurance Company 
Home Office: Toronto, Canada 
A MODERN COMPANY 113 YEARS OLD 


as an agent in 1954. 

Mr. Wolfram graduated from North- 
western University in 1956 with a 
Bachelor of Science Degree. 
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Henry S. Beers Urges Leaders To 


Get Into Community Activities 


\ broad 
community 


program of participation in 


activities was recommended 


for the nation’s businessmen Tuesday as 
a means of demonstrating the 
good citizenship” of the 
represent. 


“corporate 
companies they 


The recommendation was advanced by 
Henry S. Beers, Aetna 
Affiliated Ci a manage- 

seminar for business executives 
American Management 


president of the 
Life mpanies, at 
ment 
conducted by the 


Association at the Hotel Astor in New 
York City. 
While making clear that “the first 


responsibility of any management is to 
make money for the owners of the busi- 
ness,” Mr. Beers said that in his opinion 
“svood corporate citizenship is good busi- 
and is essential to the long-run 
profitability of a permanent business or- 
ganization.” 

Good corporate citizenship is also es- 
sential in the market place, Mr. Beers 
continued, since the public tends to do 
business, either as purch; users Or as sup- 
pliers, with a corporation whose image 
they know, like and respect 


Staffs Should Participate 


ness 


Staffs of business organizations should 
be “urged to take the part of public- 
spiritec d citizens and be given assurance 


that community, welfare and_ political 
activities will not count against them, 
but in their favor, in the matter of their 


progress in the company.” 
[his is because “a corporation’s image 
in the public mind is formed to a large 


Named General Agent for 
Continental Assurance 


ks. 


ARNOLD MARCUS 


Continental Assurance announces the 


appointment of Arnold Marcus, CLU, as 
general agent in Randolph, Mass. With 
Mr Marcus is Warren L. Churchill, 


named brokerage 
opened agency. 
Mr. Marcus, formerly 
eral agent with Security Mutual of New 
York, received his CLU designation in 
1957. He is a member of the board of 
directors of Temple Beth-Am in Ran- 
dolph-Holbrook, Mass., and a sponsor 
of a Little League team in Holbrook. 
Formerly with Berks hire Life, Mr. 
Churchill is experienced in working with 
general insurance brokers. He is a 
vestryman of the St. Marks Episcopal 
Church, North Easton, and has held 
chairs in the Masons for three years. 


manager of the newly 


an assistant gen- 





extent by the character and behavior of 
the people who work for it.” 

“From the earliest days it has been 
recognized that people should give tithes 
of their income for the public good, but 


it is just as important to give tithes 
of our time as it is of our money,” Mr. 
Beers stated. 


Practice Good Citizenship 


Mr. Beers stated that the survival of 
our economic system and our entire way 
of life may well hinge on the extent 
to which business organizations practice 
good citizenship. 

In the legislative field, the effect of 
good citizenship may be decisive, Mr 
Beers stressed. “If the great body of 
voters think that corporations are not 
on their side, or that corporate profits 
are made unfairly at their expense, the 
results will be legislation bad for busi- 
ness, even destructive of business.” 

While the “concept of responsibility of 
business to society is comparatively 
new,” Mr. Beers said that “the essential 
idea in this concept goes right back to 
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RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 
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LIFE MANAGER SEEKS VA.-N. C. CONNECTION 


Due to H.O. organizational change and objection to relocating, mature life 
insurance man (44 yrs. old), successful (with present company as regional life 
N. C. for past 5'/2 yrs.) will be available after January | for 
life agency development work in Virginia and North Carolina. 


Box 2865, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Please reply to 











the Golden Rule: Business must do unto 
society as it would that society do unto 
1 gg 

Mr. Beers pointed to participation in a 
wide range of community affairs, political 
activity by businessmen in the party of 
their choice, and an equitable corporate 
contributions policy, as major areas for 
demonstrating corporate good citizen- 
ship. 


In the political field Mr. Beers out- 
lined some of the programs his company 
had developed to encourage greater in- 
terest in this area, including non-par- 
tisan practical politics courses for em- 
ployes, invitations to candidates of both 
parties to appear in the company audi- 
torium, voting machine demonsirations 
and the distribution of booklets on their 
operation. 
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Foster Heads Committee 
In Final Group Action 
IMPLEMENTS BEERS REPORT 
Archibald, Colby, Learson, Ruppert, 


Wilson Other Sub Committee Mem- 
bers; Beers Report Aftermath 








What happened in the insurance in- 
dustry’s attitude toward Group problems 
after the receipt and approval by the 
industry companies of the joint LIAA 
and LIA Committee on Re-examination 
of Group Policy :of which Henry S. 





Augusta Berns Bamberger Studio 
KENNETH C. FOSTER 


Beers, president of 
chairman? 
The Beers committee had been con- 


Aetna Life, was 


Regional Vice President 
Of New York State Ass’n 


Stanley R. Wayne, past president of 
the Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York has been named re- 
gional vice president of the New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
replacing Charles Anchell who has re- 
signed in order to devote his full atten- 
tion to duties of NALU trustee, to which 
post he was elected at the recent annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C. 

In making the announcement, Harry 
K. Gutmann, CLU, president ot the State 
Association said that Mr. Anchell, who 
has served as regional vice president 
since last May, had made many con- 
tributions of time and effort to the 
State Association and congratulated him 
on his election to the national post. Mr. 
Anchell is an agent in New York for 
New York Life. 

Mr. Wayne, who will fill the remainder 
of Mr. Anchell’s term as regional vice 
president, was elected to the office of 
president of the New York City Asso- 
ciation in June, 1959, and has been active 
in life underwriter association work for 
the past 14 years. 

He is co-general agent in partnership 
with Benjamin D. Salinger, CLU, for 
Mutual Benefit Life in New York and 
is a member of the New York Bar. He 
was actively engaged in the practice of 
law in New York City for ten years 
prior to entering military service in 1942. 
He joined the Einstein and Salinger 
Agency, after his discharge in October, 
945, as an agent. After several years 
of successful personal production, he 
started his career in management as a 
supervisor and following Mr. Einstein’s 
retirement in 1951, he was appointed 
general agent. 


sidering the situation for a period of 
three years. It will be recalled that the 
report of the Beers’ committee was made 
with the understanding that its recom- 
mendations, being in broad outline only, 
would be worked out in detail by the 
joint legislative and standing Group com- 
mittees. Willis H. Satterhwaite, pres- 
ident of Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel, is chairman of joint legislative 
committee, and William N. Seery, vice 
president of The Travelers, is chairman 
of the standing Group committee. 

The Group Committee has appointed 
a subcommittee for purpose of imple- 
mentation of the decisions relative to 


Group policy which had been reached 
by them. 

Chairman of this subcommittee is 
Kenneth C. Foster, CLU, vice president 
of The Prudential, and other members 
being J. C. Archibald, Bankers of Iowa; 
Donald Colby, New York Life; Richard 
Learson, Mutual Of New York, Walter 
Ruppert, Minnesota Mutual; and Horace 
Wilson, Equitable. 

Mr. Foster, native of Augusta, Maine, 
was graduated from University of Maine 
in 1934, received a master’s degree from 
Columbia University in 1936 and a law 
degree from Newark University in 1940. 
He | has been vice president of Prudential 


OUTLIVES 2nd LIFE POLICY 


Lawrence J. Fell, 96, has outlived his 
second life insurance policy. Mr. Fell 
received a check from Nationwide In- 
surance Co. Alvin B. Carlson, represent- 
ing the company, said Mr. F ell purchased 
the policy in 1931 when actuaries esti- 
mated the life span at 96 years. 

Earlier this year Mr. Fell received 
payment for another similar policy from 
a different company. 





since 1950. His association with Pruden- 


tial’s Group insurance activities began 
in 1953. 





Gives the 
Policyholder 





dict or guess his future needs? 


meet modern conditions. 


cost protection. 


years . 


appealingly low. 


| decide. 


Waiver of Premium is included 
| without specific extra charge in all 
| standard policy issues. 











The Manhattan Life’s Adjustable Whole Life 
Policy has built-in guaranteed future 
flexibility. It’s the modern policy to 


Add a Manhattan Life Rider to 
this outstanding plan and the flexi- 
bility increases, along with the low 


| At the start, there’s a reduced 
| premium for the first two policy 
. just one of many appealing 
features. Then, when the premium 
increases slightly, dividends, as de- 
clared, may be used, if desired, to 
reduce the premium, so that chances are the net 
premium (premium minus dividend) will remain 


Limited Payment Life Option 

After the policy has been in force five years, the 
policvowner may decide he’d like to have a Limited 
Paym-nt Policy, which after a certain number of 
years will be paid-up with no more premium pay- 
ments. He may have just that by paying a little 
| more premium. He has five years in which to 


Retirement Income Option 


| When he is 55 or more years old, and the policy 


The Manhattan Life’s 
Adjustable Whole Life Policy | 


EEO. 


In this fast-changing world isn’t it harder than ever 
for a policyowner to tell what his most important 
future insurance need will be? Why ask him to pre- 


life income. 


At the same time, he may, if he wishes, arrange | 


to provide 

















Dividends, as declared, may be used to reduce the 
premium, left to accumulate at interest, to purchase 
additional paid-up insurance, or paid in cash. 


Ask The Man From Manhattan 

About These Features... 
Lower rates for females. @ Wide choice of Settle- 
ment Options, not just one or two. @ Depending 
upon amount of policy and age of applicant, policy 
may be issued on non-medical basis, that is with- 
out a medical examination. Ask for complete in- 
formation. @® Women are eligible for Waiver of 
Premium Benefit on same basis as men. | 


Our 2nd i, Century 
be: 








foxh} 
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THE MANHATTAN LIFE 24 INSURANCE CoMPANY 


of NEW YORK, 


Home Office: 111 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Future Freedom 


FY Of Action 


has been in force at least ten years, he may, if he 
wishes, surrender the policy and receive a monthly 


Suppose he’d like more monthly life | 
income than provided by surrender- 
ing the policy. He may have it by 
paying The Manhattan Life in one 
sum an amount to increase the 
monthly life income to $10 per 
$1,000 of insurance on the Insured’s 
life alone or $7.50 per $1,000 of 
insurance on the Insured’s and one 
other life, with monthly income con- 
tinuing to the last survivor — an ideal 
arrangement for husband and wife! 


It’s Participating 


1,000% Mortality whether the Applicant 





Additional Life Income 





Sub-Standard Issues Considered to | 


is a man or a woman. 
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VA's New Acting Insurance Chief 


Robert T. Brown Currently Head of Program 


Having Insurance Accounts of $42.5 Billion; 


Growing Popularity of Total Disability Rider 


Veterans Administration’s G.I. insur- 
ance program, called the second largest 
Ordinary life insurance business in the 
world, has a new acting Chief Insurance 
Director. He is Robert T. Brown, for- 
mer manager of the Veterans Benefit 


Office. He succeeds Ralph H. Stone who 
has retired. Mr. Brown, who was born 
in Jamaica, N. Y., has an A.B. degree 
from Harvard University. Upon grad- 


uation he entered the retail department 





R. H. Stone 


Robert T. Brown 


store field in Boston and in 1938 went 
with Remington-Rand in New York City. 
After Army experience in the Quarter- 
master Corps he returned to civilian life 
joining VA in 1946 as chief co-ordin- 
ator of the planning division, and be- 
came assistant manager in 1956. 
Extent of Insurance Program 
Veterans Administration’s G. I. 
ance program serves more than 
QOO insurance accounts with a face 


of $42.5 billion 


Insur- 
6,300, - 
value 


The vast majority of these accounts 
are National Service Life Insurance 
(NSLI) _ policies—5,960,000—issued _ pri- 


marily to World War II veterans. United 


States Government Life Ins. (USGLI) 
policies were issued mainly to World 
War I veterans. These USGLI accounts 


now total about 330,000 

The insurance program is handled by 
three VA insurance centers, located at 
Philadelphia, Denver, and St. Paul, with 
staff offices situated in VA’s Central 
Office, Washington, D. C 

The Philadelphia office takes care of 
about 65% f tl accounts, devoting 
600,000 square feet to its insurance work. 
Also located at the Philadelphia office, 
is an 


or the 


electronic computer system, util- 
izing the IBM 705 Computer, which is 
scheduled to he linked in 1961 to the 


two western offices by a high-speed com- 
munications network. 

The system is expected to reduce file 
maintenance actions, improve accuracy 
of operations and provide better service 
to veterans at lower costs 

Insurance Deputy Chief 

Deputy Chief Insurance Director of 
VA’s Department of Insurance is S. W 
Melidosian, a native of New York City 
who began his government career in 
Philadelphia shortly after World War 
II. At time of his advancement to the 
insurance position in March, 1959 he 
was assistant manager of VA's Phil- 
adelphia district offices which handles 
veterans’ insurance accounts for 26 East- 
ern states. A graduate of Temple Uni- 
versity he saw military service in World 
War II. He has been prominently identi- 
fied with the testing and installation of 
electronic accounting machines and elec- 
tronic data processing equipment to han- 
dle VA’s vast insurance business. 

Samuel G. Whittier is administrator 
of veterans affairs. He is a former lieu- 


tenant governor of Massachusetts. Be- 
fore taking that position he was VA’s 
chief insurance director. 
R. H. Stone Career 

Retiring Chief Insurance Director 
Stone went to the VA in 1945 as Deputy 
Administrator of the former branch of- 
fice in Columbus under General Omar 
N. Bradley, former Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs. The Columbus office 





Sumner G. Whittier 


S. W. Melidosian 


is one of 13 similar offices which Gen- 
eral Bradley created after World War 
Il to supervise VA's field operations 
throughout the United States. 
Growth of Disability Rider 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments at Veterans Administration is the 
popular acceptance by veterans of the 
opportunity to buy a low cost type of 
total disability income rider for their 
G.I. policies. Under the new-type rider, 
policyholders who become totally dis 
abled from any cause before age 60, will 








Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 











receive an income of $10 per month for 
each $1,000 face amount of their G.I. 
policies. Previous maximum was $5 per 
month. Payments under the rider begin 
after the total disability has existed for 
six consecutive months, and continue for 
the duration of the disability regardless 
of its length. 

The first notice by VA of this new 
rider was sent out in August, 1959, From 
that date until September 30, 1960, VA 
mailed notices to 4,483,846 individual pol- 
icyholders and received 682,517 applica- 
tions for the new rider, or 15.2% of the 
total number of individual policies. 


GI Dividend Distribution 
Will Exceed $258 Million 


Washington—More than five million 
veterans ho!d’ng participating GI life 
insurance policies will share in regular 
annual policy dividends totaling $258,- 
500,000 during 1961, Sumner G. Whittier, 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs, has 
announced. 

The dividends to be distributed are 
primarily a refund to policyholders of 
part of their premium payments, accord- 
ing to the Administrator’s statement. 
And they are being made principally be- 
cause the death rate among GI policy- 
holders continues to be lower than the 
rate upon which the premiums were es- 
tablished by law. 

Dividends totaling $240,000,000 will be 
paid to approximately 4,800,000 policy- 
holders of National Service Life Insur- 
ance (NSLI), which originated in World 
War II, the Administrator said, while 
some $18,500,000 in dividends will be paid 
to some 260,000 policyholders of U. S. 
Government Life Insurance (USGLI), 
which originated in World War I. 

This is about $5 million more in over- 
all d'vidend payments than the amount 
being paid during 1960, and the increase 
is in large part due to the expected 


LIVE IN 
EUROPE! 


Combine the graciousness of 
Continental life, the opportunity 
to tour Europe in your leisure 
and earn substantial commissions. 
All these things can be yours—if 
you can qualify. One of the 
largest life insurance agencies in 
Europe, selling to Military Per- 
sonnel and dependents, has lim- 
ited openings for District Agents. 


TO QUALIFY— 


|. At least | year of recent life 
insurance selling experience. 


2. $500,000 paid volume last 


year. 


3. You must be acceptable to 
the Military. 


Send complete resume’ and 
photo to Box 2863, The East- 
ern Underwriter, 93 Nassau 
Street, New York 38, New 
York. 








NORTHEASTERN 


which made it FIRST in 1960! 


Production gains over 1959: 


GROUP 


inspect these new facilities. 


FULL DETAILS AT 


225 West 








THE MARTIN BECKER AGENCY, Inc. 


For its outstanding growth in both Ordinary and Group Production 


ORDINARY 48% 


We are proud that this accomplishment has necessitated the expansion 
of the Agency into new and larger quarters. "Marty" invites you to 


Join the MBA Century Club— 


THE MARTIN BECKER AGENCY, INC. 


New York |, New York 
LAckawanna 4-4000 


NORTHEASTERN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
Home Office: Mount Vernon, New York 


LIFE SALUTES — 


546% 


34th Street 














higher interest earning resulting from a 
new investment formula put into effect 
last year. 

However, the 1961 individual policy 
dividends will not be materially different 
from the 1990 dividend. In some poli- 
cies, the Administrator pointed out, the 
extra interest is offset by a decrease in 
some of the other dividend factors, 

The dividends will be paid as soon as 
possible after the 1961 anniversary of 
the date each policy was issued, he said, 
and both term and permanent plan par- 
ticipating NSLI and USGLI policyhold- 
ers will receive them. 

As the payment of dividends is auto- 
matic, policyholders will receive their 
dividends sooner if they do not delay the 
processing of them by making advance 
individual inquiries, he stated. 


Life Assurance Co. Phila. 
Registers for Stock Issue 


Washington—Life Assurance Company 
of Penna., Philadelphia, has filed 
a registration statement with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. The 
company seeks registration of 060,000 
shares of capital stock. 

The stock, according to the registra- 
tion statement, is to be offered for pub- 
lic sale through a group of underwriters 
headed by Auchincloss, Parker & Red- 
path. The underwriters will receive, for 
$1,000, transferable warrants to pur- 
chase 10,000 shares of capital stock at $18 
per share up to 1964 and $20 per share 
until expiration. The public offering and 
price and underwriting terms are to be 
supplied by amendment. 

The company offers a line of life in- 
surance including whole life, limited pay- 
ment life, term, Group and endowment 
policies, and individual and Group health 
and accident insurance. The net pro- 
ceeds from the stock sale will be credited 
to paid-in capital and paid-in surplus, 
and will be invested in income producing 
securities and mortgages. The funds and 
additional income therefrom will be used 
as needed to absorb the cost of writing 
new insurance and to enable the com- 
pany to expand its operations. 

Life Assurance of Pennsylvania has 
outstanding 100,000 shares of capital 
stock, of which management officials as 
a group own 42,380 shares. .The prospec- 
tus lists David J. Dean as board chair- 
man and Paul Brandeis as president of 
the company. 
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Mutual Benefit Life Reaches All-Time 
High With 175 CLU Representatives 


10 MBL Agents Receive Designation; 
4 Earn CLU Agency Management Diploma 


Mutual Benefit Life agents, through the 
years, have acquired the stature and repu- 
tation of true professionals. They have 
done this in many ways: complete know]l- 
edge of their product, its relation and 
value to their clients’ way of life, expe- 
rience in related fields such as finance, 
taxes, law, and estate planning, among 
others. Attesting their enviable standing 
in the insurance field is the fact that 175 
Mutual Benefit Life agents have attained 
the coveted CLU designation. 

Fourteen MBL agents successfully com- 
pleted the 1960 examinations of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters. 

The ten Mutual Benefit Life represent- 
atives who achieved the CLU designation 
are: Atlee I. Beagle, Oklahoma City gen- 
eral agent; Hal W. Dale, Jackson general 
agent; Bernard E. Goldberg, Hempstead; 
Irving Grody, Los Angeles; Dorothy E. 
Montgomery, Chicago-Wilson; Robert R. 
Clevenger, Houston; Walter A. Sivek, 
Newark home office; John H. Teasdale, 
Albany; Raymond J. Wagner, Pittsburgh; 
and Robert R. Rose, Washington. 

Three general agents, Charles L. Doane, 
CLU, of Omaha; Alfred J. Lewallen, CLU, 
of Miami; Fort A. Zackary, CLU, Wichita, 
plus Russell W. Gentzler, CLU, of Omaha 
completed management examinations and 
received CLU Agency Management 
diplomas. 


11% of MBL Field Force Now CLU 


The new additions to the CLU ranks bring 
Mutual Benefit Life representation in the 
titled roster to 11% of the field force. 


The reason for this impressive total is 
obvious: Mutual Benefit Life personnel 
have always appreciated the value of the 
CLU program. It is both an important 
prestige builder and a means of gaining 
the knowledge which will enable the life 
insurance man to do a better job. 

John H. Ames, CLU, president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Chartered Life 
Underwriters Association, recently wrote 
in the MBL monthly field magazine that 
“the knowledge gainzd from CLU studies 
enables the insurance agent to do a more 
thorough job in serving his clients.” 


Source of Higher Income 


“The underwriter can expect a higher, 
more consistent volume of business and 
will thereby be better able to provide for 
himself and his family,” he said. 


“Familiarity with the rate book is not 
enough...an agent needs knowledge of 
financial, legal and sociological considera- 
tions...other media of savings and invest- 
ment...employee benefit plans...wills... 
and various insurance plans. 

“CLU study... provides the life under- 
writer with a broad understanding of im- 
portant phases of life insurance and re- 
lated fields of knowledge, and improves 
his practical ability to apply this knowl- 
edge to the advantage of the buyer of life 
insurance,” Mr. Ames said. 

With so high a percentage of agents on 
the CLU membership list, it is no wonder 
that the average MBL policy sold last year 
was $15,459 , with commensurate high 
commissions. 





Brokers Continue to Consider 
MBL for Surplus Business 


Brokers like to do business with MBL. Their 
reasons, as extracted from their comments and 
letters, are: 


1. MBL is easy to do business with. 


2. Counseling service is just a phone call 
away, and local agencies are ready to help be- 
fore, during and after the sale. 


3. Very liberal income options and flexible 
agreements assure satisfactory programs. 


4. The high early year cash values protect my 
policyholders in time of emergency. 


5. The integrity of the Company is without 
parallel, and I need that when it comes to pro- 
tecting my top quality clients. 


6. Promotion and merchandising ideas are 
tops and always available. 


7. The Disability Income contract is unique 
in the business. 


8. The Company underwrites profitable life 
insurance, giving me more income. 


9. The broker’s contract is vested, which guar- 
antees my renewals. 


10. The Company is nationally known and 
readily accepted by the public. 





CAREER AGENTS’ EARNINGS 
AVERAGE $14,077.83 

An earnings survey of Mutual Benefit 
Life career agents revealed an average 
income of $14,077.83 in 1959. This 
group comprises production honor roll 
qualifiers with two or more years of 
Company service. 10% of this group 
earned over $25,000; 23% made be- 
tween $15,000 and $25,000. 














MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE ROSTER 
INCLUDES RECOGNIZED AUTHORS 


Many Mutual Benefit Life members over 
the years have shared their experience and 
knowledge with the whole institution of 
life insurance. Some are authors of re- 
cently published books. Many are famous 
in the insurance field. And, since a com- 
pany is known by the people it keeps, 
Mutual Benefit Life is doubly proud of 
their dual success. 


Bill Earls, CLU, MBL 
general agent in Cincin- 
nati since November 
1950, has led all the com- 
pany’s agencies in seven 
years and won 19 MBL 
awards. Bill Earls’ book, y 
Million Dollar Profiles, is Bill Earls 
an intensive study of top 
members of the Round Table. He reveals 
their methods, techniques, work habits, 
organization and dedication — with the 
outlook of one who has a long record of 
MDRT qualification. 





Author of hundreds of 
articles and several books 
is Solomon Huber, CLU, 
Mutual Benefit Life gen- 
eral agent in New York 
City since August 1947. 
The Huber agency has 
won seven MBL awards, 
including the President’s 
Trophy and the New Organization Award 
(twice). Mr. Huber’s latest book is 
Estatology, a complete treatise on estate 
planning procedure, published this year 
by Estatology, Inc. In 1959, Mr. Huber 
published the Estate Planner Reader. He 
has also co-authored Writing and Selling 
Business Insurance, published by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Solomon Huber 


Mildred F. Stone, 
CLU, staff assistant to 
the president, joined the 
company 35 years ago. 
Among her works are A 
Short History of Life In- 
surance, published by 
Insurance Research and : 
Review Service, and Mildred F. Stone 
Better Life Insurance Letters, published 
by National Underwriter Company. Miss 
Stone is also the author of Since 1845, a 
comprehensive history of the Company, 
published by Rutgers University Press. 
Her latest book is The Teacher Who 
Changed an Industry, a biography of Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, a definitive study of the 
legendary pioneer of insurance educators, 
published in 1960 by Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 
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Institute 


Life Institute Staff 
Changes Announced 

R. G. TAYLOR VICE PRESIDENT 

R. Wilfred Kelsey Made Secretary; 


Richard Griffen Retires as Vice Pres- 
ident; R. M. Mory Advanced 








As mentioned elsewhere in this paper, 
Walter O. Menge, president of Lincoln 
National Life, Fort Wayne, Indiana, was 
elected chairman of the board of the 
Institute of Life Insurance at its 22nd 
annual meeting this week at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. Mr. 
Menge succeeds as chairman, Clarence 
J. Myers, president of the New York 
Life. 

Newly elected as staff officers of the 
Institute were: Robert G. Taylor, vice 
president in charge of the Washington 
office; R. Wilfred Kelsey, secretary; 
Robert M. Mory, assistant vice president. 
Mr. Taylor has been director of the 
Washington office; Mr. Kelsey, director 
of Education in Family Finance, and 
Mr. Mory, production director. 

Holgar J. Johnson was re-elected pres- 
ident of the Institute of Life Insurance; 
Blake T. Newton, Jr., was re-elected 
executive vice president; Margaret E. 
Gallagher, treasurer; and George G. Hill, 
assistant treasurer. Arthur C. Daniels was 
re-elected vice president but relinquishes 
the secretaryship for new duties which 
will be announced. Richard F. Griffen 
retires as vice president, but has been 
named editorial consultant. Donald F. 
Barnes was re-elected vice president. 

Board of Directors 


Newly elected to the Institute’s board 
of directors for four year terms were 
Deane C. Davis, president, National 


Of Life Insurance 





Life, Montpelier, Vt.; Robert L. Mac- 
Lellan, president, Provident Life and 
Accident, Nashville; H. Bruce Palmer, 
president, Mutual Benefit Life, Newark; 
Garnett E. Cannon, president, Standard 
Insurance Co., Portland, Ore.; Charles 

Zimmerman, president, Connecticut 
Mutual Life, Hartford. 

3oard members elected to the executive 
committee for the coming year were: 
Clarence J. Myers; M. R. Dodson, pres- 
ident, Ohio National Life, Cincinnati; 
Frederic W. Ecker, chairman of the 
board, Metropolitan Life, N.Y.C.; James 
F. Oates, Jr., president, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, N.Y.C.; D. N. Warters, 
president, Bankers Life Co., Des Moines; 
Dan C. Williams, president, Southland 
Life, Dallas. Mr. Menge, as newly elected 
chairman of the Institute, is chairman, 
ex-officio, of the executive committee. 


Dr. Rusk — Rehabilitation 


(Continued from Page 24) 





only to the disabled persons alone, but to 
their families and to society as a whole. 
For those who return to work lost wages 
would be restored, industry would re- 
gain labor skills, and there would be new 
purchasing power and tax revenues in the 
economy. For those who were freed from 
constant atendance or dependency, in- 
stitutional and welfare costs would often 
be decreased. 

“Rehabilitation has the objective of 
providing services for the disabled indi- 
vidual that will help him to help him- 
self to his fullest potentialities for what- 
ever satisfactions he wants in life, and 
is able to attain.” 

Several of Dr. Rusk’s patients demon- 
strated to the meeting how rehabilitation 
methods are enabling them to overcome 
various handicaps and disabilities, and 
help them at home and on the job 














Running out of referred leads? 


Need a new center of influence? 


ASK ABOUT GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


with 


ULLICO 


The center of influence in the trade union market 


For additional information write to: 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


200 East 70th St.. New York 21, N. Y. 


EDMUND P. TOBIN, President 

















New Institute Film 
Designed for School Use 


SHOWN AT ANNUAL MEETING 





“Life Insurance—What It Means and 
How It Works”; Platform Demonstra- 
tion Led by Dorothy Hamilton 





The first life insurance film designed 
specifically for school use was given its 
first showing at the annual meeting of 
the Institute of Life Insurance on De- 
cember 13, at the Waldorf-Astoria. This 
premier represented a unique event in 
business meeting presentations, being a 
live demonstration of a high school class 
viewing and discussing the film on the 
platform, before the 500 life company 
chief executives. 

The film, “Life Insurance—What It 
Means and How It Works,” is a 13- 
minute educational presentation for 
teacher and student use, with advice and 
At their recom- 
mendation it was made a factual story 
of just what the title says, devoid of 
sugar-coating. 

Prepared for use by classes in social 
studies, home economics, business edu- 
cation and mathematics, it is planned 
to use the film in conjunction with the 
several student booklets on life insur- 


counsel from educators. 


ance which the Institute offers schools. 
There is expected to be some supple- 
mentary use by community groups and 
company offices for training purposes, 
and a new booklet, with the same title 
as the film, has been prepared for adult 
use. 

Leader in the platform demonstration 
was Mrs. Dorothy W. Hamilton, social 
studies teacher and chairman of the 
citizenship education department of Her- 
ricks Senior High School, New Hyde 
Park, Long Island. With ten of her 
high school honor students on the plat- 
form, they viewed the film concurrently 
with the executives in the audience, and 
then proceeded into a typical classroom 
discussion of the film and the subject of 
life insurance, 


This is an important addition to the 
Institute’s library of films, designed to 
carry the story of life insurance to the 
various publics of the country. Those 
previously distributed include “For Some 
Must Watch,” “Measure of a Man,” 
“A Matter of Time,” and “Trouble in 
Paradise.” 

Last year, some 500,000 students and 
adults viewed Institute films, in addi- 
tion to which TV audiences of 5,000,000 
saw them. Over the years there has been 
a huge audience receiving the life insur- 
ance story from the films distributed by 
the Institute and it has been one of the 
important public relations activities of 
the business. This new film brings this 
effort more directly into educational 
channels at the high school level. 
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is still the country’s friendliest... 


K ... and progressive, too! Note just a few of 
our most recent sales-building changes: 


e EXPANDED NON-MEDICAL LIMITS (Males and Females)—$20,000 Ages 5 to 35, 
inclusive; $10,000 Ages 36-40, inclusive; $5,000 Ages 41-45, inclusive. 


e NEW LOWER PREMIUM RATES FOR FEMALES—aond regular rates for Waiver 


of Premium coverage. 


e GRADED PREMIUMS ON LEVEL TERM PLANS—for example: $50,000 Ten Year 
Term Plon, Age 35 (excluding W.P. and D.I.) is only $5.96 per 1,000 on a gross 


annual premium basis. 
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Silver Plaque to Myers 
Clarence J. Myers, chairman of the 
board of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
was presented with a sterling silver 
plaque marking the completion of his 
term as an Institute officer. Mr. Myers 
is board chairman and president of New 

Y ork Be fe. 
Presentation 


was made by Howard 
Holderness, 


president of Jefferson 
Standard Life and preceding chairman 
of the Institute. The ceremony took 
place at the Institute’s annual meeting 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York. 

Mr. Holderness gave this citation: 

“Clarence J. Myers, chairman of the 
Institute of Life Insurance in the year 
now drawing to a close, is a manage- 
ment executive with almost a sixth sense 
of what constitutes good public rela- 
tions. Quiet, effective and efficient in 
his ‘he andling ‘of organization matters and 
of men, he is friendly, warmly human 
and places a high value on human re- 
lationships. 

“He has displayed, in guiding Institute 





James L. Howard Back 
From Cruise Around World 





COL. JAMES L. HOWARD 
Col. James L. Howard, who for years 
was chief executive officer of The 


Travelers life department, is back from 
a trip around the world made on the 
S.S. Kungsholm. Accompanying him on 
the voyage was Mrs. Howard. 

3orn in 1878 Col. Howard, whose home 
is in Hartford, retired from The Trav- 


elers in 1950. A Yale graduate and a 
veteran of Spanish-American War he 
first attracted attention as a Hartford 
notable when he became commanding 
officer of a cavalry troop which was 
a part of the Connecticut National 
Guard. Members of the troop included 


many insurance men who since have won 
prominence in the business. When World 

Nar I began, the Connecticut troop 
was merged with other national guard 
units and served in France as a part of 
the Yankee Division. 

Col. Howard has written a number of 
books, best seller being “Seth Harding, 
Mariner.” One book was his story of 
the Connecticut cavalry troop of which 
he was colonel. His son, James L. 
Howard, is staff editor of Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association. 





Named by Ohio National 


As a part of its increasing Group 
operation, Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, 
announced the appointment ‘of Leonard 
G. Johnson as regional supervisor for 
the Group and pension department. With 
offices in Kansas City, Mo. he will serve 
Missouri, northern Arkansas, southern 
Illinois and parts of Kansas, Nebraska 
and Iowa. Mr. Johnson is a graduate of 
Berea College, Kentucky. 


affairs, a quick and incisive mind, the 
natural product of which is well rea- 
soned decisions. And coupled with this, 
he has demonstrated ability to lead a 
group to a sound solution of a problem 
by gentle persuasion and diplomacy. 

“Mr. Myers is a forward looking execu- 
tive and the accomplishments of_ his 
service as chairman of the Institute have 
been essentially forward looking. His 
contributions to thinking and planning 
will have a significant impact on_ the 
policies and pe rformance of the Institute 
during the years ahead.” 


Executive Board Meeting 
Of LAA Held in New York 


John L. Briggs, vice president and 
director of public relations and advertis- 
ing of Southland Life, who is currently 
serving as president of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association, called a meeting of the 
executive committee of that organization 
this week at the Waldorf-Astoria in 


New York. 


Invited to the session were: L. Russell 
Blanchard, Paul Revere Life; George H. 
Kelley, CLU, New York Life; John P. 
White, Lincoln National Life; John V. 
Blalock, Liberty Life; Robert S. Kieffer, 
CLU, Metropolitan Life; Clay R. Alexan- 
der, Lamar Life; Henry E. Arnsdorf, 
Prudential; Robert L. Fontaine, Con- 
tinental Assurance; Myron Jones, Unian 
Central Life; Robert B. Lane: ister, Life 


Insurance Co. of Va.; William A. 
Loubier, State Mutual . Richard W. 
March, California-Western States Life; 


and William A. Neville, Great West Life. 
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At Christmas Time : 


. . . we wish you could hear the chimes atop the 
Equitable Tower when they play so many of 
our beautiful and best loved Christmas Carols. 
We wish that your hearts could be made a little 
lighter, and your days a little brighter, as are those 


of all, we wish for you and yours a most happy 


Holiday Season. 


Cyuttable 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 
FOUNDED 1867 — DES MOINES 


of thousands of our home city residents. But most . 
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CEREE MLE 


Holiday 


TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 
IN GREATER NEW YORK 


reel ings 


As we approach the close of the year, we are proud to 
report that 1960 will be our best production year to date 
—topping our record year of 1956. 


Such an accomplishment would not be possible were it not 
for the solid groundwork established by my predecessor, 
Wheeler H. King, C.L.U., now retired, and the friendship 
and confidence of our Full-time Associates and broker 
friends. 


Highlighted among our marks of progress for a success 
environment in 1960 are: 


1. Five of our Associates are members of the New 
England Life Hall of Fame, top honor club; six 
are members of the Million Dollar Round Table. 


2. Twelve new Full-time Associates have joined 
our Agency during 1960. 


3. In addition to our already well-established 
Estate Planning Department, we have ex- 
panded our Pension Department facilities to 
meet the demands of our Associates and 
Brokers. 


Our sincere thanks and best wishes for a Happy Holiday 


Kenneth 


Edmond J. Nouri, CLU 
GENERAL AGENT 


Season. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mlul LAF ES 


SHE COMPANY PRAT POUNDED SUTUAL LOPE IneSURANCE om AmEMCA— 1038 


200 EAST 42nd STREET 
MU 7-5560 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. °* 





LEE ge &z 


Mansfield Freeman Retires From 
A.I.I. Groups After 37-Year Career 


By CuHar.es S. Miner 
C. V. Starr & Co. Inc., N. Y., Former Editor of 
Shanghai Evening Post-Mercury 


The recent retirement of Mansfield 
Freeman from active direction of the 
life insurance division of the American 
International Insurance Groups marked 
a new milestone in one of the more 
picturesque careers in 20th century in- 
surance. Mr. Freeman achieved the 
dream of every insurance trainee—he 
commenced as a salesman, rose to man- 
ager and then progressed through other 
high posts to become president and 
fin: uly chairman of the board of his com- 
pany. In later years, as vice chairman 
of the board of C. V. Starr & Co,, Inc., 
he played a senior policy- making role 
in the development of the organization’s 
life insurance business on every con- 
tinent—a far cry from the modest job of 
selling policies for the Asia Life Insur- 
ance Co. in Peking, China, back in 1923. 

Mr, Freeman’s 37-year life insurance 
career has won for him the respect and 
admiration of his employes, his associates 
and his contemporaries. He has long 
been regarded in the profession as an 
outstanding example of a “gentleman 
and a scholar.” Those who know him 
best are impressed by his quiet-spoken 
graciousness, personal warmth of his 
interest in other people, his calm, un- 
ruffled approach to business problems 
and his meticulous attention to detail. He 
first earned his title of “scholar” in 
China, in whose ancient philosophy there 
is no greater compliment. 


His Father a Methodist Minister in 
Shanghai 


Born in Waltham, Mass., Mr. Freeman 
inherited his interest in the Far East 
from his father, the late Dr. Luther 
Freeman, a Methodist minister who 
established the American Community 
Church in Shanghai. Fresh from Wes- 
leyan University in Connecticut and 
Edinburgh University in Scotland, Mans- 
field went to China as a young man in 
1919. For the next four years he was 
professor of English and Philosophy at 
Tsinghua University in Peking. There 
he studied as well as taught and rapidly 
became proficient in both speaking and 
reading the Chinese language. 

Mr. Freeman’s studies in Chinese 
literature soon developed into the hobby 
of translating classic Chinese poems into 
English without sacrificing Oriental 
philosophy to meet rhythmic exigencies. 
At the same time he brought to his 
Chinese students a far broader under- 
standing of the language and thinking 
of the people of America. 


Career Began in 1923 


His insurance career began in 1923 
when he was attracted to the Asia Life, 
a local company that had been founded 
two years earlier by Cornelius V. Starr 
in Shanghai. From salesman he rose 
to manager of the Peking branch, later 
transferring to the main office in Shan- 
ghai, There his upward progress was 
steady and he became president in 1933, 
ten years after his introduction to the 
business. After 1933 Mansfield Freeman’s 
career was the dramatic story of a man 
earning success wherever he went, with 
new achievements following close on the 
heels of each new challenge. 


In 1941 he was named president of 
the United States Life in the City of 
New York. Subsequently he was elevated 
to chairman of the board and when the 
company was sold to new interests in 
1952 he was retained as a member of the 
board of directors. 


Expansion of the American Interna- 
tional Groups’ life insurance activities 
beyond the Far East led to the reorgani- 
zation of Asia Life into a new company, 
appropriately named American Life In- 
surance Co. which, with its branches, 





MANSFIELD FREEMAN 


agencies, subsidiaries and affiliates, now 
does a world-wide business. Mr. Free- 
man, as the senior life insurance exec- 
utive of this organizations, played a lead- 
ing part in its accelerated development 
and at the time of his retirement held 
directorships in numerous companies 
here and abroad. 


His Versatility 


Demanding as his business activities 
were, Mr. Freeman still found time for 
many other endeavors. Over the years 
he was a traveler, a teacher and even, 
on occasions, a preacher. In times of 
travail in famine-stricken China he ran 
soup kitchens, dispensed medicines and 
helped doctor the sick with iodine and 
counsel. With all of this he was an 
American businessman, in all the kaleido- 
scopic connotations of the term. He re- 
calls that once he established a life in- 
surance Office in a little valley town in 
rural China but had to sleep the first 
night at a hillside inn. This incident 
saved his life because a flash flood 
washed away the whole village below, 
new insurance office and all. 

Shortly after leaving college, Mr. 
Freeman married Miss Mary Houghton 
and their son, Houghton, was born in 
Peking, The young man, following in 
his father’s professional footsteps, is 
now president of American International 
Underwriters Japan, Inc. His mother and 
father now have added incentive for their 
frequent visits to the Far East, for there 
are two grandchildren in Tokyo. 


Active in Aid to Refugees 


Reminiscent of the Freemans’ early 
experiences in China are his membership 
on the board of trustees of the United 
Board for Christian Higher Education in 
Asia (formerly known as the United 
Board of Christian Colleges in China) 
and on the board of directors of Aid to 
Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, Inc. From 
their home flows a constant tide of 
understanding and encouragement for 
intimates and for unknowns whose back- 
grounds lie in the Far East. 

Mr. and Mrs. Freeman presently have 
a farm in Vermont where they raise 
registered cattle. During the winter 
months they also spend considerable time 
in New York and Washington, when 
they are not traveling. His extensive 
library contains many rare and esetitee 
volumes of the Chinese classics and | 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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Named by Valley Forge 





CHARLES J. 


NOTH 


A regional Group manager and three 
brokerage supervisors have been ap- 
pointed by Valley Forge Life, a member 
of the American Casualty Group of 
Reading, Pa. Charles J. Noth has been 
named regional Group manager in the 


New York Branch office of Valley 
Forge. Carl F. Van Goethem has been 


named brokerage supervisor in the Pitts- 
burgh branch office; Albert S. Brown 
fills the same post in the Central Penn- 
sylvania Department; and Tod Ryan has 
been named to fill the position in the 
Charlotte branch. 

Mr. Noth was named to the regional 
Group manager's job in the New York 
branch after more than 11 years in the 
life insurance field. He was formerly 
an associate Group sales manager for 
a leading life company, and from that 
position was promoted to be a career 
agent and manager in the Ordinary life 
division in the company’s mid-western 
region. 

He is a native of Illinois and was 
graduated from the University of Illinois. 
During World War II and the Korean 
War he was a Navy carrier pilot. 

Mr. Van Goethem previously was re- 
gional Group manager in Philadelphia 
for one company, and before that held 
home office and field positions with an- 
other leading life company. He attended 
Columbia University. 

Mr. Brown, prior to joining Valley 
Forge Life last month was formerly an 
agent specializing in Group A, & H. and 
life and association A. & H. for one 
carrier, and before that had been district 
manager for a leading life company. He 
is a graduate of Temple University. 

Mr. Ryan operated his own agency in 
Coral Gables, Fla., prior to joining Valley 
Forge in Charlotte two months ago. Be- 
fore that, he was manager of the south- 
west department for A. & H. and Group 
for a leading life company, and also was 
southern regional manager for another 
company. He was graduated from North 
Texas State College. 





Bourneuf Vice President 
Of Real Estate Inv. Trust 


Henri Bourneuf has resigned as second 
vice president of the mortgage and real 
estate department of New England Life 
to become vice president of the Real 
Estate Investment Trust of America on 
January 1 

During the past twelve years Mr. 
Bourneuf has been an officer of New 
England Life’s investment department 
where, in addition to general invest- 
ment activity, he has had special respon- 
sibilities in the field of shopping center 
financing and leaseback investments. He 
is a trustee of the Suffolk-Franklin Sav- 
ings Bank and a member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Real Estate Appraisers. 


New York Life Installs 
Private Telegraph System 


Installation of an 8,500-mile private 
wire telegraph system connecting 33 new 
the United 
States with the home office in New York 


central service offices in 


has been announced by Dudley Dowell, 
executive vice president of New York 
Life. 


Designed to provide faster service to 
the company’s policy owners, the un- 


usual installation will expedite claim pay- 
ments and provide faster processing of 
data, premium records and other policy 
information, which can be made im- 
mediately available throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

Each of the 33 new central service 
offices serves from six to ten general 
sales offices in a surrounding area. The 
private wire network that links these 
33 service offices to the home office and 
to each other is capable of handling more 
than 100,000 words daily. 


Mansfield Freeman 
(Continued from Page 50) 


is hopeful that retirement will allow him 
more time for their study. In the mean- 
time he continues as a director of C. V. 
Starr & Co. Inc., New York; American 
International Reinsurance Co., Inc., Ber- 
muda; and the American Life whose 
home office is in Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. Freeman has frequently expressed 
the desire to spend more time at home, 
but his associates assure him that “home 
is where the heart is” and he has earned 
a home wherever free men gather, 





Now, For Farmers! 











a Non-Can S & A Coverage! 


A New, Greater Insuring Opportunity For You! 


Here is a highly flexible non-can S & A package that enables you to write made-to-order, complete income 


replacement coverage that fits the specialized requirements of FARMERS. 


..as well as SMALL BUSI- 


NESSMEN, PARTNERSHIPS AND KEYMEN. Check these business-building features: (1) WAIVER OF 
PREMIUM while your insured is totally disabled, even beyond his benefit period; (2) DIVIDENDS to reduce 
premiums, to accumulate at interest, or in cash; (3) OPTIONAL PARTIAL DISABILITY for S & A male 
risks; (4) EASY-TO-READ, UNDERSTANDABLE FORMAT featuring a fill-in schedule that eliminates 
riders. Three policies are featured in this “packaged program”: two S & A and one Accident-only. Here you 
have complete, quality coverage backed by the prestige of Security Mutual! Check on this most-sellable 
insurance package in years—then contact your Security Mutual man. He’s a good man to know! 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Richard E. Pille, President. 


Harland L. Knight, & ° 


Agency Vice President. 





your security our mutual responsibility 





80 EXCHANGE STREET, 


BINGHAMTON; NEW YORK 
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Mew’ York Managers 
Honor Raymond Harris 


32ND ANNUAL DINNER HELD 





Robert E. Dineen, Former New York 
Superintendent is Guest Speaker; 


Many Notables Attend 





Raymond Harris, Deputy Insurance 
Superintendent of New York State and 
chief general counsel of the Department, 
was the guest of honor at the 32nd an- 
nual dinner of the Life Managers Asso- 
ciation of Greater New York held this 
week at the Hotel Commodore. Mr. 
Harris retired in August after 46 years 
of service 

Guest speaker at the dinner was Robert 
E, Dineen, vice president and secretary 
of Northwestern Mutual Life. 

Mr. Dineen, a former Insurance Super- 
intendent of New York State, presenting 
some statistics during Mr. Harris’ career 
with the New York Department, said 
that from 1946 until his retirement this 
year he rendered 4,321 opinions on 312 
different sections of the insurance law. 
In addition, he drafted for the Super- 
intendent’s consideration 1,017 recom- 
mendations on legisl: ation for the Gov- 
ernor’s office. “So comprehensive and 
so important are these opinions,” Mr. 
Dineen said, “that Superintendent Wik- 
ler arranged to have them organized and 
codified so that they would be available 
to future counsel in the Department as 
precedents.” 


Some Opinions Reviewed 


Mr. Dineen also reviewed some of the 
opinions Mr. Harris has written and the 
subjects they touch, which range over 
the entire insurance business. They in- 
cluded the eligibility and valuation of 
investments; standards applicable in de- 
termining the financial condition of in- 
surers; what constitutes an insurance 
contract and doing an insurance busi- 
ness; policy provisions; premium taxes 
and retaliatory provisions; rate regula- 
tion, a subject of vast importance to 
the fire and casualty business; organiza- 
tion and licensing of insurers, agents, 
brokers and adjusters. He drafted secur- 
ity fund laws and State Insurance anti- 
trust legislation. He wrote opinions on 
the impact of insurance transactions 
through the mails and constitutional con- 
siderations involving Section 213; the ex- 
tra territorial effect of New York laws; 
conflicting jurisdiction of the Federal 
and Trade Commission vis-a-vis the 
states; and multiple line legislation. 

The New York Managers dinner, held 
each year during the time when many 
of the top insurance executives are in 
town to attend the various industry meet- 
ings, is one of the most enjoyable af- 
fairs of the season, and the seating list 
reads like a “Who’s Who in Insurance.” 


Some of Those Present 


Seated at the head table were 

Gerald H. Young, president, Life Man- 
agers Association; Harold A. Loewen- 
heim, president- elect Life Managers As- 
sociation; Deane C. Davis, president, Life 
Insurance Association of ry rig Alex- 
ander Hutchinson, president, LUTC; 
Bernard M. Eiber, counsel, Life Man- 
agers Association; Charles Anche!!, NA- 
LU trustee; Julian S. Myrick, chairman 
emeritus, American College of Life Un- 
derwriters; Carr R. Purser, chairman, 
GAMC; E. Lloyd Mallon, vice president- 
elect, Life Managers Association; Ber- 
nard S. Bergen, secretary-treasurer, Life 
Managers Association; Harry Phillips, 
III, president, Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York; Clar- 
ence J. Myers, chairman, Institute of 
Life Insurance; a — E. North, pres- 
ident, NALU; ’. Warters, president, 
Society of Aenaae: Kenneth B. Skin- 
ner, president, LIAMA: Merrill R. 
Tabor, president, LOMA: David ™M. 
Blumberg, secretary, NALU; Arnold 
Siegel, secretary-elect, Life Managers 
Association; Carrol Shanks, president, 


The Prudential; Harry K. Gutmann, 
president, New York State Life Under- 
writers Association, and Jack R. Man- 
ning, managing director of the Life 
Managers Asssociation and the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of N. Y. C. 

Also at the head table, in addition to 
the guest of honor and Thomas Thacher, 
Superintendent of Insurance, State of 
New York, were the following, who 
served as New York Superintendents: 
Mr. Dineen; George S. Van Schaick, 
Leffert Holz, Alfred J. Bohlinger, Julius 
Wikler, and Judge Albert Conway, who 
is official referee, Court of Appeals, New 
York State. 

Among the heads of life insurance 
companies attending were Henry 
Jeers, Aetna; Paul E. Van Horn, Amer- 
ican Life; “a Gill, Canada Life; D. 
N. Warters, Bankers Life; Frazar B. 
Wilde, Conecticut General; V. J. Skutt, 
Companion Life; C. J. Zimmerman, Con- 
necticut Mutual; Morgan O. Doolittle, 


Empire State; Tames F, Oates, Jr., Equi- 
table Society; Calvin L. Pontius, Fidelity 
Mutual; John a Cameron and James A 


McLain, Guardian; John Kenny, Ham- 
ilton Life; James 'P. Fordyce and Thomas 
E. Lovejoy, Jr., Manhattan Life; Le- 
land J. Kalmbach, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual; H. Bruce Palmer, Mutual Benefit; 
Deane C. Davis, National of Vt..; Clar- 
ence J. Myers, New York Life; Donald 


C. Slichter, Northwestern Mutual; 
George Kolodny, Postal Life; Clarence B. 
Plantz, Savings Banks Life Ins. Fund; 
Richard E. Pille and George S. Van 
Schaick, Security Mutual; Michael H. 
Levy, Standard Security; R. McAllister 
Lloyd, TIAA; Carleton G. Lane, Union 
Mutual; R. H. Belknap, U. S. Life; Le- 
land J. Bayley, Unity Mutual. 





Raymond Harris Career 


(Continued from Page 26) 


ment’s renowned precept of academic 
freedom for its members, Mr. Harris 
never was relegated to the role of house 
counsel seeking way to accommodate to a 
philosophy of operation with which he was 
out of sympathy. His legal opinions have 
been accepted without question by Depart- 
ment executives and operating staff alike, 
whether the result was palatable or not. 
This is because of his reputation for 
soundness and sagacity. 

Handling an increasing amount of 
legal work Mr. Harris applied himself 
untiringly to the demands of the De- 
partment’s business. However, he was 
never too busy to give his whole-hearted 
attention to insurance executives and 
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Fluegelman Agency Still Ahead! 


For the seventh consecutive year we will close 
our books with paid-for production gains. This is 
a tribute to agency team-work and to adherence to 


the FLUEGELMAN “modus operandi” as follows: 


1. To render effective aid in the field of ad- 
vanced life underwriting to our agents now 


2. To induct, train and guide new agents in 
the fundamentals of life underwriting, to the 
end that they may render efficient service to 


3. To cooperate with qualified brokers and 
surplus writers, and to aid them in providing 
appropriate life insurance coverage for their 


As predicted a year ago we have witnessed in 
1960 a revitalization of life insurance sold in a 
professional manner. We have profited as a result 
of this healthier attitude! Our full time force and 
our Brokerage Department, which held its own this 
year, face a challenging New Year with confidence. 


BROKERS: Consult with us on all matters relative to 
Estate Planning, Business Insurance and Pensions. 


DAVID B. FLUEGELMAN, C.L.U.. cenerat acent 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


MUrray Hill 7-5035 


Brokerage Department 
ROBERT L. G. WHITE, Manager 
RAYMOND F. MINNIO 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Member of the N. Y. C. Insurance Agents Ass'n 





lawyers who sought him out for counsel 
and advice. There are probably very 
few sections of the insurance law that 
have not had his attention. Most have 
been the subject of his formal opinions 
which number in the thousands. A pro- 
digious worker, he performed his own 
research and prepared his opinions with- 
out the help of legal assistants. The re- 
sult is nothing short of remarkable: a 
ten-foot shelf of legal opinions prepared 
during his 17-year tenure as Chief Coun- 
sel to the Department. 


Contributions to Insurance Literature 


Over the years he has made signficant 
contributions to insurance literature. 
They include: 

“State Legislation Affecting the Life In- 
surance Contract,’? Chapter XIX, “The Life 
Insurance Policy Contract’; 1953, Little 
Brown & Co. 

“Regulatory Problems Presented By All 
Lines Underwriting,” Chapter X, “All Lines 
Insurance’; 1960. 

“Provisions of the New York Insurance 
Law Affecting the Organization, Licensing 
and Corporate Procedures of Insurance,” 
Sections from Chapter 2, Volume 2, ‘“Ex- 
amination of Insurance Companies’; 1953. 

“The Commerce Clause and the Business of 
Insurance,” Chapter 1, Volume 4, ‘“‘Examina- 
tion of Insurance Companies”; 1954, 

“Lex Talionis,” Chapter 12, Volume 5, 
“Examination of Companies” ; 
1955, 

“Administrative Law Applied to The Bus- 
iness of Insurance,” Chapter 2, Volume 6, 
“Examination of Insurance Companies’; 
1955. 


Insurance 


His Regulation Philosophy 


It is possible from his extensive writ- 
ings to gain an insight into the phil- 
osophy of regulation he had evolved over 
the years. Perhaps his uppermost con- 
cern was the essential dignity of man. 
He cautioned that: 


In carrying out administrative 
duties in the New York Insurance De- 
partment, it should never be forgot- 
ten that ours is a government of laws 
and not of men, Officials should al- 
ways be mindful that the New York 
Insurance Law is to be administered 
in the public interest and in doing 
this the rights of the individual 
should be respected. 


Mrs. Harris’ 


Ray Harris and his wife, Janice, have 
a son residing in Syracuse and two 
grandsons. For more than 30 years Mrs. 
Harris has been active in local and na- 
tional organizations concerned with the 
problems of the blind. She has person- 
ally carried on numerous projects for 
the entertainment of blind persons in her 
community. This includes transcribing 
into Braille a number of full length 
books for the Library of Congress and 
the Library of the Jewish Braille In- 
stitute of America. In addition, she has 
conducted classes of instruction in Braille 
for sighted persons. 


Mr. Harris is a member of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, Section on Insur- 
ance, Negligence and Compensation 
Law; ABA Committee’ on Life Insurance 
and also the ABA Committee on Public 
Regulation of the Business of Insurance. 


Interest in the Blind 
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Heads Eastern Activities 
For the California Life 


WILLIAM H. 


FISSELL 


Oakland—Assignment of William H. 
Fissell, CLU, vice president and agency 
director, California Life, to supervise all 
eastern activities of the company, has 
been announced by B. 
president. 

“Mr. Fissell will make his headquar- 
ters in the Philadelphia office at 1616 
Walnut Street,’ Mr. Nemerov - said. 
“This move is in anticipation of Cali- 
fornia Life’s expansion in the East. Mr. 
Fissell’s territory will include Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington, D. C. and. several 
eastern states in which applications for 
certificates of authority are pending. 
While his services in the home office will 
be greatly missed, Mr. Fissell seemed 
the logical person to head up eastern 
development. 

“Mr. Fissell is widely known among 
life insurance people in the East, where 
he achieved an enviable record in 
agency building. Before coming to Cali- 
fornia Life he was superintendent of 
ordinary agencies of an eastern com- 
pany for more than nine years. He was 
elected vice president by the board of 
directors of California Life early this 
year.” 

Mr. Fissell’s position as director of 
agencies will be taken over temporarily 
by Theodore Glasrud, vice president and 
assistant to the president, in charge of 
internal operations of the company. 


N. Nemerovy, 


Named Officers of Company 


Richard R. Brin has been named man- 
ager of Group sales and services for 
Latin America and Norris ee has 
been named assistant director of Group 
administration at Pan-American Life of 
New Orleans. 

In his new position Mr. Brin, who 
joined Pan-American in 1956, will prima- 
rily be responsible for the production 
and servicing of Group coverages through 
the Latin American agency force. 

Mr. Fitzmorris, who joined the com- 
pany in 1957, will assist the director of 
Group administration in the overall ad- 
ministrative functions of the Group 
department of the company. He will also 
assist in the management of Group 
claims, issue and accounting divisions of 
the department. 

A native of New Orleans, Mr. Brin 
attended Loyola and Tulane Universities 
and is a member of the Young Men’s 
Business Club. 

Mr. Fitzmorris is a graduate of Loyola 
University and holds an LL.B. degree 
trom that Law School. He served as a 
first lieutenant in the Army and is a 
member of the YMBC, Carrollton Car- 
nival Club and Louisiana Bar Associa- 
tion. 





J. W. Pearson Joins Pension 
Staff of New England Life 


Joseph W. Pearson of Miami has been 
appointed agency pension consultant at 
the home office of New England Life in 
Boston, President O. Kelley 
announced. 

After serving in World War II, Mr. 
Pearson returned to Montclair State 
Teachers College where he received his 
B. A. degree in 1949, He has spent the 
past twelve years in pension work, of 


Anderson 


which approximately six years have been 
in the home office and six in the field. 
For the past seven and one-half years 
he has been associated with the John 
Hancock, first, as manager of their New 
York City pension office, then as as- 
sistant director in their home office 
Group pension operation and now as 
manager of their Group regional office 
in Miami. While in New York he organ- 
ized and instructed a course in pensions 


at the City College Evening Extension 
School. 


INCREASE CAPITALIZATION 

California Life has been authorized 
by the California State Department of 
Insurance to issue an additional 48,900 
shares of common stock, according to 
B. N. Nemerov, president. All of the 
shares have been subscribed for by stock- 
holders. 

The company at the same time was 


authorized to increase capitalization from 


$500,000 to $2,000,000. 


























FOR YOU 


Well-balanced General 
Agent’s Contract 
providing liberal 
overwriting and liberal 
expense allowance. 


PLUS 


Friendly, effective Home 


Office assistance to help 


you in your Recruiting, 
Training, and Agency 
Building Program. 


AGENCY-BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES in: 
Alabama, Arizona, California, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, 


Washington, D.C., and West Virginia. 








ESS STRIKE IT RICH! 


You can “Roll a Strike” every time with Columbus 
Mutual’s Agent’s Contract, Induction Program, 
and Sales Packages— because your agents make 
money and you make money with: 


Top Commissions on Leading Par and Non-par Policy Contracts. 


Vested Renewals. 


© 
MUTUAL’ * 


Agent’s Contract 
Induction Program 
Sales Packages 





COLUMBUS. MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company — 
Hs Columbus 16, Ohio. | 












Free Group Life Insurance. 


Higher Lifetime Compensation in Service Fees. 


Non-Contributory Pension Plan. 


New Induction Program — completely flexible for 
new agents, established producers, and brokers alike. 


Profitable, success-proven Sales Packages. 
Practical, easy-to-use Visual Presentations. 


Streamlined Rate Books for 
Maximum Production in Minimum Time. 


Unexcelled Aut-O-Check 
and Check-O-Matic 
premium payment plans. 
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Insurance Faces New Washington Era, 
Says LIAA General Counsel Thore 


Preoccupation of the new Administra- 


tion and Congress with the business re- 


cession, the nation’s gold loss and for- 
eign affairs will retard rapid enactment 
of “new frontier” legislation, but never- 
theless it is clear the nation is approach- 
ing an era dominated by new problems 
which will require the insurance business 
to give increasing attention to complex 
national objectives. 

This view 


M. Thore, 


counsel of Life 


was expressed by Eugene 
general 


Association of 


vice president and 
Insurance 
America, in an address at the Associa- 


tion’s annual meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York. 

Mr. Thore pointed out 
future as in the past, the 


that in the 
first concern 
of the insurance business will be the pro- 


tection of policyholders’ interests, but 


the business will be increasingly called 
upon to balance this objective with even 
tel ay ne am & alt ¢ 

broader interest as to the welfare of the 


nation as a 
“The numerous issues of national and 
international signficance with which this 
country must deal reach deeply into the 
social and economic life of the American 
people,” he said. “Not one of them can 
be effectively considered in isolation. 
Many of them grow out of this country’s 


whole. 


struggle with the Communist world. 
More and more it appears that action 
in the domestic field will involve these 
international considerations.” 

This basic oo of interests 
and objectives, Mr. Thore said, will re- 


quire careful plz ath by the insurance 
business, better communications, a fuller 
understanding of national problems and 
goals, intensified interest in national af- 
fairs, incre: ised research and a unity of 
viewpoint within the business itself. 


Innovations May Have to Wait 


Circumstances probably have brought 
about a shift in the incoming Admin- 
ration’s legislative concepts, Mr. Thore 
tated The need for mapping a new 
economic frontier through greater use of 
Government power is presently being re- 
evaluated and it now appears that such a 
development “will be less extensive and 
he pace more leisurely, ” he said. 
Citing the enhancement of the postion 
onservative members of Congress, 
parti ieulies ‘ly Southern Democrats, Mr. 
Phore said it is apparent that the Ad- 
ministration will avoid open attack on a 
conservative Democratic and Republican 
coalition and will “concentrate on per- 
suasion in getting domestic bills enacted. 
“On the basis of this type of reap- 
praisal we may not see extensive legis- 
lative innovations during 1961. This does 
not rule out, however, the reconsidera- 
tion of old legislative business such as 
the four programs frequently mentioned 
in the campaign—minimum wages, aid to 
education, relief for depressed areas and 
medic al care for the aged. Except for 
such items as these and housing legisla- 
ti 1961 may well be a year devoted to 
sonumiiiaan the executive branch and 
a one the President’s position 
with Congress.” 
Among the four frequently discussed 
domestic measures, he said, careful ex- 
amination of the ‘legislative record on 
medical care for the aged indicates that 
during the last session “we experienced 
great difficulty in convincing the Senate 
that an additional Federal medical care 
plan was unnecessary. A number of the 
Senators who participated in the debate 
on this subject seemed to take it for 
granted that the Mills-Kerr (State aid) 
program was not enough. The disagree- 
ment among them arose mainly with 
respect to the method to be adopted. 





ot 





EUGENE 


M. THORE 


Thus the method Mr. Nixon supported 
was defeated 67 to 28. The Social Se- 
curity approach Mr. Kennedy advocated 
was defeated 51 to 44. In evaluating this 
latter vote record, it should be borne in 
mind that the action transpired under 
the threat of a presidential veto, which 
will not be the situation next year. 

“In the House a vote was not taken 
on a compulsory medical care plan. The 
Ways and Means Committee, however, 
gave protracted consideration to the For- 
and bill and rejected it. There were hope- 
ful indications that the House Rules 
Committee would not have granted a rule 
on this type of legislation had Ways 
and Means voted it out. Under the cir- 
cumstances, we do not know how the 
House would vote on a Forand-type bill. 
It is apparent that the administration 
will face real hurdles in advancing its 
proposals in either body, and particularly 
in the House. 


Social Security and Political Situation 


“I believe we can conclude that the 
political situation with respect to the 
medical care issue is too fluid to offer 
a basis for either optimism or pessi- 
mism. In a controversial question of 
this kind no one can predict results with 
certainty until the votes are counted.” 

Regarding the old age and survivor 
section of the Social Security Act, Mr. 
Thore said there will be a tendency to- 
ward over-liberalization of benefits, “but 
I doubt whether extreme action will be 
proposed. The new administration’s an- 
nounced policy gives no indication that 
the role of social security in providing 
a basic floor of protection should be 
drastically changed.” 

He observed that Social Security tax 
rates have reached such high levels that 
proposals for further tax increases are 
politically unpopular. “This situation was 
reflected in Congressional action this 
year, when Congress refused for the first 
time in any election year since 1950 to 
raise benefit wogol he said. 

Turning to the housing field, Mr. Thore 
said that campaign statements, the cur- 
rent rate of housing starts, unemploy- 
ment, and pronouncements by Congres- 
sional leaders make early activity in 
housing a certainty. 

“This is one area in which innovations 
will be pushed and more direct govern- 
ment participation will be advocated,” 
he said. “There will be the usual pro- 
posals for liberalizing and supporting 
on ll Federal programs as well as 
new proposals for a central mortgage 


Company Assets—0'Leary 


(Continued from Page 40) 
1947 


year period from April, to March, 
1950. 

“3. With the expansion of household 
formations in the Sixties, a continued 
substantial rise in expenditures by state 


and local government units seems to be 


indicated. This is an area in which there 
is still a large backlog of demand. 
State and local expenditures (in real 


terms) increased persistently from $26.5 
billion in 1949 to $443 billion in 1959, 
and it would not be surprising if they 
showed a comparable increase in this 
decade, which would carry them to the 
neighborhood of $75 billion by 1970. 
Here would be a powerful force toward 
a rising level of general business activity 
and high capital demands. 

“4. It seems likely that with the other 
three forces mentioned at play, the rate 
of business and industrial plant and 
equipment expenditures should continue 
to move upward from the level of the 
Fifties. Spurred by keen competition in 
our industrial system, foreign as well as 
domestic, and still further increases in 
the funds devoted to industrial research, 
plant and equipment expenditures by 
business and industry should trend up- 
ward during the decade. 
“5. In a more pessimistic vein about 
the economic outlook, the reservoir of 
demand for consumer goods and housing 
which was dammed-up during the Thirties 
and World War II may finally be in the 
process of running dry. There is some 
evidence of this. For example, the huge 
postwar demand on the part of veterans 
for housing under the VA home loan 
guaranty program probably has largely 
been met. The failure of home-building 
as a whole to respond in the latter part 
of this year to somewhat greater avail- 
ability of mortgage financing, and the 
increasing reports of pockets of unsold 
homes and rising vacancy rates in apart- 
ment buildings, red also signal in part 
that the days of big backlog demand for 
housing are reaching an end. In a way, 
we may be witnessing the same thing in 
the sale of automobiles today as the public 
is becoming more selective and more 
interested in the compact cars. The huge 
backlog of demand which was evident in 
the first decade and a half after World 
War II was fed by liquid assets ac- 
cumulated by the public during the war, 
and even more so by the easier and 
easier credit in the consumer loan and 
home loan fields. The consuming public 
has used up a good part of these liquid 
assets, or they have been drained by the 
rising price level, and we have apparently 
gotten to the end of the line in making 
consumer or home mortgage terms easier. 
This is not to say that the level of con- 
sumer expeditures will not continue to 
rise in the Sixties. It undoubtedly will. 
Nevertheless, consumer spending in the 
Sixties will not be fortified by the great 





bank facility, a middle income housing 
program, the sale of debentures to fi- 
nance veterans’ housing, etc. There will 
be a sharpening of the conflict between 
sound economic goals and social objec- 
tives. 


Federal Taxation 


“In the field of Federal taxation we 
will see a shift in emphasis,” he stated. 
“There will be less attention to life in- 
surance company income taxation. The 
problems in this area will be mainly 
regulatory. Amendments to clarify or 
perfect the new company tax law will 
be advanced from time to time as ex- 
perience is gained. Broad legisl ative 
action regarding corporate taxation will 
focus, however, on other types of insti- 
tutions. 

“Nevertheless,” he continued, “as gen- 
eral revisions of the personal income and 
estate tax sections of the tax code get 
underway, we will see pressure develop 
for less favorable treatment of personal 
insurance. The Keogh-Smathers self-em- 

(Continued on Page 62) 


backlog of wants and desires which 


characterized most of the Fifties. Mar- 
kets should become much more com- 
petitive as consumers become more 


selective. We are probably moving into 
a decade of the ‘hard sell.’ 

“Accordingly, taking into account the 
five forces outlined above, during the 
Sixties our national economy is likely 
to grow at as fast a rate as in the 
Fifties and in the process to require 
enormous amounts of capital funds, This 
does not mean that the growth rate will 
be uniform each year because fluctuations 
in general business activity and in capital 
expansion are inherent in a dynamic free 
market economy such as ours. However, 
despite fluctuations in general business 
activity and in interest rates, on the 
average in the Sixties the great demands 
for capital funds will press against the 
supply of funds from saving sources 
and from the increase in the money 
supply permitted to accommodate sus- 
tainable growth without inflation. Con- 
sequently, in the Sixties long-term 
interest rates seem likely to remain at 
the levels reached in 1959.” 


Two New Research Projects 


This year marked the beginning of 
two new projects recommended by the 
Investment Research Committee and ap- 
proved by the board of directors of 
LIAA. One of these is a major investiga- 
tion of interest rates, for which a grant 
of $225,000 has been made to the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. The ob- 
jectives of the study are as follows: (1) 
to bring together existing interest rate 
data and, by obtaining new data, to fill 
the important gaps in our knowledge 
about interest rates; (2) from an analysis 
of these data, to obtain a better under- 
standing of the structure of interest rates 
and the forces which lead to changes in 
the structure and general level of interest 
rates; and (3) to understand better the 
ways in which monetary, Federal debt 
management, and other Government poli- 
cies affect the structure and level of 
interest rates. It is widely agreed that 
this project is greatly needed to improve 
our knowledge of the behavior of interest 
rates, especially in this period in which 
interest rate changes are so much in the 
public eye. There is much misunderstand- 
ing of the behavior of interest rates— 
with the general public, students, and 
public policymakers—which the results of 
this study can help to clear up. The 
project, planned for 2-3 years, will be 
conducted by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, under the direction 
of Dr. Joseph Conard, professor of 
economics at Swarthmore College. He 
will be assisted by an able staff and by 
an advisory committee appointed by the 
National Bureau including the following: 
W. Braddock Hickman, chairman, senior 
vice president, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland; Lester V. Chandler, professor 
of economics, Princeton University; W. 
A. Clarke, W. A. Clarke Mortgage Co.; 
George T. Conklin, Jr., senior vice pres- 
ident, Guardian Life; Milton Friedman. 
professor of economics, University of 
Chicago: Raymond W. Goldsmith, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research; 
Tohn G. Gurley, Brookings Institution; 
Sidney Homer. Scudder, Stevens & 
Clark; Roger F. Murray, professor of 
economics, Columbia University; Roy 
a Reierson, vice president, Bankers 
Trust Co.; Robert V. Roosa, vice pres- 
ident, Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York: Eli Shapiro, professor of econom- 
ics. School of Industrial Management, 
M.I.T.; Ralph A. Young. adviser. board 
of governors of Federal Reserve System; 
C. Richard Youngdahl, executive vice 
president, Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., Inc.; 
and Dr. O’Leary. 


Another project which has progressed 
well this year is a study of the function- 
ing of the secondary mortgage market 
to determine whether there is a_ real 
economic need for a “central mortgage 
bank” to increase and stabilize the flow 
of capital funds into residential mort- 
gages, as has been proposed in some 
quarters. 
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Herbert Adam, Senior V. P., 
Penn Mutual Life Dies 


HERBERT 


ADAM 


Herbert Adam, 60, 
dent—administration, 


senior vice presi- 
Penn Mutual Life, 
died December 9 at Hospital of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

3orn in Philadelphia Mr. Adam was 
graduated from Temple University Law 
School where he subsequently served for 
six years as professor of insurance. He 
joined Penn Mutual in 1914, ten years 
later being named an officer in law de- 
partment. In 1934 he was promoted to 
assistant vice president in charge of the 
claims department and in 1939 was placed 
in charge of mortgage loan department. 

Well known in real estate and invest- 
ment circles, he was president of Phila- 
delphia Mortgage Bankers Association 
and had been a member of the Industrial 
Development Committee of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce and 
a trustee and chairman of the prop- 
erty committee of Lankenau Hospital. 
He also served as a director of Land 
Title Bank and Trust Co. and the Phila- 
delphia Housing Association. 

Mr. Adam is survived by his wife, the 
former Miriam Folwell and two children, 
William F. of San Francisco and Miriam. 





Johnson Pays Tribute to 
Mrs. Eberly and Dr. Dublin 


Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, took time 
out at the Institute’s annual meeting at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City this week to pay tribute to Mrs. 
Marion Stevens Eberly, who has retired 
after 14 years as director of the Insti- 
tute’s Women’s Division, and to Dr. Louis 
I. Dublin for his 57 years of contribu- 
tions to life insurance, the last seven 
years as the Institute’s consultant on 
Health and Welfare, who will retire 
at the end of the year. 

Mrs. Eberly was credited with laying 
the groundwork and developing the 
Institute’s work with women’s groups 
throughout the nation. Through her 
leadership, Mr. Johnson said, the Insti- 
tute has made a significant contribution 
to the more adequate understanding of 
life insurance and its relation to sound 
family life with the women of the 
country. 

Dr. Dublin’s 50 years of service to life 
insurance with the Metropolitan, and 
his several years with Institute have 
added materially to the stature of the 
life insurance business, Mr. Johnson said. 

“We shall miss both Dr. Dublin and 
Mrs. Eberly in our councils,” Mr. John- 
son said. “They have contributed much 
to the Institute, the business and the 
public.” 





Great-West Supervisors 


The Great-West Life has appointed R. 
J. Brazill as a supervisor at Spokane 
and H, L. Meier as a supervisor at 
Phoenix. 


Mr. Brazill comes to the company with 
seven years’ life insurance selling and 
supervisory experience. He is a 1951 
graduate from Montana State Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Meier joins Great-West Life with 
two years field experience. He attended 
Phoenix College. 


Guardian H. O. Address 
Changed to 201 Park Ave. 


For nearly half a century Guardian 
Life has used as its address 50 Union 
Square. Because New York City has 
renamed Fourth Avenue, which Guardian 
building faces, the company has changed 
its address to 201 Park Avenue South. 
The situation is thus explained by Guard- 
ian: 

Until recently, when it was renamed 
“Park Avenue South” the extension of 
Park Avenue between Thirty-fourth and 


Fourteenth Streets was known as Fourth 
Avenue. The Guardian’s home office, at 
the northeast corner of historic Union 
Square, faces west on Park Avenue 
South, immediately above Seventeenth 
Street. Although the name of the avenue 
has never previously been used in the 
company’s To Guardian officials 
have decided that “Park Avenue South at 
Seventeenth Street” will make the build- 
ing’s location more readily apparent. As 
its legal address on policy forms and 
other contracts, The Guardian will use 
“201 Park Avenue South.” No change is 
made in the company’s location. 
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Here’s a BMA representative on his 


way to make a sales presentation 
...unburdened but completely 
equipped. He’s not lugging a heavy 


briefcase, yet he has all the visual 
selling aids he needs. 


In his pocket is one or more of the 


BMA Pocket Books—sales 
presentation booklets with all the 
basics but without the bulk. In the 
414 x 6 Pocket Books are eye-catching 
visuals and proposal pages for different 


Home Office: Union Station Plaza, Kansas City 41, Missouri 


Life Insurance + Health Insurance Plans + Hospitalization 


ages outlining benefits provided by 
the various plans. Rate pages and even 
guaranteed values are illustrated in 
this convenient size. And there’s a 
pocket to accommodate blank 
proposals and sales pieces. 


The benefits? His sales presentation 
piece is always quickly accessible— 
right in his pocket. He doesn’t 
overwhelm his client with a sheaf of 
papers and folders. All the information 
is right there in the booklet . 
for both him and his client to read. 


. . easy 


No wonder these Pocket Books are best 
sellers for the BMA representative. 
They help him to do a superior job 

in every situation. 
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Your clients are the most important 
people in the world. Their personal pro- 
tection needs are not met without GUAR- 
ANTEED RENEWABLE ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH. Let me tell you about 
our modern, flexible plans, all backed 
by a mutual legal reserve company li- 
censed in New York State since 1886! 
Call me today for details. 


PAUL FISHMAN 


JAFCO 
LIFE AGENCY INC. 
MU. 4-5779 


General Agents 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY Jamestown, N.Y. 





New England Life’s New 


Movie “Assignment America” 

New England Life’s new 28-minute 
color movie “Assignment America” made 
its debut recently on a series of telecasts 
over fifty television stations throughout 
the country. 

Designed to underscore the vital role 
life insurance premium dollars play in 
our economy today, the picture is now 
being distributed nationally to civic, busi- 
ness and church groups by 


Films. 


The drama of the first trip of an ore 


Association 


boat out of the Great Lakes in spring, 
drilling for off-shore oil, logging in the 
Pacific Northwest, building a giant dam 
in Idaho and many other interesting 
and unusual scenes of the nation at work 
are portrayed in “Assignment America.” 

These 
some form of New England Life invest- 
ment, illustrate the breadth of one com- 
pany’s portfolio. 
investment of life in- 
surance premium dollars enables industry 
to expand and modernize its facilities, 
illows state and local 
ments to improve their services to the 
public, and provides jobs for millions of 
Americans. 

“Assignment America” was in produc- 
tion for more than a year. Since New 
England Life’s holdings, like almost all 
life companies, are scattered throughout 
the country, cameramen from the Bay 
State Film Co., which produced the film, 
traveled more than 40,000 miles from 
coast to coast. The picture is not a series 
of building fronts, but a pictorial narra- 
tive showing people at work on scores 
of different projects 
_This is the second color movie New 
England Life has sponsored. Four years 
ago “New England Portrait” was in- 
troduced nationally. Since that time this 
film, which depicts the six-state New 
England area in the four seasons, has 
been seen by a_ television audience 
estimated at 33 million viewers and an 
additional 500,000 persons at civic show- 
ings. 


scenes, all of which represent 


financial They show 


graphically that 


federal, govern- 


IBM Optical Reading Machine Shown 


To Insurance, Other Business Leaders 


Endicott, N. Y.—IBM’s recently an- 
nounced optical 
first to read typed and printed informa- 
tion directly into a computer memory— 
was demonstrated recently for some 200 


reading machine—the 


businessmen from across the nation, 


including a large number of insurance 


executives and staff personnel. 


ler, E. K. Waldron, Commercial Credit 
Corp.;Leonard Jessen, Calvert Fire. 
Chicago: Harry Clark, United Insur- 
ance Co.; J. E. Sivia, Continental Casu- 
alty; Byron Cacharelis, Continental As- 
surance; John Bass and E. G. Swan- 
strom, Combined of America; W. M. 
Wendt, United Benefit Life; W. C. Stack, 





The new 1418 Optical Character reader (left)—the first to read typed and printed 
information directly into a computer memory—being demonstrated linked to a solid- 
state IBM 1401 data processing system to automate major business paper work. 


At its Education Center here, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. dem- 
onstrated a system linking its new 1418 


optical character reader with a solid- 
state IBM 1401 computer to automate 
major paper work jobs in the retail, 


insurance, and public utility industries. 
More than 30 representatives of state, 
county, and city governments attended 
the final day’s demonstrations. 

The program featured the 1418 read- 
ing numerical data printed with ordinary 
ink on. retail checks, insurance 
premium notices, and public utility cus- 
bills into the magnetic core 
memory of the 1401. While the 1418 
rates up to 480 numbers 
a second, the 1401 will simultaneously 
process the information and produce up- 
dated results in the form of magnetic 
tapes and printed reports. 
offers business an 
exciting new means for achieving great 
economies in the time and cost of paper 
workloads,” Y. P. Dawkins, director of 
marketing for IBM’s Data Processing 
Division, said. “A wide variety of paper 


sales 
tomer 


is reading at 


“This machine 


and card forms can now be processed 
directly by a computer without inter- 
magnetic tape.” 

During each of the five days of the 
IBM groups of the visitors 
also attended seminars on developments 


program, 


and trends in computer services, equip- 
ment, and techniques. In addition, they 
saw solid-state production and assembly 
lines in high gear for the volume delivery 
of 1401 systems. 


Insurance People at Demonstration 


The insurance men who witnessed the 
demonstration of IBM optical reading 
machine follow, by areas: 

Baltimore: W. W. Leyhe, F. G. Muel- 


Lutherans Ins. Co.; R. S. Rosenzweig, 
Allstate; J. F. Magee and Robert R. 
Prelletz, Hospital Service Corp. 

Greenville: J. A. Binderwald and L. 
M. Hendricks, Liberty Life. 

Washington, D. C.; James Manning, 
Peoples Life; T. R. Allmond, Govern- 
ment Employes Ins, Co. 

Boston: William Macomber, A. M. 
Hathaway, Boston Insurance Co.; T. C. 


Parker, Middlesex Mutual; George 
Fodor, Prudential; Stanton T. Smith, 
Liberty Mutual; Harry O. Jacobson, 


Peter DeGeorge, New England Mutual; 
W. F. Turner, Massachusetts Bonding; 
Leo Bono, William A. Whelan, Em- 
ployer’s Group; Richard R. Jenkins, E. 
L. Wood, John Oatis and Charles R. 
Tucker, John Hancock. 

Fort Wayne: W. M. Smith, G. Robert 
Mullans and P. Paul Fettig, Lincoln 
National Life. 

New Orleans: J. B. 
American Life. 


Springfield, Mass.: L. J. Massee, E. L. 


Donnally, Pan- 


Luippold and C. N. Peacor, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. 
Hartford: Bruce P. Henn, Albert 


D. Alexander, Jr., Travelers; R. G. Espie, 
K. F. McCreery, Aetna Life; R. F. 
Coughlin, London & Lancashire; J. 
Lamenzo, L. Fuller, Hartford Fire; E. 
F. Clark, National Fire. 

Philadelphia: Frank J. Wesner, Quen- 
tin Lane, William Smeltzer and R. H. 
Scheffey, Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica. 

Short Hills, N. J.: 
gartner and Michael 
& Son. 


William G. Bre- 
Mulraney, Chubb 


Bankers, Nebr., Trustee 

Thomas W. Moses, Indianapolis, has 
been elected to the board of trustees of 
Bankers Life of Nebraska at a recent 
trustees meeting in Lincoln. Mr. Moses, 
president of Indianapolis Water Co., was 
born in Benton, Ill. He is a graduate 
of Washington and Lee University and 
the Yale Law School. 





EMPIRE 
LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


An Aggressive, well - managed 
sales program, carried out with 
enthusiasm by a _ highly-trained 
field staff, resulted in new rec- 
ords for Empire Life in business 
added to the books as well as in 
persistency of business sold. 


A company is known by the men 
it keeps . . . and our hats are off 
to the field men who have made 
a record gain in 1959, on top of 
substantial gains made in 1958. 


SERVING INDIANA 
SINCE 1908 


J. M. Drake, Chairman 
J. 1. Cummings, President 


HOME OFFICE: Indianapolis, Ind. 











National Life of Vermont 


Sales Campaign Winners 
Representatives of National Life of 
Vermont wrote nearly $23 million in a 
six-week sales campaign to help produce 
an 18% gain over last year’s comparable 
period. The 15 winners, representing all 
sections of the country, will participate 
in a three-day educational conference at 
the company’s new home office building 
in Montpelier January 25-27. 

Winners were split into three groups, 
two for volume and the third for lives. 
In the experienced agents’ group for 
volume were these nine winners, ranked 
in the order they placed: 

Jerry L. Woodard, Seattle; Paul R. 
Reynolds, CLU, Providence, R. I.; John 
B. Richardson, CLU, Virginia State 
\gency; John W. Reid, Cleveland; James 


E. Deas, Atlanta; Richard E. Smith, 
Buffalo; C. M. Sigman, Bangor, Me.; 
David M. Boardman, Vermont State 


Agency; Henry Gilbert, Atlanta. 

Winners in the new agents’ group for 
volume were: Thomas R. Harding, Nash- 
ville; Howard S. Colburn, Jr., San Diego; 
Charles C. Bosserman, Seattle. 

Winners in the “lives” group were: 
R. Roy Casey, Albany; Walter F. 
Tweedie, Bangor, Me.; Robert K. Wahl, 
CLU, San Francisco. 





Confederation Life Sets 


New Production Records 
With one business month still to go in 
1960, Confederation Life has already 
established several records. Total cover- 
age in force is $2,669,236,556, an increase 
of 14% over the same period last year. 
New business is up 23%. In Group 1n- 
surance in force it has entered the “bil- 
lion dollar” circle, with a present total 
of $1,044,712,432. Operating in many parts 
of the world, the’ company started im 
Toronto in 1871, entering the Group 
insurance field in 1927, 
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ie Washington P ublic KR lations Men 


Taylor and Karson with Institute of Life Insurance; 
Stroupe with Health Insurance Institute 





ROBERT G. TAYLOR 


The insurance industry at the national 
capital is represented in the public re- 
lations field by three men of considerable 
experience in that area. They are Rob- 
ert G. Taylor, who established the Wash- 
ington office of Institute of Life Insur- 
ance in 1953 since which time he has 
served as director of that office; Stanley 
G. Karson, who joined Washington staff 
of Institute of Life Insurance three 
years ago, and is assistant director of 
the Washington office of the Institute; 
and Ray M. Stroupe, who is Washing- 
ton public relations representative of the 
Health Insurance Institute. 
follow: 


Their careers 


Taylor Well Known Washington 
News Man 
A native of Missouri, Mr. Taylor at- 
tended the University of Missouri, 
George Washington University and New 
York University, majoring in economics 





STANLEY G. KARSON 


and business and public administration. 
For four years (1935-1939) he was a 
Washington correspondent for the Asso- 
ciated Press and Wall Street Journal 
and was a member of the White House 
Correspondents Association. 

From 1939 until 1951 he was with the 
staff of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in New York and Washington, as 
Secretary of its Advisory Committee and 
its Committee on Government Borrow- 
ing. In 1952 he was on loan from the 
banking business to the U. S. Treasury 
Department, serving as assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for public re- 
lations, Following his government serv- 
ice, he was named to the staff of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, and estab- 
lished its Washington office early in 1953. 

This week he was elected a vice presi- 
dent of the Institute. 

During World War II, he was an 
officer on the staff of Vice Admiral 
James Lawrence Kauffman in the South 
Pacific and the Philippines. Mr. and 
Mrs. Taylor have a daughter who is 





LIFE OF GA. APPOINTMENTS 


Cutini, Morrison, and Dobbs Named 
Directors of Agencies; Other Field 
Changes Also Made 


Appointment of directors of 
agencies in the home office and transfers 
in field management 


three 


are announced by 
Life of Georgia. 
Gary S. Cutini, CLU, 


tor of 


was named direc- 
agencies-research, to aid in an 
expanding sales program of the com- 
pany. Mr. Cutini, who has for four years 
been in charge of the company’s Arkan- 
sas-Mississippi-Louisiana sales territory, 
joined Life of Georgia in 1948. He is 
president of the Atlanta CLU Chapter 
and a former president of the Atlanta 
Sales Executives Club. 

W. G. Morrison becomes director of 
agencies for the company’s Zone II, 
composed of the Carolinas and Virginia. 
He formerly was South Carolina division 
manager with headquarters in Columbia. 
le has been associated with the com- 
pany since 1936, in leadership positions in 
Georgia and the Carolinas. He has been 
president of the State Life Underwriters 
Associations of both North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 

O. Carl Dobbs was named director of 
agencies for the company’s Zone III, 
which includes Kentucky, western Ten- 


attending the Mary Washington Col- 
lege of the University of Virginia. 

Mr. Karson came to Washington after 
graduating from Harvard and was legis- 
lative and public relations assistant to 
ex-Senator Lehman of New York. After 
six years in that capacity at the national 
capital and a year of political and public 





RAY M. STROUPE 


relations work during which time he was 
associated with Elmo Roper, he was 
named assistant director of the Insti- 
tute’s Washington office. A native of 
New York he is a former resident of 
Massachusetts and served in the Army 
during World War II. 


Mr. Stroupe is a native of North Caro- 
lina. Born at Lumberton, N. C., on May 
20, 1920, he attended public schools in 
that state and is a graduate of George 
Washington University. He was in the 
Army from 1942 to 1947. From 1951 to 
1959 he was a Washington news editor 
for Chilton Publications, publishers of 
The Spectator and other trade maga- 
zines and books. Mr. and Mrs. Stroupe 
were married in 1949, and live in Arling- 
ton County, Va., near Washington. 





E. C. WASHINGTON DEAD 


Edward C. Washington, 53, manager of 
Prudential’s Hamilton, Ontario, branch, 
died recently. He was born in England, 
going to Canada 39 years ago. His wife, 
a son and a daughter survive. 





nessee, and Arkansas. Mr. Dobbs has 
been the company’s Atlanta division 
manager for ten years. He has been as- 
sociated with the company since 1922 and 
has held field management positions in 
Mississippi, Florida, and Georgia. He is 
a past president of the Atlanta Life 
Underwriters Association. 


Alvin H. Jones of Charlotte, N. C,, 
North Carolina division manager, moves 
to Columbia, S. C., as division manager, 
succeeding Mr. Morrison. 

Drennan Dobbs of Jackson, Miss., 
Mississippi division manager, moves to 
Atlanta as division manager, succeeding 


Carl Dobbs. 





EMPIRE’ 


Everyone's Talking About It 


Guaranteed Renewable 


Hospital-Surgical Expense Policy 


PLAN — 1 Premiums Payable For Life 
PLAN —2 Premiums Payable to Age 65 


For Life 





20-10 Hospital Plan — Something new in the Hospital Field 
Guaranteed Renewable To Age 65 





MORGAN O. DOOLITTLE, 
President 





A Complete Portfolio of Life and Group Coverages 
Direct Mail Program That Gets Results 


For A General Agency Opportunity— 
Write 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


—— S. FELT, 
Agency Vice Pres. 











COMPETITIVE 
PENSION 
PLANNING 


Our agency 
has a 
unique plan 
especially 
designed 

to meet 
competition. 
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640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. Clrcle 5-1900 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 














BROKERS: 


New Personalized 
Life Direct Mail 
Excellent Results 

. 


Call us for details 











WHITE & 
WINSTON 


INC, 


Genera Agents 
The UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO 
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How to take 
your dream trip 


fo T 63 C da d da Saving the easy way. The Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan for U. S. Savings Bonds 

makes you an automatic saver. The 

day you join, you begin building your 





bundle of Bonds—with money you it 
don’t see, can’t spend and probably apt 
won’t miss. for 

; A 
You can hardly buy a new tie for a bus 


vacation wardrobe with 63¢. But in 
thousands of people pay for a whole 
trip by putting something into U. S. 
Savings Bonds every pay day. Just 











63¢ a day adds up to $18.75 a month, Lif 
enough to buy a $25 Savings Bond. atin 
In 40 months you’ll own Bonds Sel 
worth $1000 at maturity. And you'll Me 
have saved for that dream trip with Ma 
pocket change you might have drib- A 
bled away. Why not start saving for B 
your first vacation Bond today? 7 
Mr 
Lio 
Un 
sur 
As: 
soc 
As: 
Ma 
Est 
Dis 
Cre 
Fiy 
thr 
for 
Money with your name on it. Savings “ 
Bonds can be turned into cash any- 
time. Yet you can’t lose your money. 
Your Bonds are registered in your name Ce 
and are replaced free if lost or stolen, 
=~ \ 
fic at Te. WHY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS Sl 
Peace costs money. Every Savings Bond you buy helps keep our ARE SUCH A GOOD WAY TO SAVE vid 
country strong for Peace . . . so that you and your loved ones can You can save automatically on the W, 
enjoy traveling —and all the things you’re saving for. Payroll Savings Plan, or buy Bonds wb 
at any bank + You now earn 334% 
to maturity, 14% more than ever wri 
You save more than money’ before + You invest without risk bee 
y : under a U. S. Government guarantee ne 
with U.S. Savings Bonds « Your Bonds are replaced free if He 
. ‘ lost or stolen - You can get your age 
al money with interest anytime you fica 
want it - You save more than m1 C 
money — you buy shares in a stronger He 
This advertising is donated by The Advertising Council and this magazine. . America. 
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Kansas City General Agent 
For Pan-American Life 





EDWARD C. QUACKENBUSH 


Edward C. Quackenbush, Sr., has been 
appointed general agent in Kansas City 
for Pan-American Life of New Orleans. 
A native of Kansas City, Mr. Quacken- 
bush entered the life insurance business 
in 1952 as an agent for Bankers Life 
of Des Moines. From 1955 until assum- 
ing his present position, he was field 
supervisor and general agent for Postal 
Life and Casualty of Kansas City. He 
attended Kansas University Extension 
School, Washburn University, Southern 
Methodist University and Brown and 
Macky Business College and holds a B. 
A. degree from Kansas University and a 
B. S. degree from Washburn University. 

Active in business and civic affairs, 
Mr. Quackenbush is a member of the 
Lions Club, National Association of Life 
Underwriters, Mutual Association of In- 
surance Agents, Kansas Police Officers 
Association, National Police Officers As- 
sociation, General Agents and Managers 
Association, Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, Eastern Kansas 
Estate Planning Council, Red Cross 
Disaster Chairman of Kansas City Red 
Cross, and Civil Air Patrol Group Wing 
Five. He served in the U. S. Navy for 
three years. He is also program chairman 
for 1960 for the Kansas City Association 
of Life Underwriters, 





Condon Heads Underwriting 
For General American Life 


W. Richard Condon has been named 
by General American Life director of 
life underwriting. In heading up indi- 
vidual life underwriting activities of the 
company, Mr. Condon succeeds Douglas 
Wood, who has been granted a leave of 
absence because of illness. 

Mr. Condon has had 15 years of under- 
writing experience. Since 1950 he has 
been with Ohio National Life. He was 
underwriting secretary there from 1955 
until he joined General American Life. 
He is a Fellow in the Life Office Man- 
agement Association and holds a Certi- 
ficate of Proficiency in underwriting. He 
is currently chairman of the Joint Educa- 
tion and Examination Committee of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters. 

In other underwriting staff changes 
announced by General American Life, 
Alvin H. Senter was designated manager 
of selection and Joseph A. Borgwald 
became senior underwriter, specializing 
in individual cases. Both Messrs. Senter 
and Borgwald have long records of service 
and underwriting experience with Gen- 
eral American Life. 














LAA Round Table Dates 

Douglas Johnson, assistant to director 
of sales services of Mutual Benefit Life, 
has announced that the Eastern Round 
Table of the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion will be held at the Savoy Hilton 
Hotel in New York City, March 16-17. 
Mr. Johnson is chairman of the Round 
Table. 

The North Central Round Table will be 
held at the Muehlbach Hotel, Kansas 
City, April 6-7, according to Ronald 
Jones, supervisor of sales promotion, 
Kansas City Life, who is chairman of 


that group. 


New Orleans will be the scene of the 
Southern Round Table to be held at 
the Royal Orleans Hotel on April 17-18, 
according to an announcement by Clay 
R. Alexander, advertising director, Lamar 
Life. 

The Western Round Table is scheduled 
for Los Angeles, May 8-9, according to 
Lawrence O. Aasen, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative, public relations department, 
New York Life, who is chairman of the 
Western Round Table. 

Plans for the Canadian group meeting 
will soon be announced according to a 
report by William J. Cowls, publicity 
manager, Mutual Life Assurance. 


Bankers National Director 
F. Sandford Astarita, chairman of the 
board of Montclair National Bank and 
Trust Co., was elected to the board of 
directors of Bankers National Life. Mr. 


Astarita has served on the investment 


committee of Bankers National Life 
since 1944, 

On the consolidation of Montclair 
Trust Co. and First National Bank of 


Montclair in 1957, Mr. Astarita was 
elected to his present position of chair- 
man of the board. 











Cash Value Insurance 
At Near Term Rates! 


If a prospect can afford term, then chances are he can 
afford lifetime-coverage (with cash values) under 


our new LIFE MODIFIED AT 70 policy. 


This is level premium insurance at a rate a step higher 


than term but 9 to 35 per cent /ower than ordinary life. 


Another feature. This policy gives heaviest protection 
during the early years of a man’s life, when he 
needs it most. The face value is twice as much before 


age 70 as it is after. 


By lowering the face value at 70, the policy permits 
a reduced premium—vow and throughout the 


life of the policy. Yet, it still builds cash values! 


Prospects will like the permanent protection— 


and the price. 


O C C I D E NTAL LI FE Insurance Company of California 


(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 


Home Office: Los Angeles/ Earl Clark, C.L.U., Vice President 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 
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W. KENNETH IRWIN 


Great-West Lite has announced the 
United 
organization with the opening of branch 
offices at Houston, 


lowa 


expansion of its States agency 


Texas and Davenport, 


Houston is eat-West 
*h in Texas, the first having been 
opened at Dallas in 1951. The 


port branch is also the company’s second 


Life’s second 
bran 


Daven- 


in lowa, the other having been opened 

Des Moines in 1957. 

E. A. Palk, director of agencies, an- 
nounced that Woodrow Mann has been 
appointed manager at Houston, and W. 
Kenneth Irwin, CLU, at Davenport. 

\ widely experienced life underwriter, 


Mr. Mann has had 13 years’ experience 


Nate Kaufman Honored 

Nate Kaufman, who has received a 
multitude of honors and awards as the 
result of his outstanding performance as 
a general agent for Indianapolis Life, 
was honored by a group of friends and 
policyowners recently for his activities in 
civic and community affairs. 

The group presented Mr. Kaufman 
with a huge plaque which was taller 
than he. It called him “Mr. Shelbyville” 
in recognition of the great time and 
effort he has spent in making Shelbyville 
a better city in which to live. On the 
large plaque were’ seventeen plate 
recognizing the seventeen different ac- 
tivities which have benefitted from his 
leadership. 

They included the twelve agencies of 
the Shelby County United Fund: Booker 
T. Washington Center, Boys’ Club, Boy 
Scouts, Cancer Society, Cerebral Palsy 
Chapter, Clothe-a-Child Project, Girl 
Scouts, Mental Health Association, Red 
Cross, Salvation Army, School for Re- 
irded Children, and Shelby County 
Youth Center Other activities repre- 
sented were: Indiana University athletics, 


American Cancer Society y, B.P.O.E. Elks 
No. 457, Shelbyville Lions Club and the 
Unit ed Jewish Appeal 

The plaque is reported by Herff-Jones 
Co of Indianapolis to be the largest 


plaque it ever designed 

In addition to his many civic and 
ommunity enterprises, Mr. Kaufman 
inds time to maintain his position ms 
ndianapolis Life number one individuz 
salesman, and he heads the pres s 
leading agency in the nation. He has 
been the company’s top salesman in 17 
f the past 20 years. He currently is 
setting the pace for all company 
men for 1960, and his agency is out in 
front for the year. He has qualified 
Million Dollar Round Table for 
16 consecutive years, and has enough 
sales this year to merit nomination for 
the 17th time. 


sales- 


for the 


WOODROW MANN 


in the insurance business and was pre- 
viously associated with Great-West Life’s 
Dallas agency. Mr 
the company since 


Irwin has been with 
January, 1959, as dis- 
trict manager at Springfield, II. 

Mr. Palk said, “It is just fifty-four 
years ago that Great-West Life opened 
4 first United States branch at Fargo, 

. D. Today, the United States branches 
are located from coast to coast and 
account for half of our new sales each 
year.” The company’s total sales in 
1959 were $589 million. 

With the addition of Houston and 
Davenport, the company now has 72 
branches of which 34 are located in the 
United States. 


Mass. Mutual F bald Resse 


Breaks Production Record 
_ For the 13th consecutive year the field 
force of Massachusetts Mutual Life 
broke its production record for the 
annual Quota Buster event by writing 
$249,924.664 of new Ordinary business 
during the five weeks from October 17 
to November 18. 

The new production record exceeded 
that of last year by over $12.5 million, 
and represented 125% of the $200 million 
goal, Seven representatives of the com- 
pany submitted over $1 million of new 
business, while 51 wrote over $450,000 of 
new business. Of the company’s 110 gen- 
eral agencies, 81 equalled or surpassed 
their individual quotas during the annual 
event. 

For this annual event, sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Mutual General Agents 
Association, the 110 general agencies are 
divided into four groups according to 
population size. The leading agency in 
each of the four divisions will be awarded 
a championship plaque, provided at least 
75% of its business is delivered within 
90 days following the event. 

The leading agencies in the four divi- 
sions were: Group I, the Miller Agency, 
Philadelphia, General Agent Gordon S 
Miller, 202.4%; Newark Agency, Des- 
mond J. Lizotte, 188.9%; and Copeland 
Agency, New York, Harry C. Copeland, 
175.2%; Group II, Bridgeport Agency, 
Walter S. Robbins, 230.7%: Lawrence 
Agency, Ronald R. Reader, CLU. 217.8%; 
Providence Agency, William H. Burrows, 
205.8%; Group III, El Paso Agency, 
Marvin E. Sample, 225%; Fargo Agency, 
Olaf F. Johnson, 213.2% : Louisville 
Agency, Alan H. Anthony, 211.4%: Group 
IV, Oakland Agency, Walter G. Bilbrey, 
Ir., CLU, 273.9% ; Fresno Agency, Robert 
S. Phillips, 245.6%; and Sioux City 
Agency, Herbert A. Schwandt, 204.2%. 

Individual leaders during the annual 
event and their production, were: Jacques 
S. Zinman of the Miller Agency, $2 
million; Stanely Martin of the Geist 
Agency, Chicago, $1,875,000; and Daniel 





J. F. Oates Jr., Addresses 
Ill. Industrial Leaders 


Cuts in wasteful, non-essential Federal 
programs can substantially offset any 
increased spending aimed at promoting 
the nation’s economic growth, James F. 
Oates, Jr., president of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, told 500 industrial lead- 
ers attending a joint meeting of the Illinois 
Manufacturers Association and_ the 
Illinois Manufacturers Costs Association 
in Chicago recently. “Savings resulting 
from elimination of waste might well be 
used either to reduce taxes or to finance 
some positive constructive purpose.” Mr. 
Oates said. 

He listed as examples of “wasteful 
spending,” unjustifiable expenditures for 
farm subsidies and price supports, and 
subsidies under the Rural Electrification 
Administration (REA) program. He said 
“other drags on our economy” include 
“our present tax structure, tariffs, import 
quotas, arbitrary interest rate ceilings, 
barriers to the mobility of labor and 
capital, administered prices and feather- 
bedding.” 

Regarding farm subsidies, Mr. Oates 
recommended that price supports be 
retained during a transition period but 
geared to market prices in recent years 
rather than to the 1910-14 parity concept. 

He said that the REA loan program 
to farmer cooperatives at subsidized 
interest rates for financing rural electric 
and telephone systems is no longer 
necessary at a time when 99% of all 
rural families have access to electric 
power. 

Mr. Oates declared that the key to 
economic growth is how well we plan 
“our investments in spending for tan- 
gible, new, modernized plant and equip- 
ment and also spending for intangible 
services such as education, research and 
development.” 

He applauded recent administration 
steps taken to stem the large net out- 
flow of dollars from the U.S. He said: 
“The actions taken are but the first steps 
necessary for achieving complete balance 
of payments. Obviously, additional meas- 
ures must be placed in readiness and 
promptly adopted—measures that will do 
a minimum of violence to our major long- 
range national objectives.” 

He said the United States has no 
alternative but to move decisively if “we 
are to restore confidence in the dollar 
and if we are to merit the role of world 
leadership which has been thrust upon 
us by a stubborn destiny.” 





Old Equity Conference 

Old Equity Life of Evanston, Ill. held 
its annual state managers’ conference on 
December 10 and 11 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago. 

The conference brought Old Equity’s 
field and home office executives together 
for a discussion of recent insurance 
developments, company policies, a new 
contract for state managers, and Old 
Equity’s plans for enlarging its entire 
life insurance program. 

The meeting was moderated by Orrin 
M. Neiburger, president. Principal speak- 
ers were William J. McKenna, vice 
president; Julian M. Newman, secretary- 
treasurer; and David M. Siegel, super- 
intendent of agencies. 


R. M. Brown, Jr., Director 
Northern of New York 


R. Manning Brown Jr., vice president 
of New York Life Insurance Company 
has been elected to the board of directors 
of Northern Insurance Company of New 
York. 


Auslander of the 
$1,756,100. 

During the course of the five-week 
event, 13,280 applications were submitted 
to the home office for an average of 
531 each day. The largest daily volume 
was on the final day of Quota Buster 
when 2,376 applications were received 
at the home office. 


Copeland Agency, 


Meyer M. Goldstein Dead 





- . 


MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN 


Meyer M. 


rector, 


62, executive di- 
Pension Planning Co., 660 Mad- 
Avenue, New York, died Monday 
shortly before he was due to appear on 
the program of American Management 
Association at Hotel Astor. He became 
one of principal consultants on pension 
planning in America, so dedicated to the 
subject that he made many addresses on 


pensions before business and other or- 
ganizations and wrote a large number of 
articles, some of which appeared in The 
Eastern Underwriter. 


Goldstein, 


ison 





Ariz. Investment Seminar 

An investment seminar, first of its 
kind ever held in Arizona, brought to- 
gether top officers of a score of Arizona 
insurance companies and executives of 
Valley National Bank. Its sessions were 
held in Hotel Adams and in the directors’ 
rooms of the bank, and had, heading the 
dignitaries present, M. C. Reese, Jr., 
president of both the Association of 
Arizona Insurance Companies and First 
National Life, and Walter R. Bimson, 
chairman of the board of Valley National 
Bank. 

President Carl Bimson of the bank. 
who also holds the position of president 
of the American Bankers Association, 
said the purpose of the conference was 
to provide a forum where Arizona in- 
surance company officials and Valley 
Bank investment, trust and real estate 
executives could exchange ideas on pres- 
ent and future opportunities contribu- 
ting to the growth and prosperity of the 
entire state. 

Mr. Reese, in explaining the seminar, 
stated: “Because Valley Bank has some 
of the best informed financial men in the 
area, it is performing a genuine service 
by sharing latest views on investment 
principles and procedures in today’s 
changing markets. Free interchange of 
ideas at the seminar—highlighting the 
local picture and the protective, stable 
investments available here in Arizona— 
undoubtedly will result in long-range 
benefits to the economic well-being of 
the state as a whole.” 

As Arizona life companies alone have 
over $1 billion of insurance in force, 
its investment potential is enough to sur- 
prise many. President Carl Bimson, who 
succeeded his brother, Walter, a few 
years ago, said, regarding First National 
Life and the other Association com- 
panies: “The future most surely will see 
the tremendous growth of many of these 
firms and their ultimate rank among the 
largest in the west.” 


Topics covered during the day-long 
meeting included: “Movements of the 
Money Market,” “Bonds—Federal, for- 


eign, state and local governments,” “pri- 
vate industry bonds,” “stocks” and 


“mortgages.” 
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Bankers National Life 
Top Executive Change 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY RETIRING 





John D. Brundage Takes on Additional 
Duties of Chief Executive Officer; 


heir Careers 


On January 1, Ralph R. Lounsbury, 
who has served as chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of Bankers 
National Life, will continue as chairman 
of the board, while John D. Brundage, 





CLU, president and chief operating of- 
ficer, takes on the additional duties of 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY 


chief executive officer, as authorized by 
the board of directors. Although Mr. 
Lounsbury thus is retiring from active 
direction ‘of the company he has guided 
since its founding in 1927, it is his in- 
tention to spend some time in the office 


Fabian Bachrach 
JOHN D. BRUNDAGE 
each day he is in the area, devoting his 
attention to community relations, trade 
organjzations, and similar activities. 
During the past 33 years, Mr. Louns- 
bury has helped the company to grow 
to close to $750,000,000 of insurance in 
force, with assets upwards of $83,000,000. 
He supervised the erection of the home 
office building in Montclair in 1954, when 
growth of the company required larger 
quarters. Within the life insurance in- 
dustry, he has had numerous responsi- 
bilities, especially with the American Life 
Convention which he served as an active 
committeeman and as president during 


1953-54. 











For a brief time Mr. Lounsbury was 
actuary of the Nebraska Insurance De- 
partment following graduation from the 
University of Michigan, and during 
World War I he served in the actuarial 
section of the War Risk Bureau in 
Washington. 

In January, 1923, he organized Bankers 
National Life of Color: ado, and in Sep- 
tember, 1925, he organized Bankers Na- 
tional Life of Florida. He served as pres- 
ident of both companies until they were 
consolidated with Bankers National Life 
of New Jersey in December, 1929. The 
latter company was licensed to begin 


business in October, 1927, and Mr. 
Lounsbury has been its chief executive 
officer since its beginning. 

Mr. Lounsbury is a member of: the 
board of managers of the Montclair 
Savings Bank and a trustee of the Mont- 
clair YMCA. 


Brundage Joined Company in 1945 


Mr. Brundage, a graduate of Prince- 
ton University, joined Bankers National 
Life as agency assistant in 1945, after 
duty as a lieutenant commander with 
U. S. Navy. In 1946 he became as- 
sociated with Mutual Benefit Life 


Page 61 
as sales promotion manager. He 
served successively as regional super- 
intendent of agencies, director of agen- 


cies, and manager of a New York City 
agency. He returned to Bankers National 
Life in 1953 as assistant to the president. 
In 1955 he was named administrative vice 
president, and in 1957 was elected exec- 
utive vice president. 

Mr. Brundage is a member of the board 
of the Montclair National Bank and 
Trust Co. and a director of Capital Life 
Shares, a mutual fund. He is = ae a vice 
president of the American Heart Asso- 
ciation. 
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Pension Study Calls for Substantial 
Changes in Plans, Says Dan McGill 


Research 
University of Pennsylvania spent more 


The Pension 


than two years in a searching inquiry 
into the factual basis of benefit expecta- 
tions under private pension plans some of 
the conclusions of which call for sub- 
stantial changes. In a talk before the 
Life Insurance Association of America 
at the Waldorf-Astoria this week, Dr. 
Dan M. McGill, reasearch director of 
the Pension Research Council, revealed 
some of the findings of that study. 
“The private pension movement in the 
United States,” said Dr. McGill “which 
had its genesis in the nineteenth century, 
has enjoyed a remarkable development 
during the last two decades. Whether 
measured in terms of the number of 
employe participants, the volume of 
assets accumulated, or the number of 
plans in operation, the private pension 
institution has reached such dimensions 
as to demand a critical evaluation of its 
strengths and weaknesses. Approximately 
twenty million persons are looking to- 
ward a private pension plan as a source 
of economic security in old age and more 
than $40 billion have been set aside in 
trust or with life insurance companies 
to meet the benefit expectations created 
by 25,000 plans. Clearly, the private pen- 
sion institution can prove to be an instru- 
ment of great social, economic, and 
political value. This potential can be 
realized, however, only if the benefit 
expectations engendered by participation 
in a pension plan are ultimately fulfilled.” 


Contribution Commitments 


Concerning contribution commitments, 
Dr. McGill said: “Contribution commit- 
ments may be all but nullified by a 
series of limitations scattered throughout 
the plan document. One clause, not found 
in all plans, makes it a matter of record 
that neither the establishment of the 
pension plan nor participation in the 
plan by a particular employe shall create 
any obligation on the part of the em- 
ployer to provide continued employment 
to the employe. This would seem to be 
self-evident, but the specific disclaimer 
removes any doubt as to the matter. 

“Another clause, almost invariably 
used, gives the employer the unilateral 
right to alter, modify, or terminate the 
plan at any time. Such a clause, which 
is obviously not appropriate for a collec- 
tively bargained plan, is essential if the 
“employer is not to commit himself to an 
undertaking of indeterminate duration 
and unknown magnitude. This clause is 
effective as to future benefit accruals 
but, under Treasury regulations, cannot 
operate to curtail, modify, or terminate 
pension credits already earned. 

“Perhaps more critical than the second 
clause is a third which reserves to the 
employer the right to suspend, reduce, or 
discontinue contributions to the plan at 
any time and for any reason. Implicit in 
this clause is the right of the employer 
to discontinue contributions to the plan 
even though benefits earned to date have 
not been purchased or funded. 

“A fourth clause implements the third 
and states that in the event of termina- 
tion of the plan, or the discontinuance 
of contributions thereunder, the em- 
ployer shall have no liability for the 
payment of accrued benefits beyond the 
contributions already made. In other 
words, in the event of discontinuance of 
the plan, the participants and pensioners 
must look to the accumulated funds or 
paid-up insurance or annuity contracts 
for the satisfaction of their claims. If 
the accumulated funds should prove to 
be insufficient to meet all claims—as they 
are likely to be for some years after 
establishment or amendment of a plan— 
the benefits of all claimants must be 
scaled down or priorities must be created, 


Council of 





DR. DAN M. McGILL 


which would deny any recovery to some 
claimants. 

“Other clauses could be cited but the 
foregoing should demonstrate the ephem- 
eral nature of the employer’s commit- 
ment under the great majority of pen- 
sion plans. 


Wide Latitude as to Fund Accumulation 


“Under both the deposit administra- 
tion and trust fund plans the employer 
has great latitude in estimating the cost 
of accruing benefit credits. W ithin broad 
limits, he is free to make his own as- 
sumptions as to each of the factors that 
eventually determine the amount of bene- 
fits to be paid. The range of choice is 
especially broad in regard to mortality, 
interest, turnover—all of which exert a 
powerful influence on the incidence of 
costs and, in the case of interest, on 
the ultimate outlays as well. Cost projec- 
tions for the same set of plan specifica- 
tions and employe data may vary by 
as much as 25 or 30%, even when com- 
puted by actuaries of presumably equal 
skill and judgment. 

“There is also wide latitude as to the 
rate at which funds will be accumulated 
to meet the estimated cost of pension 
claims. This depends, of course, upon the 
particular funding method used and the 


faithfulness with which the employer 
adheres to the contribution schedule 
called for by the method. If pension 


promises are not to be openly repudiated, 
contributions must be made at a rate 
adequate to meet the claims of retired 
persons, Under the deposit administra- 
tion arrangement this is a contractual re- 
quirement and some funding in excess of 
this rate may be prescribed. 

“There is a general belief that the 
Internal Revenue Service requires, as a 
condition of continued qualification, that 
a pension plan generate contributions at 
a rate sufficient, in the aggregate, to 
meet the cost of currently accruing bene- 
fits and to prevent an increase in any 
unfunded accrued liability that may have 
existed at the inception of the plan. 

“This belief stems from the interpre- 
tation placed on certain rulings promul- 
gated by the Treasury in an attempt to 
prevent discrimination in favor of highly 
compensated participants in pension 
plans. A careful analysis of the pertinent 
rulings, however, raises serious doubts 
that this minimum funding requirement 
is applicable, except possibly during the 
first ten years after the establishment 
or amendment of a plan. Even if ap- 
plicable this requirement is not an ef- 


(Continued on Page 65) 


Henry R. Glenn Reports on State 
Legislative and Legal Activities 


Henry R. Glenn, general counsel, Life 
Insurance Association of America, in his 
annual report at the annual meeting here 
this week, covered the highlights of the 
Association’s state legislative and legal 
activities during the past year. “The 
Association’s activities,” Mr. Glenn said, 
“embrace all matters which are of gen- 
eral concern to the life insurance busi- 
ness and its policyholders. Within these 
broad boundaries we have continued to 
discharge our objective to preserve and, 
where necessary, improve the system of 
state regulation of insurance and to 
advance the business climate in which 
our business operates, at least to the 
extent that it depends upon legislative 
and departmental developments. 

“We have sought to accomplish these 
objectives by supporting properly de- 
signed regulatory measures, while op- 
posing others which would unreasonably 


restrict the conduct of our business. 
These comprehensive objectives have 
been expressed in (1) objections to 


excessive taxation, including resistance to 
proposed premium and other tax in- 
creases and the sponsorship of reductions 
in annuity taxes, (2) participation in 
litigation of general concern to the busi- 
ness, (3) detailed insurance code revision 
work, usually far in advance of legislative 
sessions, (4) attention to the thousands 
of legislative and departmental develop- 
ments which, each year, affect our busi- 
ness, and (5) cooperation with the NAIC 
in all matters, including most recently 
the regulation of accident and health 
insurance advertising, the development 
of a model bill relating to credit life 
and A. & H. insurance, and the advance- 
ment of modern individual and Group 





HENRY R, GLENN 


mortality tables. Information concerning 
all of these matters is transmitted regu- 
larly to our membership through the 
various Association and joint Associa- 
tion-Convention services. 


Legal Staff Activities 


“In recent 
some of the activities 
(Continued on 


years, we have reviewed 
of the legal staff, 
Page 64) 





New Washington Era 


(Continued from Page 54) 


ployed retirement bill may eventually be 
passed, but with substantial variations 
from its current form. The tax treatment 
of corporate pensions will be re-examined. 
The withholding of income taxes by com- 
panies on interest payments to their pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries will be urged. 
In general, as the demands for more and 
more revenue intensify, so will the ef- 
forts to plug loopholes, to cut down on 
variations tax exemptions and to limit 
the defermert of taxable income. 

“What Federal action may we expect 
in the field of regulation? To me it 
seems reasonable to anticipate that our 
problems in this area will increase,” he 
continued. “The chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly has stated, although thus far only in- 
formally, that the insurance study will 
be continued next year. An investigation 
of health insurance has been men- 
tioned. ... 

“Ours is a business affected with a 
public interest. Our product intimately 
touches the lives of almost all of our 
nation’s 182,000,000 people. Our invest- 
ments are of fundamental importance to 
the national economy. These and other 
factors suggest an increasing interest 
in the regulatory aspects of our business 
on the part of the national government, 
perhaps not so much in connection with 
our dealings with our policyholders as 
with our investments and their relation 
to the national economy.” 

Mr. Thore said that as in the past the 
primary job of the insurance business 
under present circumstances will be to 
protect the rights of policyholders, “but 
more and more we will be called upon 
to balance this objective with the na- 
tional interest. 


“In meeting the challenges of this 


Dr. von Braun, Space Expert, 
Tells of “Saturn” Project 


Dr. Wernher von Braun, rocket-and- 
space expert, and director of the George 
C. Marshall Space Flight Center of Na- 
ies Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, projected a picture of manned 
stations in space, and flights to the moon 
as an ultimate product of the “Saturn” 
space carrier vehicle project which he 
heads, speaking before LIAA this week. 

Dr. von Braun said that the Saturn 
program has evolved into a long-range 
development plan that, through continu- 
ous development of “building-block” 
upper stages, will provide “not only a 
substantial early payload capability but 
a final configuration that will exploit the 
maximum capability of the Saturn first 
stage.” 

The Saturn space vehicle, he explained, 
is based on the “building block” philo- 
sophy, in which proved stages of early 
Saturns will be used as integral parts 
of advanced Saturns. For example, the 
potential advanced configuration called 
C-2 result from the addition of on? 
upper stage, or building block, to the C-1 
configuration. C-1, a three stage vehicle, 
is expected to be operational by 1964. 
will be approximately 185 feet high and 
will weigh about 1,160,000 pounds fueled 
and poised for loft-off from the pad. Of 
this weight, almost 1,000,000 pounds will 
be fuel and oxidizer. 





modern world, our nation must conserve 
its energies and resources. It cannot af- 
ford to expend its substance on programs 
to provide services which can be made 
available through private initiative. More 
and more the personal insurance busi- 
ness will be required to demonstrate the 
role which it can play in solving the 


problems of our society.” 
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Jules Meyers Named 
Boston General Agent 


FOR MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Well Known New Jersey District Man- 
ager for Union Central Opens 
2nd Agency for Company 


The appointment of Jules H. Meyers, 
CLU, as general agent in the 824 
Boylston Street, Chestnut Hill office of 
Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, N. J., 
was announced Tuesday. The company 
is also represented in Boston by the 
Arthur G. Boardman General Agency. 


Mr. Meyers comes to Boston from 
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JULES H. MEYERS 


New Jersey where he has achieved an 
outstanding record in life insurance sales 
and management. In his first year in the 
insurance field, he had the distinction of 
qualifying as one of the leading agents 
in the Massachusetts Mutual Life. His 
record as assistant manager in New York 
for Union Central Life led to his appoint- 
ment as district manager in New Jersey 
in 1959. He developed this new office 
from scratch to $5 million of production 
within two years. He has received the 
National Quality Award and was de- 
signated Chartered Life Underwriter in 
1959. 

A native of New Jersey, Mr. Meyers 
completed his college education at Ohio 
University where he received his degree 
in electrical engineering in 1947, While 
in college, he was president of the 
Engineering Society and was cited as the 
second most outstanding student in his 
class. He served in the Army Signal 
aia for two years during World War 


In New Jersey, Mr. Meyers was active 
as a member of the Optimists Interna- 
tional. He is married and the father of 
three small children. 

The Mutual Benefit Life has been 
represented in Boston since the year of 
its founding, 1845. The first company 
policy was written on a Boston merchant 


in May of 1845. 





Long Delays in Reaching 
N. Y. C. Insurance Affairs 


Because of the storm some insurance 
men were delayed for hours in reaching 
New York this week to attend conven- 
tions at Waldorf and the New York 
managers dinner at Hotel Commodore. 
Some Canadians, including President 
Ernest C. Gill of Canada Life, and R. 
Leighton Foster, Q. C., Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, were 
landed at Hartford-Springfield airport 
and came from there to this city in a 
four hour bus ride. 


Named to Group Division 

G. Robert Parker and Henry J. Za- 
lewsky have been named associate man- 
ager and assistant manager respectively 
in the Group annuity division of Equi- 
table Society. 

Mr. Parker, a 20-year veteran with 
Equitable, was formerly assistant man- 
ager of Group annuity sales. He studied 
at University of Florida and later com- 
pleted the “Certificate Course” of the 
Life Office Management Association 
Institute. 

Mr. Zalewsky, a graduate of Hofstra 
College in Hempstead, N. Y., was for- 
merly a senior sales assistant. He has 
been with Equitable since 1952. 


John K. Powell Promoted 


John K. Powell, former assistant re- 
gional supervisor of mortgage loans for 
Massachusetts Mutual Life’s district of- 
fice in Dallas, has been promoted to the 
position of assistant superintendent of 
the mortgage loan department of the 
company’s home office. 

A native of Metuchen, N. J., Mr. 
Powell graduated from Metuchen High 
School, and served for two and a half 
years with the Army Air Corps as a 
bombardier during World War II. He 
graduated from Rutgers University in 
1948 where he received a B.S. in busi- 


ness administration, majoring in eco- 
nomics. 

Prior to joining Massachusetts Mu- 
tual’s Dallas mortgage loan office in 
June, 1959, he had over ten years of 
business experience including five years 
in the mortgage loan field with another 
major insurance company. 

Mr. Powell was active as a member 
of the John Calvin Presbyterian Church 
and the Brookhaven Country Club of 


Dallas. He is a candidate for the Amer- 
ican Institute of Real Estate Appraisers 
and has completed most of the neces- 
sary requirements for membership. 
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Henry R. Glenn's Report 
(Continued from Page 62) 

various areas of 

the develop- 

ment of the staff, and the various profes- 


its participation in the 
concern to our business, 
sional skills which are employed in the 
discharge of the Association’s functions. 
This vear, I would like to outline briefly 


some futures of the Association’s opera- 


tions, the significance of which may not 
be fully many of our 


bers. I 


guidance 


realized by mem- 


speak here of the indispensable 
staffs, in the per- 


formance of their legislative and depart- 


given to the 


mental duties, by the joint committees 


Association and the Convention 
These committees are comprised of com- 
pany executives and specialists who, in 
addition to their normal company dutics, 
devote substantial time and special skills 


to solving industry problems. It is at 
this committee level that policy is made, 
or to put it another way, it is at this 


While 


many of these committees give considera- 


level that the staff gets its orders. 


tion to-particular problems which involve 
it is the joint legislative com- 
finally often 
the other 


legislation, 


mittee which determines, 


upon the recommendations of 
committees, 
a of the business in the legislative 
and departmental areas. 

“The joint legislative committee is 
presently composed of 13 members and 
its representatives over the years have 
come from the executive, actuarial, 
Group, legal, investment and agency 
segments of our business. As is the case 
with all other Association-Convention 
committees, the members are from stock 
and mutual companies, large, medium and 
small. In the consideration of their ap- 
pointments by the presidents of the two 
organizations, further thought is given 
tO appropriate geographical considera- 
tions. Representatives from 41 of LIAA- 
ALC member companies have already 
served on this committee. It is designed 
to be a balanced committee, with the 
view to reaching balanced policy deci- 
sions regardless of the importance of a 
single issue to any particular segment of 
the business. Its members thus are not 
considered to represent any company nor 
either the Association or Convention as 
such, but instead are encouraged, to the 
greatest extent possible, to act for the 
business as a whole. This committee, 
together with its various subcommittees 
appointed to consider particular prob- 
lems, has been an important operating 
arm of the life insurance business in 
the solving of the varied and complex 
industry-wide problems in today’s insur- 
ance world. 

“Still another phase of our operations, 
the importance of which in this dynamic 
legislative process might often be over- 
looked, is the work of the company 
executives and other saaneneel who, as 
LIAA-ALC state legislative representa- 
tives, act for the business as a whole as 
their voluntary contribution to the in- 
dustry. Often this requires of these 
representatives several months of hectic 
legislative detailed work, sometimes at 
a sacrifice to their normal company 
duties. Thus, under this philosophy, com- 
pany officials in state X do for all com- 
panies doing business there the same 
legislative task which is performed in 
state Y for all companies doing business 
in the latter state. This type of opera- 
tions has wl conducive to the develop- 
ment of industry-wide spirit and view- 
points, forces which have stood the life 
insurance business in good stead during 
times of emergency. As an aside, it 
should also be mentioned that if we 
could measure all of these contributions 
in terms of dollars and cents, the cost of 
this kind of cooperative industry-wide 
service on behalf of the common good, 
and now willingly given on a gratis basis, 
would be astronomical, This perhaps 
justifies an observation here that in back 
of all of our members in their effort 
to market a superior product, and to do 


joint the broad policy posi- 


business with the least possible difficulty, 
stands this somewhat vast mechanism 
designed to foster the betterment of 
life insurance and its utility to the insur- 
ing public. 

“1060 was what we term an ‘off’ legis- 
lative year. Thus, the volume of legis- 
lation was relatively small compared with 
the ‘on’ years when most legislatures 
are in session. Nevertheless, there were 
some important developments and there 
are some trends. As we look forward to 
the years ahead, perhaps no develop- 
ment is more challenging than _ that 
recently presented as the result of the 
investigation conducted by the O’Ma- 
honey subcommittee of the U. S. Senate 
on Anti-Trust and Monopoly. In_ the 
majority report of that subcommittee, 
after advancing a series of recommenda- 
tions with respect to state regulation of 
the insurance business, a challenge is 
made to the state supervisory system 
under which we operate. It may be worth 
while to quote here one of its conclu- 
sions: 

“Tt has been over 36 years since the 
first suggestions wer advanced to reno- 
vate and strengthen State regulations as 
proposed in the Patterson study; later, 
suggestions were made by the TNEC; 
and now, after another study, recom- 
mendations are being made by this sub- 
committee. It is hoped that these sug- 
gestions will not be again ignored by 
the States. It remains to be seen how 
long such a regulatory structure can 
stand without substantial improvement 
in substance and administration.’ 

“It is perhaps too early to predict here 
what the ultimate effect of this report 
will be. Certainly some of its conclusions 
can be, and have been, challenged. That 
its recommendations deserve careful 
study is beyond question and I am sure 
that the Association will discharge its 
responsibilities in this area. We remain 
fully conscious that the best defense against 
any Federal encroachment upon the tradi- 
tional system of state supervision of in- 
surance under which we operate is found 
in being able to demonstrate that our 
present regulatory system, despite some 
shortcomings, operates in the public 
interest more effectively than would be 
the case under any wundemonstrated 
Federal supervisory system, 

“The state legislatures in 1960, even 
with their relatively small volume of 
legislation, did produce many changes 
in the overall legislative and regulatory 
picture. We divide these again into what 
seem to be significant categories, and 
as such we begin this year with that 
important area of concern to our busi- 
ness—taxation.” 

State tax legislation during 1960, Mr. 
Glenn remarked, was highlighted by 
favorable results in several jurisdictions. 
“We expect,” he said, “1961 to produce 
many attempts to increase the tax bur- 
dens on the business and its policyholders. 
The avoidance of adverse results will be 
attained only through the cooperation of 
the business as a whole.” 

Many thousands of bills will be exam- 
ined for possible harmful effect upon 
any phase of life or accident and health 
insurance, Mr. Glenn said. “In addition 
to matters of an adverse nature, the 
ALC-LIAA program of affirmative legis- 
lation will require close attention. Among 
other things, this program includes 
sponsorship in ten states of the 1958 
mortality table amendments to the Stand- 
ard Nonforfeiture and Valuation Laws, 
and sponsorship where needed of the 
1960 NAIC amendments to these laws 
These latter would substitute modern 
tables for the older tables now prescribed 
as minimum valuation standards for an- 
nuities, disability benefits and accidental 
death benefits and would change the 
method of calculating minimum _ non- 
forfeiture values for certain Term riders 
and family policies. In connection with 
the 1960 amendments, a staff study has 
been completed showing what changes 
are required in the laws of all 51 jurisdic- 
tions. With the invaluable help we 
receive from the officers and field forces 
of our member companies, and the al- 
ways generous cooperation of our sister 
organization, the American Life Conven- 
tion, the staff will continue to do its 
best to discharge its responsibilities.” 


HEAR PER JACOBSSON 


International Monetary Fund Official 
Discusses Monetary Stability and Life 
Ins. in Institute Address 


Per Jacobsson, managing director of 
International Monetary Fund, gave a 
timely address on “Monetary Stability 


and Life Insurance” at the luncheon of 
the Institute of Life Insurance which fol- 





PER JACOBSSON 


lowed its annual meeting December 13 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 
He said it was an honor to address ex- 
ecutives of life insurance companies “to 
whose care so much of the savings of the 
citizens of the U. S. A. has been en- 
trusted.” 

Mr. Jacobsson emphasized in his open- 
ing remarks that it would be a terrible 
thing if, by a wild inflation or because 
of unwise management, the efforts of life 
companies to provide for safety and se- 
curity would come to nought. Such ca- 
lamities, he said, have occurred in more 
than one country abroad and he pointed 
to Germany and Italy, for example, 
which have passed through periods of 


almost limitless inflation since World 
War II. “In these two countries,” the 
speaker noted, “savings was unpopular 


for a number of years, and people almost 
ceased to buy life insurance for they 
had no confidence in the national cur- 
rencies.” Luckily confidence was restored 
in the mark and the lira and the busi- 
ness of German and Italian life com- 
panies has been revived. This has been 
greatly beneficial from both an economic 
and social point of view. 

Even though prices in the U. S. are 
now fully twice as high as they were in 
the 1930s, Mr. Jacobsson said this has 
not really impaired confidence in our 
currency, and therefore has not cur- 
tailed the business of our life companies. 


Honor Mrs. L. H. Voelker 


The Balitmore chapter 
Office Management Association has 
awarded a Merit Award key to Mrs 
Leonette H. Voelker, personnel director 
of the Baltimore Life. 

In order to qualify for this key a mem- 
ber must earn point credits in recogni- 
tion of services rendered in various posi- 
tions or activities within the Chapter. 
A member is eligible for the award when 
100 such point credits have been earned. 
The key is of solid gold and is given to- 
gether with a properly inscribed scroll. 

Mrs. Voelker, former secretary of the 
Chapter, is the first woman in Baltimore to 
receive the key. She is also a past presi- 
dent of the Association of Personnel 
Women of Maryland. 


of the National 


er NAMED MANAGER 
Claude L. Honeycutt has been named 
_— wer for the Occidental Life of North 
Carolina at High Point, N. C. 
Occidental’s home offices are in 
leigh. 


Ra- 


FIDELITY MUTUAL BOOKLET 


On “Specimen Agreements for Purchase 
and Sale of Business Interests 
At Death” 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, has 
just published the third edition of its 
booklet “Specimen Agreements for Pur- 
chase and Sale of Business Interests at 
Death.” Its co-authors, Harry S. Re- 
deker, general counsel, and Paul L. Wise, 
assistant counsel, have brought up to 
date the 1956 edition. The 1960 edition 
reflects regulations, rulings and decisions 
since 1956. 

The new booklet compares so-called 
“cross purchase” and “entity purchase” 
plans for purchase of both partnership 
interests and corporate stock. In the 
case of corporations, there are discussed 
such important questions as the tax 
status of premium payments and of pro 
ceeds; basis for determining gain or 
loss; transfers for value; stock redemp- 
tions treated as dividends; and_con- 
structive ownership of stock. 

There is an explanation of the special 
problems that must be considered when 
using life insurance settlement options 
under such agreements. Another topic 
is the use of agreements in personal 
service or “professional” partnerships. 

The booklet also explains special valua- 
tion problems encountered in partner- 
ship cases, with particular emphasis on 
the treatment accorded the element of 
good will. The booklet is amply docu- 
mented with footnotes and six specimen 
agreements are included. Copies are 
available without charge upon request 
to the company. 


Standard Life to > Hold 


Life Insurance Conference 


A life insurance company conference 
on “The Partnership of Life Insurance 
and Mutual Funds” is being sponsored 
by Standard Life of Indiana in Indian- 
apolis on January 23 and 24. Invitations 
are being extended by Standard Life to 
the officials of life insurance companies 
throughout the nation who have shown 
an interest in this subject; however, any 
company executives desiring an invita- 
tion to this conference should write the 
Standard Life and an invitation will be 
gladly extended. The purpose of the 
conference is to provide a day and a half 
shirt sleeve session on the problems con- 
fronting many life insurance company 
executives who are now pondering a 
partnership with mutual funds or a simi- 
lar equity investment program. 

William C. Greenough, president of 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation of America, will be among the 
principal speakers at the conference. His 
was one of the first organizations to 
offer an effective solution to the dilemma 
of providing an old age retirement in- 
come in the face of the varying pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, through the 
College Retirement Equity Fund 
(C.R.E.F .) CREF was the first to sell 
what is now known as the variable an- 
nuity. Mr, Greenough will describe the 
acceptance of the variable annuity and 
how it is sold. : 

Officials of the Standard Life and Ad- 

visers Fund Management Corporation 
will also be on the program. For over 
four years these two corporations have 
cooperated successfully in the sale of 
REAP, a unique program which offers 
an investment in a guaranteed dollar 
contract together with an investment in 
equity securities. Standard Life is spon- 
soring this conference because in the 
past two years over a hundred life in- 
surance company officials have either 
written or visited the company in per- 
son so as to learn how it has approached 
this problem. 

Among the subjects to be discussed 
will be the sales procedures and the 
effect of mutual funds in the portfolio 
of a life agent. Other discussions led 
by persons of considerable experience in 
the various departments will include 
public relations, legal and licensing re- 
quirements and other topics suggested 
by the guests in attendance. Standard 
Life feels that a discussion on these 
various subjects will be beneficial to all. 
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Manager at Davenport 


ELLSWORTH O. JAMES 


Ellsworth O. James, native of Zion, 
[ll., has been appointed American United 
Life’s agency manager in Davenport, 
lowa. He has been in the life insurance 
business 11 years as agent, assistant and 
branch manager and is president of the 
General Agents and Managers Associa- 
tion and former president of the Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters of Davenport. 


Dr. Dan MeGill 


(Continued from Page 62) 





fective safeguard against underfunding 
since the Service sets up no criteria by 
which contributions are deemed adequate 
to support the benefits promised. The 
service accepts the employer’s certifica- 
tion of costs, provided they do not lead 
to unreasonable large tax deductions. In 
the area of pension financing, the Treas- 
ury is admittedly more interested in 
preventing overfunding than underfund- 


ing.” 
Qualified Consultants 


Dr. McGill made some comments on 
the large number of pension consultants 
now practicing. 

“Over the years a large number of 
persons, many of whom are not members 
of a recognized professional actuarial 
organization, have set themselves up 
as consulting actuaries. Such consultants 
have been particularly active in the pen- 
sion field where the demand for actuarial 
guidance and services has exceeded the 
supply of actuaries possessing the tradi- 
tional qualifications and credentials. Some 
of these persons have developed a com- 
petence in the field of pensions superior 
to that of actuaries trained more broadly 
and without specific responsibilities in 
the area of employes benefit plans. Un- 
fortunately, however, too many self- 
styled actuaries are not qualified by 
training and experience to provide the 
sort of actuarial direction needed to 
protect the interests of both the employer 
and the employe. 


“About ten years ago, a group of con- 
sulting actuaries organized the Confer- 
ence of Actuaries in Public Practice to, 
inter alia, ‘promote and maintain high 
professional and moral standards.’ Mem- 
bership in this body is based upon ex- 
perience and subjective evaluation of 
technical proficiency, professional and 
business qualifications, moral character, 
and ethics rather than upon an objective 
demonstration of proficiency through a 
formal examination process. While the 
Conference and the Society have made 
progress toward the enforcement of 
standards of competence and professional 
conduct in their memberships, neither 
has the authority to exclude from the 
public practice of actuarial science those 
persons who do not measure up to its 
standards.” 


Bankers National H. O. Changes 


The board of directors of Bankers 
National Life announced a number of 
changes in executive assignment, all ef- 
fective January 1. 

Charles A. Bell, formerly secretary, 
was elected vice president and secretary. 
Albert C. Windolf, formerly treasurer- 
comptroller, was elected vice president 
and treasurer. R. Donald Quackenbush, 
who has been director of agencies, was 
named second vice president — Group 






for top income groups. 


sales. 

In the actuarial department, Winfield 
C. Burley was named assistant actuary 
—administration. 

In the agency department, Walter J. 
Rogers was named director of pension 
services. 

Charles A. Curtis was designated man- 
ager of the investment department. 

In the treasurer’s department, Robert 
S. Marcotte was named comptroller. 





SIX KEY 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED ... 
Increased Income 


IMMEDIATE VESTED RENEWALS 


The American Bankers has always endeavored 
to set the pace — not merely keep up with it. 


IN EIGHT YEARS OF ACTIVE OPERATIONS 
OVER 1/3 BILLION IN FORCE 
1959 ccsccccseeeeeee $319,826,276 
V9BG  cccsccccessscees 
on 


127,927,609 
29,675,468 


We are continuing to develop a quality Ordinary 
agency force in depth, producing the highest type of 
business at a reasonable cost. Our key representatives 
must be financially solid, reasonably trained, with a 
responsible standing in the community in which they 
reside, having the ability to select and direct men. 


= 4; a | for Ge Progress 


COMPLETE LINE OF 
VERY COMPETITIVE POLICIES 


INCLUDING | 
WIFE 20 YEAR TERM RIDER—issued up to $250,000— 
50% of husband's insurance. If husband dies or is dis- 


abled wife's premium is waived. All these benefits, 
wife age 30—$7.00 per $1,000 annually. 


INCREASING PROTECTION PLAN—Terrific package 


PLUS 


STOCK OPTION PLAN—Liberal Option Agreements for 
both recruiting and personal production. 


Complete Training and Agency 
Building “K now-How” Program 


a 





JAMES G. RANNI 
Chairman of the Board 


Home Office 





AMERICAN BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY of FLORIDA 


Miami 32, Florida 


WRITE OR WIRE CONCERNING YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
IN THIS DYNAMIC COMPANY 


JAMES B. SISKE 
Vice Pres. and Director of 
Agencies 


R. KIRK LANDON 
President 











Careers 

A native of East Orange, N. J., Mr. 
Bell graduated from Montclair High 
School and Colgate University, and 
studied actuarial science at the Univer- 
sity of lowa on the post graduate level. 
In 1946 he joined the actuarial depart- 
ment of Bankers National Life following 
eleven years with Mutual Of New York. 
He was designated manager of the newly 
created policyowners service department 
in 1953. In 1954 he was elected assistant 
secretary, and in 1957, secretary. 

Mr. Windolf started with Bankers 
National Life in 1935, serving successively 
as manager of the policy loan depart- 
ment, appraiser of residential mortgage 
loans, accountant, assistant treasurer, and 
treasurer. He was elected treasurer- 
comptroller in 1958. Prior to his associa- 
tion with Bankers National Life, he 
was construction accountant for New 
York Water Service Corp. 
_Mr. Quackenbush joined Bankers Na- 
tional Life in 1954 and has served as 
manager of Group sales and director of 
agencies, Previously, after six years of 
service with the Army, he was active in 
the operation of Quackenbush & Sons 
Inc., of Paterson, in civic affairs, and in 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
New Jersey. . 

Mr. Burley graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo following duty with 
the Army Air Force. He was in life 
insurance briefly with Metropolitan Life 
before becoming associated first with 
ell Aircraft, and later Linde Air 
Products. He reentered the life insurance 
field with Mutual Of New York in 1955. 
Last February he became an actuarial 
assistant with Bankers National Life. 
_Mr. Rogers began his career with 
Connecticut General Life in 1934, and 
continued it with Massachusetts Mutual 
in 1941. In 1946 he joined Bankers Na- 
tional Life, and in 1947 was named as- 
sistant director of agencies. In 1958 he 
was named regional director of agencies. 
Mr. Curtis joined Bankers National 
Life in 1959 as investment analyst, He 
received both the Bachelor of Philosophy 
and Master of Business Administration 
degrees trom the University of Chicago. 
Following two years with the Army 
Medical Service, he joined Mutual Bene- 
fit Life as a security analyst. He was 
named manager of securities for Bankers 
National Life last April. 

_Mr. Marcotte graduated from the 
University of Vermont and studied at 
the Graduate School of Business, Seton 
Hall University. He became methods 
analyst for Bankers National Life in 
1958 and was named assistant comp- 
troller last January. He is an active 
member of the Army Reserves and the 
Reserve Officers Association. 





Field Training Supervisor 

N. James Malta, an associate manager 
of the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia’s Cleveland No. 1 district office, 
has been named a field training super- 
visor. Julius N. Papp, a representative 
of the same office will succeed Mr. Malta 
as associate manager. Promotions were 
announced by Charles A. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the Richmond company. 

In his new post, Mr. Malta will super- 
vise training procedures in nine district 
offices throughout West Virginia, Mary- 
land, Ohio and the District of Columbia. 
A native of Cleveland, he joined the 
company in 1953 and was promoted to 
associate manager in 1954. 

Mr. Papp joined the company in 1957. 





U. S. Life Appointment of 
Detroit General Agent 


_ Clinton C. Laux, midwest region super- 
intendent of agencies for United States 
Life, has announced the appointment of 


Davis-Grant Agency, Inc., as general 
agent in Detroit. 
The newly appointed agency was 


formed earlier this year through a con- 
solidation of the F. Davis agency 
and the U. S. Grant agency, each a well 
established insurance organization in 
Detroit. The life insurance department 
of the agency will be under the direction 
of Ulysses Grant 
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SONIC BOOM COVER AVAILABLE 
One of numerous subjects receiving 
full consideration orally and through 


written material submitted in advance 
at the meeting in New York of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners was that of sonic boom damage 
and insurance coverage. This is damage 
done to property when an airplane, usu- 
ally military, breaks the sound barrier 
and causes a concussion which may be 
of sufficient force to injure property. 

It developed through testimony that 
insurance protection against this rare 
form of damage is available to all dwell- 
ing property owners, large or small, and 


Most 


owners forms and dwelling and contents 


to other types of risks. home- 


broad and special forms include this 
coverage. It is only with limited Form 1 
attached to the homeowners, and conven- 
tional fire and extended coverage that 
loss by sonic boom is not included, Inter- 
Regional Insurance Conference pointed 
out. 

The National Insur- 
ance Brokers states that it does not see 
why liberal interpretation of the present 
extended coverage provisions should not 
be made, and the coverage provided, 
without charge, at least for the present, 
to holders of basic personal and commer- 
cial fire policies with EC endorsements. 

Even though there is little demand 
from the public for sonic boom protection, 
coverage clarification by agents is de- 
sirable so that property owners who may 
raise questions will not be left unin- 
formed as to the coverage of their own 
policies and the ready availability of this 
if their insurance does not 


include this protection. 


Association of 


insurance 





CONSUMER CREDIT 

No one knows exactly how many 
Americans buy on time, but all econo- 
mists and teachers in educational insti- 
tutions have estimate ideas of their own. 
The conservative guess of Paul A. 
Samuelson of M.I.T. faculty is that out 
of the United States 180 million popula- 


tion well over 100 million people live 
in families that are paying back install- 
ments on consumption debt; and he says 
this does not take into account the even 
larger total of personal mortgage debt 
owed on homes. 

article in New York Times 
Samuelson asserts that it isn’t true that 
the greatest percentage of credit borrow- 
ers is to be found among the poor. 
Surveys show conclusively that it is the 
middle income classes who are the most 
frequent installment He finds 
nothing particularly new in credit buy- 
ing; it dates back centuries, What is new 
about installment buying is its pervasive- 


In an 


buyers. 


ness in American life. He credits respon- 
sibility for this popularity to the auto- 
mobile. Even today almost half of all 
consumer installment credit comes from 
new and used car purchases. 

After offering his opinion of the ad- 
vantages to the American people of 
installment credit buying and its obvious 
disadvantages Professor Samuelson com- 
ments on movements in the Congress 
for more restrictive curbs on the practice. 
In concluding his article he asks: 

Should the new Congress re-enact 
selective credit controls over consumer 
finance, with all the administrative head- 
aches and infringements on individual 
liberties that such controls imply? Or, 
should we tolerate extra instabilities in 
consumption spending as a necessary evil 
to be minimized, however imperfectly, 
by conventional monetary policies ? 

Speaking for myself, I would prefer 
enactment of stand-by powers over con- 
sumer credit, but with the definite under- 
standing that the Federal Reserve is to 
reserve such weapons for acute and 
presumably short-term emergencies that 
might arise in the future. 





Harold C, Davis of Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company Group, has joined New 
York Chamber of Commerce as a cor- 
porate designee. 

* * * 


Dr. Marcus Nadler of New York Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business 
Administration is most publicized of all 
New York teachers of finance. Some 
of his students have launched the Marcus 
Nadler Fellowship Fund which will grant 
students awards every year worth $2,500 
apiece plus free tuition from N.Y.U. 
Already $100,000 in contributions have 
been received. 





JOAN KYLLO 


Joan Kyllo, daughter of E. T. Kyllo, 
the Royal-Globe 
and a recent graduate of Hood College, 


secretary of Group, 
Frederick, Maryland, is now a lientenant 
in the United States Air Force. Her 
the Medical 
School of the University of Oregon in 


present assignment is at 


Portland for a year’s further training in 
diatetic science, after which she will be 


attached to an Air Force hospital as 


dietician. 


MRS. CLAIRE ANTHONY 


Mrs. Claire Anthony, of Tallahassee, 
Fla, has the distinction of being one of 
the few (if not the only) insurance women 
who is a Deputy Insurance Commis- 
sioner. On the staff of J. Edwin Larson, 
Florida State Treasurer and Insurance 
Commissioner, for the past 15 years, she 
handles casualty insurance rating. A 
graduate of Florida State University 
where she majored in business admin- 
istration, Mrs. Anthony’s first business 


experience after college was with the 
State Roads Commission. She _ then 


joined the Florida Insurance Department 
as a secretary, advancing over the years 
to her present key position. 





MARCELLA ALBERT 


Marcella Albert, who for several years 
was head of Northwestern Mutual’s pub- 
licity unit at home office, is now editorial 
assistant in the Chicago Bureau of Busi- 
ness Week magazine. In some recent 
Business Week assignments given her 
in the insurance field as a reporter she 
covered such stories as a Group life 
seminar, a dental health care plan, and 
an electronic computer handling of life 
insurance records. Miss Albert left Mil- 
waukee because family ties had made it 
necessary for her to return to Chicago. 
Prior to joining Northwestern Mutual 
Life she had worked in corporate and 
financial public relations in Chicago as as- 
sistant director of public relations and ad- 
vertising at the Exchange National Bank, 
account executive with a public relations 
agency, and press aide to the Illinois 
Commerce Commission. A graduate of 
Northwestern University’s School of 
Journalism, she is a member of the Pub- 
lic Relations Society of America and was 
one of the few insurance public relations 


women to be listed in the current “Who's 
Who of American Women.” 


= «+ 


Robert U. Redpath, III, whose father, 
Robert U., Jr., is an outstanding New 
York City insurance producer, is now in 
London affiliated with Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co. A graduate of Yale, class of 
54, he went with the old international 
banking firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. after 
service in the Army. William M., a Yale 
graduate and another son of Robert U. 
Jr., is editor of the Yale Daily News. 


* * * 


Frank C. Dimock who succeeded the 
late Bruce R. Power as secretary of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation, was at one time assistant to the 
general manager of the Canadian Ex- 
porter Association and for three years 
was assistant secretary-treasurer of 
Photo Engravers & Electrotypers, Ltd. 
He received scholarships and other hon- 
ors during his university education. 


x * * 


Hermine R. Kuhn, former chairman 
and a founder of Women Leaders Round 
Table of National Association of Life 
Underwriters, is observing her 30th year 
in life insurance, She now specializes on 
pension bonus and profit-sharing cases 
and is a large writer of insurance. At 
one period of her career she was a 
general agent. She has been active in 
the New York League of Life Insurance 
Women. 
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Editor in Charge of Famed 
Marine Library 


Celia Lambert of The Atlantic Com- 





panies—composed of Atlantic Mutual In- 
surance Co. formed in 1842 and Centen- 
nial Insurance Co. formed a century 
later—is one of the well known public 
relations women of New York. She is 
editor of the Atlantic Log, “published for 
employes and friends of The Atlantic 
Companies”; and is in charge of the 
famed marine library of Atlantic Mutual 
which includes a chronicle of sea disasters 
over a long period, and also in charge of 
the Mary Celeste Room named after 
the greatest mystery of the sea—the 
abondonment of a ship found floating on, 
the ocean with not a soul aboard. 

After a business college education Miss 
Lambert left her native Massachusetts 
to seek a career in New York City. She 
joined Atlantic Mutual as a gal-Friday 
when the company entered the fire in- 
surance business. Early association with 
many phases of the insurance business 
and a natural aptitude for underwriting 
made her the only home office fire un- 
derwriter of her sex at the time. It was 
during World War II and she is quick to 
add that the manpower shortage during 
that time had a lot to do with her ad- 
vancement. 

Miss Lambert found relaxation from 
her underwriting duties by contributing 
a monthly thumbnail sketch on some 
Atlantic personality for the company’s 
readable employe publication, The At- 
lantic Log. When George Smith, its 
editor died in 1953, Atlantic’s manage- 
ment asked her to take over its publica- 
tion. While reluctant to do so, as she 
was happy in her underwriting position, 
she consented to “take a crack at it” for 
a few months continuing in the mean- 
time as an underwriter. She soon be- 
came so involved in industrial editing 
and seeing the need for better communi- 
cations between management and staff 
that she asked to be relieved of her 
duties as an underwriter so she could 
devote her full time to her other job. 

Miss Lambert won a scholarship of- 
fered by House Magazine Institute at 
New York University and applied her- 
self to all aspects of industrial editing. 
Later, she became active in the Institute, 
a professional association of industrial 
communication specialists in New York. 
Currently, she is the Institute’s vice 
ptesident and program chairman. 

Miss Lambert is engaged in various 
public relations assignments of The At- 
lantic Companies under the supervision 
of Vice President W. I. Plitt. In addi- 
tion to editorship of The Atlantic Log 
she is responsible for the employes lend- 
ing library, reading rack service, and as- 
Sists in publication of various handbooks 
and miscellaneous pamphlets distributed 
by the Atlantic. 

The marine library of which she is in 
charge contains much of major historic 
interest. Approximately 3,500 feet of 
shelf space is devoted to this library 














which includes 342 disaster books in 
which are recorded marine disasters 
which have occurred throughout the 
world from 1852 through 1946. Among 


the tragic marine losses described are the 
“Titanic” which collided with an iceberg 
resulting in a large loss of life and the 
sinking by the Germans of the “Lusi- 
tania” which helped bring on World War 

Atlantic’s library would not be com- 
plete without volumes based on _ the 
mysterious fate of the “Mary Celeste,” 
the little brigantine found abandoned in 
the Azores in 1872 with its crew and 
passengers missing. The Atlantic, which 
carried insurance on freight, has 
dedicated the Mary Celeste Room in the 
new Atlantic Building to the ill-fated 
ship and has published two editions, one 
recently, on her history. The Mary 
Celeste Room contains a model of the 
ship, the captain’s lap-desk and a minia- 
ture sewing machine found on the ship 
said to have belonged to the captain’s 
wife. 

The Atlantic Companies moved to its 
third home on the same site at the 
corner of Wall and William Streets 
about a year ago. In August the assets 
of The Atlantic Companies went over 
the $100 million mark. 

* OK Ok 


Mrs. Eberly on Committee Concerned 
With Aging Problem 
Marion Stevens Eberly, former head 
of women’s division of Institute of Life 
Insurance, is now permanently living in 
Sarasota, Florida. While retired from 
the insurance field, she is by no means 
inactive as she is a member of the White 
House Conference on Aging which is 


to have meetings in January at the 
national capitol. While in Washington 
September 19 the accompanying picture 


of her with Arthur S. Flemming, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and ‘Welfare, 


Marion Eberly and Cabinet Member 
Arthur S. Fleming. 





was taken as they discussed the January 
Conference. 

The Aging Conference meetings in 
January will last four days. Attending 
will be 3,000 delegates from 50 states. 
Recommendations will be made on 
virtually all the problems confrontng 
the nation’s older citizens, including em- 
ployment, income, health, housing and 
free-time activities. In addition to the 
Conference’s coordinating committee 
Mrs. Eberly also is on the planning com- 
mittee on population trends and social 
and economic implications. This last 
named committee will be in charge of 
the Conference’s 20 major sections. 


* * * 


Hotel Observations 

In most of the larger hotels of the 
country in metropolitan centers there 
is a shortage of waiters, bell boys, 
women floor clerks and telephone oper- 
ators. The reason is not that the hotels 
want to economize. They simply can’t 
get, or always keep, the number of 
employes needed to fill such jobs. When 
a convention comes to town that is 
quickly noted. While coffee shops gen- 
erally are able to handle patrons without 
long waits, that is not the case in the 
major dining rooms where sometimes 
a group of four will sit for 20 minutes 
before a waiter arrives. 

In one of the most popular of the 
large convention hotels of New York 
City, no room clerks are seated on most 
floors. Hotels generally have terminated 
such posts. 

Poor room service is another com- 
plaint. Guests having small parties in 
their rooms, so frequently observed at 
conventions, sometimes sit around for 
half an hour before waiters with the 
equipment of glasses, ice, ginger ale and 
soda arrive. These room orders for a 
party’s “fixing and trimmings” are un- 
popular with hotel managements. Ex- 
planation: It consumes too much of a 
waiter’s time. Attempts to discourage 
the practice of being host at parties 
held in private living rooms or suites 
is made by charging as much as $15 
for “service”, which, however, has not 
lessened the number of parties. 

Some complaints have to do with the 
telephone. This is because the operator 
must call up the hotel’s information desk 
experiencing considerable delay as the in- 
formation desk is one of the busiest in 
the hotel. At a very crowded convention 
the room or house phones are difficult 
to command from the lobby. As many 
as four or five persons may he waiting 
to reach one receiver. Part of the trouble 
in getting rooms on the phone is the 
habit of guests signing the register with 
initials instead of giving their full name. 

At some of the most successful and 
largest resort hotels few single rooms 
are available and those may be located 
in proximity at rear of the hotel where 
deliveries are made, often accompanied 
by a deafening racket in early hours 
of the morning. 

Despite peeves of some guests, recorded 
in this article, the general opinion of 
the organizations holding the convention 
is that a remarkable job is being done 
by the better hotels in making these 
meetings so successful and well con- 
ducted. Just put yourself in the position 
of the hotel management. On comes 
Monday morning, day in which the 
convention gets under way. and before 
long dozens of delegates, sometimes ac- 
companied by their wives, pile into the 
hotel. Often they succeed another con- 
vention of equal size. whose delegates 
may be reluctant to give up their rooms 
because, having struck a three-day cold 
spell, the weather now is sunny again. 
Those guests are not always compelled 
to vacate. Within a period of 24 hours 
hundreds of rooms have changed oc- 
cupancy, mostly without friction. 

Conventions of field men from all parts 
of the nation are growing to such size 
that many hotels cannot accommodate 
all the company would like represented 
This has brought about the regional 
conventions. A problem they present to 
agency officers, as well as other exec- 
utives, is that it may keep them away 
from the head office for a month. That 
is a situation that confronts a president 
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or chief agency officer desirous of going 
from one regional of his company to 
another. 

General opinion, however, is that the 
hotels are now so large that it would 
not be realistic to make them bigger as, 
from a convention standpoint, it would 
only bring in its wake a flock of ad- 
ditional problems. 

Conventioneers are better mannered 
than they were; show more respect for 
other guests. Thus, it is now rare for 
groups to gather in corridors, singing 
“For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” at 2 
o’clock in the morning. 

* * * 


Syndicated Crime 

The growing penetration into legiti- 
mate business by syndicated crime was 
subject of an address delivered by Milton 
R. Wessell, a New York lawyer, appear- 
ing before Mutual Insurance Technical 
Conference in November. He quoted 
some figures giving estimates of annual 
cost of syndicated crime. Both the At- 
torney General of the United States and 
the director of FBI give a minimum an- 
nual loss estimate as more than $20 bil- 
lion. The speaker thought the creation 
of a small, mobile Federal task force in 
the Department of Justice is a good 
idea. Such a unit could bring together 
the prosecutive and investigating forces 
of the nation now scattered nationwide. 
He thought the new unit could operate 
efficiently and effectively with about 40 
lawyers and 75 agents, and with an in- 
crease in the present Justice Depart- 
ment budget of less than a million dol- 
lars a year. 

“That unit proposal sounds small, and 
so it is,” he said. “It is not geared to 
the billions of dollars of syndicated 
crime revenue, nor the many thousands 
of persons engaged in such illegal oper- 
ations. But it is geared to the heart of the 
syndicated crime problem—syndicate 
leadership.” ‘ 

The creation of such a unit was the 
final recommendation of the Attorney’s 
Special Group on Organized Crime after 
a 21-month nationwide study of the 
problem. 

“An alternative suggestion, by Sen- 
ators Kefauver and McClellan, calls for 
the creation of a National Crime Com- 
mission,” said Mr. Wessell. “Such a 
unit might fill a part of the law enforce- 
ment vacuum, but would have no pro- 
spective function. I fear that the crea- 
tion of such a new and separate govern- 


ment agency would intensify existing 
jealousy and friction. I believe that 
such a unit would violate a basic con- 


stitutional principle: on any permanent 
basis unrelated to proper legislative or 
other inquiry, the power to investigate 
crime must be coupled with the duty 
to prosecute crime.” 
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Three Stock-Agency Groups Outline 
Re-Approach to Rate Regulation 


The Association of Casualty and Surety 
Marine Under- 
writers National 
Board of Fire Underwriters this week 


Companies, the Inland 


Association and the 
background in- 


issued a statement of 


formation concerning their recommenda- 
tions for a re-approach to the subject 
of insurance rate regulation. 

The recommendations are embodied 
nine principles which were presented to 
the National 
Commissioners at its recent convention 
York City. The 
proved at recent meetings of the 


Association of Insurance 


in New principles, ap- 


three 
stock-agency associations, were presented 
to the NAIC subcommittee reviewing 
fire and casualty rating laws by H. Clay 
Johnson, executive vice president and 
general counsel of Royal-Globe Insur- 
ance Group, and chairman of a joint 
committee of the company organizations 

Mr. Johnson in his statement at -_ 
NAIC meeting said the joint commit! 
had been authorized to incorporate i. 
nine principles in bill form. He said also 
that his constituents would like the 
privilege of submitting their bill at a 
future meeting of the NAIC subcom- 
mittee, which is headed by Director 
Joseph S. Gerber of Illinois. 


Statement on Rating Organizations 


The statement of background informa- 
tion sets forth the following beliefs of 
the members of the three organizations: 

“Rating organizations render a service 
which is useful and valuable not only 
to the insurance business _ to the in- 
suring public. They should be preserved 
for the purpose of continuing such 
public service. This will be best ac- 
complished by removing disadvantageous 

conditions attendant upon membership 
and subscribership and allowing com- 
panies, subject to certain limitations, to 
act individually with respect to rates and 
forms whenever deemed necessary in 
order to keep pace with competitive 
change. 

“The removal of these disadvantageous 
conditions will encourage rather than 
discourage continued membership and 
subscribership in rating organizations 
and will thereby contribute to their con- 
tinued existence and financial support. 
Moreover, this will make possible in even 
greater degree the continued collation 
of sound statistical information necessary 
as a basis for intelligent rate-making. 


Remove “Prior Approval” 


“The foregoing objectives cannot be 
accomplished unless the rates and forms 
pre omulgated by rating organizations are 
responsive to the competitive needs of 
the business, nor will such be possible 
unless ‘prior approval’ of rate filings 
is dispensed with as a procedural mech- 
anism. This is consistent with the posi- 
tion taken by our three associations in 
1945, when the general rate regulatory 
pattern was first considered following 
the enactment of Public Law 15. 

“Moreover, this is not a new pattern 
of regulation. A number of jurisdictions 
presently do not require ‘prior approval’ 
of rates before they become effective. 

hey are California, Delaware, District 
of Columbia (casualty), Idaho (casualty), 
Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri (casu- 
alty), Ohio (casualty) and Wyoming 
(casualty). 

“Many recent developments in the 
business emphasize the fact that com- 
petition is still the most effective regulat- 


ing force and it is the view of our 
member companies that the rate regula- 
tory laws should now be modified so as to 
place greater reliance upon this force 
as a a in the business. In this 
respect they deplore the fact that political 
considerations Hd in many recent in- 
stances interfered with  rate-makinz 
processes and the speedy pr pgp miner of 
rates and forms to meet competitive 
needs or to restore necessary balance 
to the rating structure. 

“Our member companies believe that 
the laws should be amended in a way 
which will eliminate the occasions for 
such political interference while | still 
retaining appropriate and effective reg- 
ulatory powers for the supervising 
authorities. 

“Finally, the members of our organiza- 
tions believe that such a future course, 
wisely administered, will be of great an1 
lasting benefit to the public by encourag- 
ing desirable standardization of forms 
of coverage and sound rates and dis- 
couraging destructive competition aimed 
solely at obtaining temporary advantage.” 

Nine Principles 


Following are the principles presented 
at the NAIC meeting by Mr. Johnson: 

1. Retain the present requirement for 

rate filing but confer upon insurers the 
right of immediate use. 

. Eliminate the present provisions for 
“prior approval” of rate filings by the 
Commissioner but retain his power of 
subsequent disapproval subject to a non- 
retroactive restriction which permits filed 
rates to remain effective for at least a 
stated period. 

3. Retain the present statutory stand- 
ards for rate-making subject to express 
definitions thereof in order to clarify th> 
Commissioner’s power of disapprov: il. 

4. Eliminate the statutory provision for 
adherence to rate bureau filings and 
prohibit adoption by rating bureaus of 
any rules of adherence other than those 
voluntarily assumed by rating bureau 
members, in which case such members 
would retain the right (a) to deviate, (b) 
to request the rating bureau to make an 
“agency” filing on their behalf or, upon 
the bureau's refusal, (c) to file independ- 
ently. 

5. Permit any company to subscribe 
for any or all rating bureau services 
without the necessity of appointing the 
rating bureau to make filings on its 
behalf, but retaining the right of such 


Director of National 


State Bank of Newark 


Fabian Rachrach 
NICHOLAS DEKKER 


The National State Bank of Newark 
announces that at the monthly board of 
directors’ meeting, two new members 
were appointed to the board. The new 
directors are Nicholas Dekker, president 


of the America Fore Insurance Com- 
panies of the a Fore Loyalty 
Group, and William Keith, executive 


vice president of the tod 

Mr. Dekker, who has been with Amer- 
ica Fore since 1916, was elected presi- 
dent of the America Fore Insurance 
Companies in 1959, Prior to that he had 
been executive vice president and a direc- 
tor of the America Fore Companies. 





subscriber to request filings to be madc 
on its behalf on either a bureau or an 
“agency” basis as well as the right to 
deviate from bureau filings. 

6. Provide specifically for rating bu 
reaus to make a charge for any services 
rendered to members, subscribers, or 
other companies, and for any of its work 
products used by any company through 
incorporation by reference in rate filings 
or otherwise. 

7. Include express authorization for 
insurers to act in concert (similar to 
Sections 1853, 1853.5 and 1853.6 of the 
California rate regulatory law) in order 
to provide legal protection for joint 
underwriting activities in the case of 
syndicate operations, combination poli- 
cies, joint reinsurance, etc. 

8. Authorize the rating bureau to adopt 
reasonable rules requiring uniform statis- 
tical reporting by members and _ sub- 
scribers. 

9. Retain the advisory organization 
principles of the All-Industry bill. 
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Penington Returns From 
Extensive European Trip 


president of the 
American A§Ssociation of Managing Gen- 
eral Agents, has recently returned from 
an extensive trip on the Europe an con- 
tinent where he met with a number of 


Reed Penington, 


home office company executiv es. Typical 
of Mr. Penington’s experiences on the 
continent was a meeting with a group of 
executives in Basel, Switzerland. He 
spoke on the subject, “Recent Changes 
in Insurance in the U.S.A.” Afterwards, 
there was a question and answer period 
which lasted more than an hour. 

General Agent Penington found that 
Swiss officials are interested in insur: anes 
affairs in the United States and espec‘ally 
in changes and dev elopments in this coun- 
try. Most of these Swiss insurors operate 
in America. Mr. Penington noted they 
are “extraordinarily serious students of 
the business, delving into it studiously 
on a worldwide scale.’ 

In addition to his position as pres- 
dent of the American Association of 
Managing General Agents, Mr. Pening- 
ton is head of the Reed Penington Gen- 
eral Agency in Denver, Colo, 





As Temperatures Drop 


Fire Dangers Increase 


“Remember: as temperatures drop, fire 
dangers rise!” This is the timely warn- 
ing in an effective new folder just pre- 
pared by the National Fire Protection 
Association, 

The folder is packed with precautions 
all householders should know about - 
follow to cut down the fires and fire fa- 
talities that always accompany cold 
weather. 

Central heating systems, fixed room 
heaters and portable units are all cov- 
ered in the safety tips, with the con- 
clusion that “it’s good to be warm— 
but essential to be safe.” For a sample 
copy and cost information, write the 
Public Relations Dept., National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston 10, (Mass. 





Maryland-Delaware 
Field Club Elects 


The Maryland-Delaware Insurance 
Field Club at its regular meeting elected 
the following officers for 

W. Darby Miller, president, Agri- 
cultural Insurance Group; Paul E. Za- 
charski, vice president, Centennial; Ed- 
ward W. Lazenby, .secretary, American 
Home; Eugene P. Dougherty, treasurer, 
Fidelity and Casualty of New York. 
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Meeting New Catastrophe Problems 


Hurricane Donna Led National Board of Fire Underwriters 


To Create New Adjusting Plan Extending Over a Wide Area 


General Adjuster, 


The increasing awareness of the eco- 
nomic necessity for property insurance 
has been reflected in the catastrophe 
record of recent years. Coverage af- 
forded under broadened forms of insur- 
ance protection since the introduction 
of extended coverage in 1937 coupled 
with the extensive wartime and postwar 
building boom have combined to increase 
the exposure of property to catastrophic 
loss. 

Windstorms, tornadoes, hailstorms and 
hurricanes have always devastated the 
land but the exposure to insured dam- 
age increases with expanding communi- 
ties, the development of entirely new 
heavily populated areas and the tendency 
of industry to spread out into newly 
developed industrial areas. Values sub- 
ject to loss are further heightened by 
rising costs for properties already in 
existence as well as the increased cost 
of repairs. 

Broad Catastrophe Risk 


The possibility of catastrophic insured 
loss is not confined to wind and_ hail 
alone. The conflagration hazard is ever 
present and the possibility of explosions 
always poses a threat as shown by Texas 
City and South Amboy. The problem of 
creation of literally tens of thousands 
of insur: ince losses as a result of a single 
occurrence is not a local one but is of 
nationwide importance for no one area 
in the country has been free of catas- 
trophe of one kind or another in recent 
years. 

The catastrophe record shows that in 
the 11 year period from 1949 through 
1959, there were 104 occasions when in- 
surance loss payments following hurri- 
canes, tornadoes, windstorms, hailstorms. 
earthquakes and explosions exceeded 
$1,000,000 in at least one state. This 
record is based on reports to the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. Each 
occasion requiring the assignment of a 


catastrophe serial number by the Na- 
tional Board involved insurance losses 


ranging from $1,000,000 to $174,000,000. 


————————— 


B. P. L. Carden 


B. P. L. Carden, general adjuster 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, is one of the nation’s authori- 
ties on cat istrophe losses. He joined 
the N.B.F.U. in 1952 and has had 
nationwide experience since then in 
catastrophe work. He began his in- 
surance career in 1927 when he be- 
came associated with The Travelers 
Fire in Buffalo, N. Y. During World 
War II he served in the Army as a 
lieutenant colonel. 

In 1946 Mr. Carden joined the 
General Adjustment Bureau in Pitts- 
burgh and later served in the Buffalo, 


N. Y. area. He is a native of Buffalo 
and studied at Riverdale Country 
School in New York City, Phillips 


Academy at Andover and at the 
United States Military Academy. He 
is a graduate of several U. S. Army 
schools throughout the country, in- 
cluding the Command and General 
Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan. 
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The latter resulted from the great north- 
east storm of 1950 which was responsible 
for windstorm damage in thirteen states. 


Catastrophes This Year 


In 1900 there were seven occasions 
when catastrophe serial numbers were 
assigned to windstorms, hailstorms and 
torné udoes, each of which created damage 
in excess of $1,000,000 in a single state. 
A hailstorm at San Angelo on April 26 
accompanied by winds up to 70 miles 
ver hour caused damage estimated to be 
in excess of that figure and Catastrophe 
Serial 06 was assigned. The National 
Board’s assistant general adjuster made 
an immediate on-the-ground survey of 
the situation and assisted in establish- 
ing procedures for prompt and proper 
handling of losses arising out of the 
storm. As a part of the board’s catas- 
trophe procedure, meetings were held 
with adjusting organizations, local agents 
and builders for the purpose of estab- 
lishing advisory price lists as a means 
to expedite the work of adjusters un- 
familiar with local conditions. 

During the following months, tor- 
nadoes, high winds and hailstorms caused 
extensive damage in Oklahoma, New 
York State, Iowa, Illinois, Colo rado and 
Kansas, as a result of which Catastrophe 
Serial Nos. 07 to 13 were established for 
the reporting of losses arising from the 
various storms. In each case, on-the- 
ground surveys were made by the staff 
of the general adjuster’s office and in 
only one situation was it found neces- 
sary to establish a National Board Su- 
pervisory Office to process claims. 

On May 16, hail and wind struck 
Oklahoma City, Okla., creating an esti- 
mated $3,000,000 loss. The supervisory 
office which was opened under the di- 
rection of the assistant general adjuster 
was the clearing house for loss adjust- 
ment papers and remained in operation 
for two months. On July 23 with the 


adjusting operation largely completed, 
the office was closed. a f 
The National Board of Fire Under- 


writers had predicated much of its ca- 
tastrophe supervisory work on the func- 
tioning of a supervisory office during the 
course of a catastrophe operation. Until 
the advent of Hurricane Donna on Sep- 
tember 9 of this year, the plan has al- 
ways proved highly effective but, to 
paraphrase Robert Burns, the best laid 
plans do not always encompass new 
conditions. An improvision sometimes 
works to even better advantage. 


Donna Brings New Problems 


The advent of Hurricane Donna 
brought with it a number of problems, 
solutions to which were not listed in 
the catastrophe plan. Because the ef- 
fects of Donna had been felt from Key 
West, Fla., to New England, it was not 
practical to attempt to set up super- 
visory offices through which loss ad- 
justment papers could be cleared. 

The severity of the storm and the 
widespread area of damage would have 
required the use of many loss men from 
company ranks if supervisory offices 
were to be established. This in itself 
would have worked a hardship on the 
companies in processing their own files 
with resultant delays in loss payments. 

If the services of the senior loss men 





National Board of Fire Underwriters 


Blackwell Studios 
CARDEN 


By PL. 


who were available to the board’s gen- 
eral adjuster were to be used to full 
maximum efficiency, it was evident these 
men would have to cover large areas 
and act in advisory and consulting ca- 
pacities only. 

In other words, rather than wait for 
problems to be submitted to them at a 
supervisory office, a plan was devised 
whereby these National Board repre- 
sentatives would be located at key points 
where they would be available for con- 
sultation with adjusters, agents and 
others concerned with the damage and 
from where they would be able to make 
spot inspections of losses in process of 
adjustment. 


National Board Aid 


Even as Hurricane Donna was moving 
northward up the coast, on-the-ground 
surveys were being made of the re- 
sultant damage by the general adjuster 
and his staff. As a result, headquarters 
for National Board representatives were 
established in Miami and Fort Myers. 
Fla.; Wilmington, N. C.; Norfolk, Va.. 
and ‘Somerset, Mass. At these locations, 
National Board adjustment department 
staff members and loss executives with 
long experience in catastrophe adjusting 
work were available to local interests 
for consultation and advice. 

These men assisted in the preparation 
of advisory price lists and were con- 
cerned with the quality of the loss ad- 
justing procedure. Work in progress 
was spot-checked to make certain that 
proper procedures had been followed and 
that the adjustment was in order, The 
consultants were available also to review 
and check individual loss adjustments 
as requested by member companies. 

Working in direct contact with ad- 
justing organizations, the National 
Board representatives helped determine 
the personnel needs, based on frequent 
audits of the case loads of the various 
adjusters and adjusting organizations. 
This permitted the most expeditious and 


efficient use of the adjusting talent avail- 
able. 

Acting as consultants, the staffs of the 
offices met with local insurance interests 
to resolve questions of coverage on local 
forms, questions of apportionments, de- 
ductibles, replacement costs and _ the 
many other questions which arise as the 
result of a catastrophe operation. 

The seriousness of the wave-wash 
situation in Florida was such that meet- 
ings were held with adjusters and men 
from the Insurance Commissioner’s of- 
fice to outline a method for preparing 
loss figures in cases involving water 
damage. As a result of =. meetings, 
a plan was devised whereby readily ap- 
parent water and wind dam: cae were 
separately stated as was any question- 
able loss which could not be readily 
allocated to one or the other. 

The separation of loss figures in this 
manner then made it possible for the 
insured to elect to accept an immediate 
adjustment based on wind damage only, 
so that funds would be made available 
for inmediate repairs or reconstruction. 
The portion of the loss which could be 
readily separated could then be nego- 
tiated without the entire adjustment be- 
ing held up pending the solution of the 
problem. 

There were many 
arose during the course of this adjust- 
ment operation which indicated the 
worth of the plan which was put into 
effect. As the need for maintaining the 
staffs of consultants at various locations 
was reduced, the temporary offices were 
closed and the men released to their 
normal duties or re-assigned to areas 
where needed. 

It was found that the flexibility pro- 
vided by this plan enabled the National 
Board’s supervisory activities to extend 
over a wider territory than would have 
been possible with fixed supervisory of- 
fices. Not only were more problems 
more quickly resolved but it ibe pos- 
sible for the consultants to snot-check 
more losses in the process of adiustment 
thereby providing a closer check on the 
ultimate result. 


situations which 





Fire Safety Material 
For Christmas and 1961 


A complete line of materials to promote 
fire safety at Christmas is now available 
from the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. “Fire is no respecter of holidays 
—even the happiest one of all, Christ- 
mas,” says the international non-profit 
organization. “The way we celebrate 
Christmas—with trees, wreaths, colored 
lights, hanging decorations—means ex‘ra 
fire hazards. Everyone interested in fire 
safety should make a special effort to 
remind people of the precautions they 
need to take.” 

To aid this program NFPA has pre- 
pared a folder, “A Ha and Fire Safe 
—Christmas,” which describes the safe 
handling of Christmas trees, precautions 
about lights and decorations, and other 
safety measures. 

Sparky, the NFPA’s famous fire dog, is 
featured on an attractive Christmas poster, 
and appears also on a new Christmas 
tree coloring card for children. The card 
includes a “pledge” for children to keep 
the tree well supplied with water and to 
keep sparks and flames well away while 
it’s standing in the home. After it is 
colored the card may be hung on the tree 
as an ornament. 

The 1961 Sparky calendar. carries 
month by month fire safety pointers. For 
quantity prices on these materials, write 
the Public Relations Dept., National 
Fire Protection Association, 6) Battery- 
march Street, Boston 10, Mass. 








NEW L111. FILM DIRECTORY 

A new directory of films about prop- 
erty and casualty insurance and surety 
has been published by the Insurance In- 
formation Institute. The directory lists 
lomm. and 35 mm. films and film strips. 
It describes each briefly, specifying the 
audience the film is designed to interest 
and where the film may be obtained. 
Copies of the directory may be had from 
Insurance Information Institute, 60 John 
Street, New York 38, N. Y 
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Ocean Marine Developments in 1960 


Numerous Serious Collision Losses Due to Errors in Human Judgement; Hull Syndicate 


Necessary to Serve Strong American Market; 


Motor Boat Losses; Profit Expected on Year’s 


fast approaches its close, 
a moment to reflect on the 
ocean marine segment of our business 
and evaluate the results. In retrospect 
some of the marine casualties which 
readily come to mind are the “John 
Sherwin” which ripped its bottom and 
erounded in Lake Superior, two miles 
above Sault St. Marie; the “Alcoa 
Corsair”, heavily damaged in collision 
with the freighter “Lorenzo Marcello” 
at the mouth of tl le Mississippi River ; 
the motor tanker “Alkaid” grounded in 
the East River opposite the United 
Nations building creating a serious fire 
hazard; the tank steamer “Naess Com- 
panion” inbound at New Orleans collided 
with floating dry-dock at Todd Shipyard 
and the tank steamer “George Mac- 
donald” sinking following a condenser 
explosion 

An underwriter expects to share in 
major or total hull losses in any given 
year and the rates quoted include a 
factor for this possibility. Therefore he 
is not too concerned if his overall book 
of business offsets the losses from in- 
dividual casualties. What has become a 
concern to hull underwriters during the 
past few years is the increasing num- 
ber of serious collision losses throughout 
the world occurring in normal weather, 
with clear visibility, of vessels using 


As the year 
let us pause 
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Stuart’s portrait of our first 
president so well brings out 
Washington’s steadfast charac- 
ter. For 161 years the Provi- 
dence Washington has been 
steadfast in its loyalty to its 
agents and in its belief in the 
agency system. 
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By Raymonp G. SHEPARD 


Vice President, Reliance Insurance Co. 


the most modern navigation equipment, 
such as direction finder, echo sounding 
device, gyro compass, radar and radio 
telephone. These are losses that are 
wasteful to the owners, shippers and 
underwriters in that generally speaking 
they never should have occurred. They 
point up the inescapable fact of human 
failure. No matter how much we mech- 
anize with automatic and improved 
navigational aids, these must be read 
and results interpreted by humans and 
the possibility of error is always present. 
This is a difficult problem to reconcile 
since all ship officers are highly trained 
and educated for their respective duties, 
and the possibility of mechanical failure 
in navigation is minimized. 

However, each year we still have colli- 
sion of vessels which could and should 
have been avoided, Solution of this prob- 
lem is under constant study of ship 
operators, governmental agencies and 
underwriters and lessons learned through 
past disasters are quickly corrected in 
current practice and safeguards for the 
future in construction and operational 
procedures. 

Construction Declines 

For the first nine months of this year 
the world wide tonnage of steamships, 
motorships and oil tankers under con- 
struction has declined to 8,811,416 tons 
gross of which 45.8% or 4,035,364 tons 
represents oil tankers. A year ago the 
total for oil tankers was 5,219,663 tons 
or 53.2%. The disappointing fact is that 
the tonnage commenced for all construc- 
tion has steadily decreased from 1,911,000 
tons quarterly averaged for 1958 to 
1,740,000 tons for 1959 and 1,544,000 tons 
averaged for the three quarters of 1960. 
These figures were obtained from the 


Lloyd’s Register of Shipbuilding Returns 


for the quarter ended September 30, 
1960. 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


lead in amount of tonnage under con- 
struction then follows Japan, West 
Germany, Italy, Sweden, Netherlands, 
France, U.S.A., and Norway. While the 
shipbuilding industry indicates a down- 
ward cycle, a barometer and hope of 
future increased activity is reflected in 
the slight improvement of new orders, 
even though much of it is deferred for 
later delivery. 

Some feel that world-wide there will 
be a definite need for more new vessels 
as early as 1963 and 1964. As far as our 
country is concerned the replacement 
program of the Maritime Administration 
will give needed impetus to our ship- 
building industry by replacing old vessels 
with new. It is difficult to appraise hull 
insurance on a yearly basis like other 
classes. Statistically a five year record 
would be preferable. However, while the 
results for 1960 will prove to be poorer 
than the 1959 results, they will not be as 
poor as many expected and this will not 
be a catastrophic year. 

Need for American Hull Syndicate 

The Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, in February, 1958, was given the 
approval of the Senate to have a general 
study undertaken of the insurance in- 
dustry by the Antitrust Sub-Committee, 
commonly referred to as the O’ Mahoney 
Committee. Earlier this year ocean 
marine insurance hearings were held in 
Washington, D. C. So many words have 
been written by both the daily press and 
trade magazines regarding this investiga- 
tion that I do not propose to belabor 
the point, presuming everyone is aware 
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of the finding as enumerated in the 
report of the Committee on the Judiciary 
printed August 10. 

I will say, however, that in my opinion 
the minority reports of Senators Wiley, 
Dirksen and Hruska, reflect a complete 
understanding of the need of the Amer- 
ican Hull Syndicate which came _ into 
being under the limited antitrust exemp- 
tions given by Congress under Section 
29 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920. 
In all probability there are some points 
that can be corrected in the rules of the 
Syndicate but the basic principle of the 
need of an American Hull Syndicate is 
in the public interest and beneficial to 
shipowners. 

As the present American hull market 
is constituted there is the Syndicate and 
an active outside market; that is, com- 
panies not members of the Syndicate 
underwrite a reasonable amount of hull 
business. The Syndicate presently has a 
marine capacity of $10,000,000 on any 
vessel, which participation is retained 
by the individual companies. The active 
outside market has a marine capacity 
of one to two million dollars on any 
one vessel available to shipowners and 
portions of their individual participations 
are reinsured abroad. During the past 
few years, some ship operators had the 
experience of Syndicate Hull rates being 
lower than foreign markets thus attract- 
ing some new business into the Amer- 
ican hull market. 

The fundamental reason for enactment 
of Section 29 of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920 was the desire of Congress 
to create an independent and _ strong 
American marine insurance market free 
from foreign control, as an aid to the 
development of the American Merchant 
Marine and foreign trade. While it is 
difficult at this time to venture an opinion 


(Continued on Page. 96) 
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#1... on today’s list of things to do. 
Call AIU to find out how to go about 


insuring American-owned risks over- 
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seas—a very profitable, uncrowded 


field. 
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Call the AIU office nearest you. 
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Loyalty Group Retired Officers 
Are Honored at Dinner in Newark 





\ NORWICH 


| SCOTTISH 





MORLEY Employment 
Agency, Inc. 


140 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Eight officer retirees of the Loyalty is a member of the Insurance Federation Cas. Pred Mgr NYC large lines... to $15,000 
Group insurance companies were guests of New York, the Drug and Chemical a ees Group Life/A&H Administrator oosann- $10,000 
of honor at a dinner held in Newark, Club and the Newark Athletic Club. —— IROUP A & H man to start dept to $12,000 
N. J., December 8. A total of 295 years ~ oe ee eee d 
of service is credited to these officers. ated , conan - Fire man to asst V.P. to $12,000 

The officers feted and the years of each Mr. Spering, a resident of Middletown, NORWICH UNION NSURAN x 

. ° a 27 f j : ; r ’ ’ ’ ’ 
are: Secretary Stanley Greenwood, 37 N. J., has been in retirement since Oc- SOCIETY LTD. Fire eng, degree, exp, NYC : $10,000 
years; Assistant Secretary ; Seabury B. tober I of this year. As vice president THE EAGLE FIRE COMPANY Safety engs, degree, NYC, Chi _ $10,000 
Hough, 39 years; Vice President Robert _ he was in charge of fidelity and surety Cas undwtr mutual co $ 9,000 
W. MacGrath, 34 years; Assistant Sec- operations at Loyalty’s home office and OF NEW YORK : ’ 
retary and Assistant Treasurer Walter has served in this area of the insurance SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL Brokerage claims examiner $ Open 
L. Markey, 35 years; ice President industry throughout his career. INSURANCE COMPANY Cas acctsman 3-5 yrs exp $7,200 


George C. Miller, 40 years; Vice Presi- 
dent Robert Spering, 33 years; Vice 
President T. Lee Trimble, 40 years; and 
Vice President William Wollny, 37 years. 
Over 70 officer associates of the guests 
of honor were present including William 
B. Rearden, chairman; Walter J. 
Christensen, president, and N. H. Went- 
worth, executive vice president. C 
Special guests were Chairman J. Victor 
Herd, and Nicholas Dekker, president ot 


T. Lee Trimble 


Mr. Trimble went into the Loyalty 
Group organization when the company 
which brought him into the insurance 
business, the Superior Fire of his native 
Pittsburgh, was purchased by Loyalty 
in 1920. 

Mr. Trimble was for many years man- 
ager in addition to heading various serv- 
ice departments at Loyalty’s home office, 


AMERICAN UNION INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Administrative Office 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Korsan Vice President 


Personal and Confidential Service — 
ARTHUR A. KINSMAN, Ins. Consultant 


Write or Phone—WOrth 4-7000 








ance Committee of International Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Counsel and is cur- 
rently state editor for Pennsylvania of 


. 

the America Fore Companies, with which including printing, machine transcription, Reliance Insurance Co. the Insurance Counsel Journal. He is 
Loyalty Group consolidated three years the credit division, policy and forms — also a member of the Maritime Law As- : 
ago; and Horace Crowell, Jr., executive control, the supply division and the fil- HEADS MULTIPLE LINES DEPT. _ sociation of the United States. . 
vice president of the Yorkshire Group, ing and typing departments. He served etideenacs Since the entry of the company into : 
also an affiliate of the America Fore in World War I and is a member of the Marlink Elected Secretary and General multiple line field in 1950, he has played : 
Loyalty Group. Yorkshire President Alan Newark Athletic Club. Counsel; Korsan Joined Reliance in a vital part in development and imple- 
O. Robinson was unable to attend. William Wollny Chicago in 1941 mentation of the company’s multi-peril ; 
Stanley Greenwood Mr. Wollny, retired since December 1 i P iieesion f Reliance seni chats eae ae = 2 
Mr. Greenwood of East Orange, N. J., is a native of Jerses City N I. and has at oe Gizectors reer oan ent age a iar ee oe ig 0 

- ecg sagen ei oie te eiedge TA tase Piet (epee: “aboitg teas aS Insurance Company, in Philadelphia, Peter Uct ane sales development programs in 
has been ia the insurance business since been associated with the insurance in- : : . the package policy field on a nation-wide d 
1917. He joined the Loyalty companies dustry since 1915. With the L »valty com- J. Korsan was elected vice president to basis. : . if 
in 1923 as a statistician and for many panies since 1923, he started with the assume executive direction of the newly Richard Marlink was elected secretary ° 

years has —— 90 oo accident and health department and has created “multiple lines department.” and general counsel to suceed Mr. Kor- 

recording ; al ating, ; . j ; ep ident ‘ +] P ¢ . ol. ee 6 

tons, recording and tabulating, of ll continuously Then identied with that "Arter anending Crane Junior College sam Mr Marink was radiated. trom [| 
ty sa I : Ss a : ; rsity of Michigan Law School S| 
cellation operations of the Eastern de- A veteran of World War I he has and Northwestern University, Mr. Kor- in 1939 and is admitted to the Michigan a 
partment. Mr. Greenwood served in taken an part in the affairs of the Health san received the degree of LL.B. from and Tllinois_ bar. Prior to joining Re- e 


World War I and he is a member of the 
Association of Casualty Accountants and 
Statisticians and the Newark Athletic 
Club 
Seabury B. Hough 
Mr. Hough of Millburn, N. J., 


retired 


in the Navy during World War I and 


Insurance Association of America. He 
is a charter member of the New York 
Accident and Health Club and a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey Accident and 
Health Association. 


John Marshall Law School in 1939 and 
was admitted to practice law in Illinois 
in 1940, 
cago office in 1941, Elected secretary of 
the company in 1946, he has served as 


He joined Reliance in the Chi- 


























Practically all forms of insurance including Life 


liance in 1957 as superintendent of fidelity 
and surety claims, he spent 15 years with 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 


Watertown Agency 





firm. 





July 1, this year under the group's re- secretary and counsel since 1948. He is 
og ase plan. pinay vatabielage "ye Me Independent Adjusters also an officer and director of General Merger is Announced a 
1¢ has been in the surance id sinc s z ae é is . = i v 
ee a ee : : Casualty of Wisconsin, the Hoosier Cas- Bryant-Eager, Inc., general insurance 
1921 and joined the Loyalty Group in Name Committee Heads esa setete ak Wasa ae ae I 
1926. The post he left upon retirement , 1S . ae : ualty of Indianapolis, and Eureka Insur- @#8€NCy ot atertown, N. Y., announces I 
<0. gesries: Bh gs ee ee Walter Towe, president of the New ae oF its purchase of The Dunaway-LaClair ; 
was head of fidelity section in the home yor Agsociation of Independent Insur- @"¢¢ Company, wholly-owned subsidi- , urchas sai yay ; E 
office bonding division at 10 Park Place, SAGE cee. PENCeAr 205 Hanae hid agency. The Dunaway-LaClair firm, i 
Nev ‘ rl 4 ‘ ance Adjusters, has appointed the fol- arles of Relianc ec. ; which was also a_ general insurance ve 
Newark lowing members as chairmen of commit-  _ Mr. Korsan is a member of the Amer- agency, has been completely absorbed . 
Robert W. MacGrath tees for the current year: ican Bar Association, currently serving into the Bryant-Eager business as of 
Robert W. MacGrath of South Orange Louis Buck, membership; George as a member of the Committee on In-  Pecember 1. 
‘ _— “pee “ =~ ere a ae. am - ve, surance Companies i > Tax Secti scl : e Sm} H ) 
N. J.. has been in the insurance business Adams, catastrophe ; Charles Mead, leg- urance Companies in the lax Section, Richard E. Dunaway of Smithville and : 
since 1911. He joined the Loyalty com-_ islative; George \lexander, educational ; and also is a member of the Fire Insur- Ralph J. LaClair, organized the agency te 
panies in 1926 in San Francisco. Going Stephen Bishop, audit ; L. B. Hazzard, ance Law Committee. He has served as jn July, 1956. Mr. Dunaway will join the ‘a 
to Lovalty’s Newark head office in 1934, Liaison, Harold Smith, publicity. chairman of the Fire and Marine Insur- Bryant-Eager organization with the ' 
he was appointed a secretary and has special function of servicing the former a 
“continuously been associated with invest- Dunaway-LaClair accounts, Mr. LaClair p 
ments. In 1958, in addition to his duties will continue in business independently @ 
as officer in charge of investments, he in the sale of life insurance. * 
assumed the duties of treasurer of the ae 
Loyalty companies. In World War | — 5 
Mr. MacGrath fought with the Canadian ; 
Mr. MacGr \ ri 
Force in France. He is a member of the Samuels Manager Payroll . 
~~ . 7 } , — Tork > - b ¥ 
Economic Club of New York, Bond Club Audit Department, Aetna : 
of New Jersey, and the Newark Athletic , : - 
Club j ; Promotion of John T. Samuels to 
anagce f avr . ; >1)2 a 
Walter L. Markey manager of the payroll audit department, 
Mr. Markey of Irvington, N. J., re Aetna Insurance Co., is announced. A in 
Markey « ingt N. J., re- : ag ee Seg lee ges : 
Tea y peg é ee ae native of New York City, Mr. Samuels st 
ted as oti wae ng 9 BB ae received his education at West Phila- m 
an associatio I > Loy: ; : : = age 
co Pay oe “ b i to 1925 To Pagina delphia High School and Temple Uni- 
which dates back tc 25. > pos it rien age cocoa Ta Ts ete tl 
f etary assists nes versity. He began his business careet 
ei ge ype es in 1921 as a clerk in a law firm. Later, el 
T the ralty companies, he was : " see 
mo Ren a ead | 9 ~ Boron he was associated with the treasurer's th 
a pe oe in eink iy bee We 4 office of a life insurance company, and of 
= “ag ; Worl 1 W : ee oa” was a loan officer of a Philadelphia bank. 
veteran o oric a ie 4 ‘ ? A : a otal hem i 4 2 ° sori ‘ 
— C. Miller Whether the business you bring to this office carries a a ee ee did audit wo: - 
e C. : mz depende asis, ar 
Mr. Mill Mt li N. J ho | prominan of $64,000 or $64 — be sure that any peobiom Mr we joined the Aetna as a pav- : 
Mr. Miller of Madison, N. J., who has Cs a Rate OG EB Sie? . Mr. Sa Is Aetna as a pay au 
been with the Loyalty companies since arising from it will receive a creative solution if aoe roll auditor in Philadelphia, in 1943, He ia 
1920, has held various posts in the or- one; certainly a straight answer. No straddling should the was transferred to Hartford in 1948 and 
ganization, including supervision of pay- going get rough; no burial in a pigeonhole. appointed superintendent in 1952. ar 
roll audit and safety engineering and That's just one of the reasons you owe it to yourself and 
burglary underwriting. to your assureds to deal with Jaffe first! ot 
Since 1947 he has been in charge of BELDEN OFFICES ed M m 
fire and casualty production and under- N The new offices of the Willard N. of 
writing for New York and New England — GemOr. INC. Belden Inc. real estate and insurance lic 
territories. Mr. Miller is a director of the agents in the town of Niagara, Niagara | 
New Jersey Council of Churches and a 55 John Street, New York 38, N. Y., BArclay 7-8900 Falls, N. Y., were officially opened De- m 
trustee of the Ocean Grove New Jersey Members, N.¥.C. Insurance Agents Assn., Inc cember 8. Host at the open house was fa 
Camp Meeting Association. He served Williard N. Belden Sr., president of the ad 
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a senior accountant with Joseph Frog- that the board of directors contemplates 

Hartford Head Receives Moren Comptroller of gatt & Chspeny, Mew. Vouk, hai been, \2hes Gish Gvididde on the incueliad 
Copy of Company History Reinsurance Corporation assistant treasurer since 1956. capital will continue at the present rate. 


Arthur M. Moren was appo‘nted comp- 
troller of The Reinsurance Corporation second consecutive year in which a 5% 
of New York at a regular directors’ Reliance Stock Dividend stock dividend has been declared, the 


. board of directors wishes to make it clear 
meeting held on December 8. Mr. Moren 


ae He indicated that although this is the 








ge of the Reliance of Phila- that this does not establish a pattern 
joined the company in 1959 and has delphia have declared a 3% stock divi- which would necessarily be followed in 
) served as treasurer since 1942. dend on the outstanding capital stock of the future. Mr. Hatch further indicated 
At the same meeting Gordon Forsyth, the company, payable on January 20, to that despite a rather substantial loss, 
} Ir. was appointed treasurer to fill the stockholders of record at the close of growing out of Hurricane Donna, the 
) vacancy in that office, Mr. Forsyth, a business on December 16. | company’s overall earnings had increased 
; graduate of Rider College and formerly Kenneth B. Hatch, president, stated over the comparable period last year. 
D 
D 
n 
0 
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{ | | An important 
ss ees ii lll 
# The first copy of “The Hartfor f RICHARD J S 
F 1e first copy of “The Hartford of . 
$4 Hartford,” a story of the role played by WEGHORN, message or tre 
fi the 150-year-old Hartford Fire Insurance 
‘ Company in American history, is pres- Head of 
™ ented to Hartford Group P resident James Weghorn's and easualt brokers e 
ad C. Hullett, left, by author Hawthorne Life Dept. e 
ox Daniel. The new Random House book, 
“il written by Mr. Daniel in observance 
ms of the company’s 150th anniversary, is 





rm a story of the founding and development 
of Hartford Fire told against a back- 








= drop of the American history with which 
it interwined throughout a century and 

- a half. 

‘+ Extensive distribution of the 312-page 

mm book is being made to Hartford agents, 

ol staff members, stockholders, universities 


an and schools, libraries and other recipi- 


i: | Are you making 


Proposals for Changes 
By Nevada Legislature 


: wer wed iS New a rosea as much mon 
ed and revisions to Nevada insurance laws o 





will be proposed by the Nevada State 
nce Insurance Commission during the 1961 
ces Legislature, said Commissioner Paul A. 
i Hammel. New proposals include require- 


’ ment of the life insurance companies to 
hed use the 1958 “mortality table” which a 
bed expresses increased longevity. 


ol Changes for domestic firms include a 
proposed law that would prevent anyone 


and with an unsatisfactory background from 
ncy y “ . ° ° 
the fl Leomance ‘coinpany. ‘Another. domestic You have gone to a great deal of trouble with your present clients and increase 
the proposed law will ” enue the selling in time and effort to develop the contacts your overall volume at the same time by 
Mair of stock to the public without the and the clients which are the source of helping you sell Personal Life Insurance 
aoe provision for refunding all the money . . d Busi Life | A 
ntly back to the buyer if the organization is your income. But if you overlook the op- = usiness Life Insurance as issued by 
not completed and a license issued. portunity to sell life insurance to this same Canada Life, one of the world’s foremost 
Mr. Hammel noted that Nevada is the ° insurance companies. 
only state which does not have a Secu- group then you are not getting as much ‘ P 
rities and Exchange Commission to return out of the groundwork you have You will not only get sales aids from 
_ sect hg tga ln control flow of done as you could. Weghorn but also assistance in making 
, to Among new proposals is a model law, . ue == presentations. All related details includ- 
nent, already — in 38 states, for ey: To mie & ne peer source of re ing billing will be handled and you'll be 
a ing traternal insurance companies by come may be a lot easier than you suspecr. ° 
ruels stricter supervision of the state com- Weahorn, with a reputation based on build- paid up to 120% commission with mm 
zoel eee i nana adnan brokers, can be of arises 
Uni- Other proposals include: in in " ° ° ° ° 
areer 1) Amends state small loan act to great help. It will poy you to investigate, today. 
ater, eliminate conflict between the laws under Phone or write Dick Weghorn for com- 
rer s the supervision of the superintendent Weghorn can help you solidify relations plete details .. . 
and of banks and the insurance laws; 
bank. _ 2) Provides that formal rules of plead- 
work ing and evidence be taken from 644,410 


and placed in 680.200 thereby granting 


gk authority and legal jurisdiction to the Weghorn builds better business for brokers 


commission in hearings ; 


3 and 3) Prevents organizatir mn of an insur- 

ance company in viol: ition of the law; 
vce" | THE JOHN C. WEGHORN AGENCY, INC 

other state net meet the same require- e , 2 
ments as that company’s state requires 

-| N. of Nevada companies seeking to be 102 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 

rance licensed in the state; and 

agara 5) Authorizes the Insurance Depart- Digb 4-8420 

1 De- ment to discipline a bail bondsman for Y 

e was failure to pay for interfering with the 





sf the administration of justice. 
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Producer Sees Public Continuing to 
Demand Qualified Agent’s Services 


By Louis P. Sie, Jr. 
Louis P. Sigel and Son, Philadelphia 


1 will confine my remarks to a discus- 


sion of the future of the agency system. 
The most distinguishing characteristic 
of an agent or broker must and will 


always be his independence. He may 
represent stock companies, mutué il com- 
panies, reciprocals, or he may even 


operate on a fee basis. It is imperative 
that he be beholden to no one but the 
clients that he serves 


theory or in prac- 
tice, an employe of a company, or un- 
der the control of any one company is 
not and cannot ultimately be in the pub- 
lic’s interest. It is quite obvious that the 
interest of the insured and the company 
are not always identical. By the very 


For him to be, in 





LOUIS P. 


SIGEL, IR. 


concept of the contract itself their in- 
terests are opposed. Regardless of how 
the company may try to place itself in 
the position of one of its assured, it is 
obvious that they cannot fully appreciate 
his problems and rights in all cases. 


Some critics of the agency system say 
that historically insurance is based on 


a direct relationship between company 
and assured. Therefore, they say that 
any agency distribution system is out- 


moded and archaic. They 
ciate and realize the complexities of 
the business and the contracts that the 
industry markets today. The larger our 
industry grows, the more complicated 
becomes its contracts. The mere fact 
that this complexity exists creates the 
need for a competent insurance advisor 

Those that inevitably predict the doom 
of the agency system have had limited 
experience in specialized areas and do 
not have the full breadth of knowledge 
and experience that is necessary. 


fail to appre- 


The recent Superior Court of New 
Jersey Appellate Division case of Weil 
vs. Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. will 
give you some idea as to the current 
feeling in our courts of the complexity 
of even our comparatively “simple” 
Homeowner’s contract. I quote from 
this decision. 

“To begin with, the policy is am- 
biguous. The result is a collage which 
represents the triumph of mucilage over 


mind. Seldom has the 
heen so successfully 
diffusion of 


art of typography 
diverted from the 
knowledge to the suppres- 
sion of it. What clause relates to which 
coverage can be determined only by a 
lawyer or an insurance expert, and per- 
haps even by them with difficulty.” 
Ownership of Renewals 

It is quite clear that the independence 

of action required of the insurance 


agent, broker or consultant is dependent 
upon ownership of his renewals and 
any other facets of his business. Should 
he not own his business he would be 
subject to instant dismissal by the com- 
good in- 


pany, and, regardless of his 
tentions he will be basically and inevi- 
tably dependent and beholden to the 


company either in fact or in spirit. This 
is an irrefutable fact. Thus, it is obvi- 
ous to me that the qualified independent 
advisor will continue to operate and 
will flourish in the future insurance in- 
dustry. 

The insurance industry is an extremely 
competitive industry. In the property 
and casualty field there has been con- 
siderable discussion as to the methods 
whereby this competition can be encour- 
aged and controlled. Recently, some of 
our most vociferous advocates of free 
and open competition have realized that 
this could bring complete and total de- 


struction to the private insurance indus- 
try as it exists ae iy. It is quite clear 
that we cannot have uncurtailed com- 








reports Everett Stelzner, 
St. Paul Agent, 


petition in the 
field. 


“select,” 
age risk” 
that will write 
business. 
refuse to service the entire insuring pub- 
lic. They make no secret of this under- 
writing philosophy. 
tise it, they emphasize it and in so doing 





OFFICES LIMITED 
REINSURANCE 


116 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
465 CALIFORNIA STREET + SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LONDON - 
VANCOUVER - 


property and casualty 


We seen the 
“preference,” 
company. 


have 
and “above aver- 
This is the company 
only the better class of 


They will not, and in fact, 


In fact they 


they have brought into focus the very 


disservice that they have performed for 


the American public. 


Each company must serve a broad seg- 
It is 


“4\NOTHER SUCCESS!”” 


ment of the insuring buying public. 








Edina, Minn. 





“Sold! Five policies to one new customer with 


ST. PAUL'S AUDIO-VISUAL” 


‘‘Best selling partner I ever had,” says 
Everett Stelzner, St. Paul Agent, about 
his Audio-Visual Unit. ‘Prospective 
customers are fascinated. In one call, 
I sold five policies. I guess it’s true, 
one picture is worth a thousand words!” 
At St. Paul, we believe in Audio-Visual. 
Already we are producing our own 


FIRE on, 
- _+ 


HOME OFFICE 

385 Washington St. 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 
NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 3 


10 Post Office Square 
Boston 2, Massachusetts 





Lire : 


dependent 
F Insurance AGENT 


films. These films dramatize risks. Help 
people remember up to 84% more of 
the sales message. Results in a greater 
proportion of sales for our Agents. 


Get full details . . . and find out how 


* you can be a successful St. Paul Agent 
by writing to your nearest St. Paul 
Branch Office. 
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90 John Street 
New York 38, N.Y. 
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® San Francisco 6, California 
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growth of the 


TORONTO 
MEXICO CITY 


impossible for our private insurance in- 
dustry to exist with one segment of this 
industry serving only a preferred select 
group and the other segment of the in- 
dustry serving the entire insuring pub- 
lic. It is quite clear that if such a situ- 
ation is to exist some portions of our 





adver- 





Louis P. Sigel, Jr. 


Louis P. Sigel, Jr., 
member of the Pomoc apie insurance 
firm of Louis P. Sigel and Son. He is 
a graduate of the Wharton School at 
University of Pennsylvania and received 
his CLU designation in 1951 and the 
CPCU designation in 1953. Mr. Sigel 
was recently re-elected president of the 
Independent Insurance Agents and 
Brokers Association of Philadelphia and 
Suburbs and in September was elected 
second vice president of the ‘Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Insurance Agents. 

He has been an instructor of insur- 
ance at St. Joseph’s College since 1952 
and has lectured at the Veterans Admin- 
istration and to various insurance asso- 
ciations. He has served as chairman of 
the casualty committees of both the 
Pennsylvania Association and the Phila- 


is a well known 


delphia Association. He served during 
World War II as an instructor pilot 
and combat pilot in the U. S. Air Force. 


The article on this page was written 
first for the “Wharton Advocate” of the 
Wharton School in ‘Philadelphia and 
appeared in that publication earlier this 
vear. 








insuring buying public will find that they 
cannot find a market. This will create a 
demand for some form of state insur- 
ance. If the insurance industry does 
not furnish the public with the necessary 
market, it is quite clear that this demand 
for state insurance is justified. 

I do not mean to imply that the pre- 
ferred risk should not pay a lesser pre- 
mium. I do mean to emphasize that it 
is against the public’s interest for any 
one company or segment of the insur- 
ance industry to refuse to write a cross 
section of the insuring buying public. 
To underwrite only the safe driver, only 
the improved fire risk, etc., is restricting 
in its impact upon the public. 

To write the selected risk together 
with all other risks at commensurate 
rates is certainly in the interest of the 
insurance industry and insuring buying 
public. It is vitally important that we 
furnish a firm and broad market for all 
insurable risks, as well as to give proper 
encouragement through the rate to the 
above average risk in all fields. 

Therefore, I think it is quite clear that 
inevitably the select risk company will 
be forced either by public opinion or 
by law to underwrite on a broader basis. 
Unless this is done the insurance indus- 
try as we know it will perish. There 


will be no future for an industry which 
discriminates so strongly amongst the 
various assureds, 


Advertising 
In the field of advertising our indus- 
try is subject to criticism. The very 
growth of some companies has been de- 
pendent upon a massive advertising pro- 
gram. This is true not only of the 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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Commercial Union 


(Continued from Page 1) 


North British Group could be long in- 
deed as the origin of the companies 
of the Group extends so many years 
in the past. The Union Assurance So- 
ciety Ltd., a Commercial Union subsidi- 
ary, is the second oldest insurance com- 
pany in the world, having been founded 
in 1714. The main text of this article 
is being confined to events of the past 
several years and the prospects and _plans 
for the future of this important Group. 
For those who enjoy reading of years 
gone by, however, a brief summary is 
appended of the background of each of 
the companies which now comprise the 
Commercial Union-North British Group 
in the United States. 

In May, 1959 the combined boards of 
directors of the Commercial Union As- 
surance Co. Ltd., and the North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Co, Ltd. met 
in London and approved plans for the 
acquisition of the North British organiza- 
tion by the Commercial Union Group. 
The merger became effective June 1, 
1959. This brought together two Groups 
whose parent companies, the Commer- 
cial Union and North British, had been 
doing business in the United States since 
1871 and 1866 respectively. The com- 
bined United States assets of the Group 
at the end of 1959 totalled $300,668,000 
and premium writings for that year ag- 
gregated $131,044,000, divided $81,644,000 
fire and marine and $49,000,000 casualty. 
The enlarged resources of the Group 
and greater premium volume puts it in 
the ranking of the larger fire and cas- 
ualty companies in the United States. 
On a worldwide basis, the Group’s assets 
amounted to $940,000,000 at the close of 
1959. ‘(Premium writings worldwide for 
the year for fire, casualty and marine 
lines exceeded $280,000,000. In addition, 
the Group had a sizeable volume of busi- 
ness from its life insurance business 
abroad. 


Has More Than 23,000 Agents 


The Commercial Union-North British 
Group does business in all states of the 
United States and its nationwide staff 
of 3,800 employes serves more than 23,- 
000 agents. U. S. head office is in New 
York. In addition, there are autonomous 
departmental offices in New York, Atlan- 
ta, Chicago, Kansas City and San Fran- 
cisco. Numerous service, claims and engi- 
neering offices are located in other im- 
portant cities throughout the country. 

The enlarged resources and premium 
volume resulting from the merger of 
these two groups of companies will en- 
able the Group to offer greater facilities 
to its insureds and also are expected to 
produce operating economies. In today’s 
increasingly competitive market both 
these factors are even more essential 
than they have been in the past. 


Immediately following the announce- 
ment in early 1959 of the merger, the 
executives and members of the staff in 
the United States set to work to deter- 
mine the best means of combining the 
two organizations. Every operation had 
to be carefully examined and a decision 
arrived at as to whether existing methods 
should be retained, altered or completely 
changed, Anyone who has been through 
a merger knows what a complex task this 
is. Although these studies have not yet 
been fully completed, much progress has 
been made and the two Groups are now 
operating on a uniform basis. By the 
early part of 1961 it is expected that most 
of the physical moves required to bring 
the two organizations together will have 
been completed. 


The Pan Am Building 


In New York, the head office will for 
the next several years operate at One 
(Park Avenue, the location of the office 
of the Commercial Union and 150 Wil- 


liam Street, the location of the former 
North British office. There was not 
sufficient space at either location to 


combine all head office operations and 
numerous moves had to be made between 
the two offices to combine operations of 





F. E. P. Sandilands 





F. E. P. SANDILANDS 
F. E. P. Sandilands, general manager 


Union-North — British 
was educated in Eton and Cam- 
bridge University, graduating from Cam- 
bridge with honors in classics and law. 
In 1935 he joined staff of Ocean Accident 
and Guarantee Corp., Ltd., spending first 
two years in various home office depart- 
ments. He in the British Army 
with the Royal Scots Fusiliers and was 
on general staff at home and overseas. 
During last months of the war he held 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, and was 
mentioned in dispatches. 
Returning to Ocean A. & G., 
an inspector 


of Commercial 
Group, 


served 


he became 


and then was appointed 
assistant manager of the burglary de- 
partment at Ocean’s home office in Jan- 
uary, 1947. In 1948 he was selected to 
assist the Ocean’s manz weer in the admin- 
istration of the company’s overseas busi- 
ness. In 1952 he was appointed assistant 


manager of Ocean and British General. 


During this period he traveled exten- 
sively, including visits to the United 
States. In 1955 he was appointed man- 


ager of the Ocean and deputy manager 
of the British General and on January 1, 
1958 he became deputy general manager 
of the Commercial Union companies. His 
appointment as general manager came a 
few months later. 


Mr. Sandilands is on various com- 
mittees of the British Insurance Asso- 
ciation and has important committee 


positions in Fire Protection Association 
and Insurance Institute of London. 


Harry W. Miller 





HARRY 'W. MILLER 


Harry W. Miller, general United 
States attorney for the Commercial 
Union-North British Group and a past 
president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, is a native of Richmond, 
Va., where he was born August 9, 1897. 
He joined the Commercial Union Assur- 
1914 and five years later the 
company appointed him special agent at 


ance in 


Syracuse, N. Y. In 1935 he was made 
secretary of the U. S. branch in New 
York City and in 1938 he became the 


company’s assistant United States man- 
ager. In 1948 he advanced to U. S. man- 
ager and in 1953 was made general U. S. 
attorney of the Commercial Union- 
When the Commercial 
Union Group and North British Group 


came under 


Ocean Group. 


single ownership a few 
Miller assumed his pres- 
ent title. Long a vigorous leader he is 
one of the top fire-casualty 
executives in this country. 
Mr. Miller is a past president of the 
Eastern Underwriters 
has been an officer, director or trustee 
of many other insurance organizations 
such as the Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion, Stock Company Association, Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Reporting 
Form Service Office, Inc., General Ad- 
justment Bureau, Underwriters Salvage 
Companies of New York and Chicago, 
Western Adjustment and Inspection Co. 
and Insurance Society of New York. 


years aigo Mr. 


insurance 


Association and 





a like nature at one location or another. 

Fortunately, this dual location will not 
be of long duration as the Group has 
taken space for the new head office in 
the Pan Am Building. 

The long term lease in the Pan Am 
Building for 218,000 square feet of space 
(approximately 10% of the total rentable 
area of the building) was signed i in Aug- 
ust, 1960 after careful analysis had been 
made of each department to determine 
not only what the organization would 
be comprised of at the time of moving 
to the Pan Am Building but what it 
would be in five and ten years hence. 
To be sure, the long term prediction in- 
volved a fair amount of “crystal balling,” 
but it is believed that this was done with 
intelligence. One thing the management 
wanted to avoid was the costly mistake 
of taking insufficient space. It is felt that 
the area that has been leased will pro- 
vide for the near term needs and allow 
room for future growth. 


Some Features of New Building 


The new home of the Commercial 


Union-North Bristish Group promises to 
be most complete and attractive. A top 
executive has been placed in charge of 
the planning and he and several capable 
associates are already working on this 
sizeable project. They are being as- 
sisted by outside technical experts and 
up to the date, approximately two years 
from now the Group moves its offices 
to the Pan Am Building, they will have 
to decide every detail of layout and fur- 
nishings of the new quarters. Among 
the facilities to be planned is a special- 
ized area for a 7070 I.B.M. computer 
operation which the Group will have 
when it moves to the new location. An- 
other feature will be a complete kitchen, 
cafeteria and dining room installation 
for the use of its employes and guests. 


Top Executive Personnel and Finance 


Committee 
All of these moves which have been 
described are in line with the Group’s 


intention to move ahead with the times 
and expand its business. 
Guiding the Group’s operations in the 


United States are the administrative offi- 
cials, H. W. Miller, General U. S. At- 
torney; W. L. Nolen and T. B. Kelley, 
oo. Managers, and M. B. Baker, Deputy 
U. S. Manager. ‘Their executive assist- 
ants are Assistant U. S. Man: agers A. F. 
Greer (personnel and miscellaneous de- 
partments,) C. A. Lambrecht (executive 
someeees} T. B. Lee (production,) M. 

. Wallace and J. L. Magenheimer (fire 
oa B. K. Snyder (casualty 
underwriting), D. H. Whitney (invest- 
meee) and C. J. Seedyke (comptroller). 

E. Coons Jr. is general counsel and 
Edward McLoughlin counsel. F. V. O’- 


the 
Minute Man 
is 
still 
on 
call 








Donnell is manager of the loss and claim 
departments. 

comprised 
financial institu- 
tions in New York City provides finan- 


A joint finance committee 


of men from leading 


cial guidance to management. The mem- 
bers of this committee are Hoyt Am- 
midon, president, United States Trust 
Co. of N. Y.; Henry C. Breck, partner, 
1. & W. Seligman and Co.; Lawrence C. 


Marshall, vice chairman, Chase Man- 
hattan Bank; Adrian M. Massie, chair- 
man trust committee, Chemical Bank 


New York Trust Co.; 


partner, 


Thomas McCance, 
Brown Bros. Harriman & Co.; 


today’s 
Minute Man 


.at the Middlesex Mutual and 
Lynn Mutual Companies assures 
you of fast action in solving 
service problems, and helps you 
to build sounder client relation- 
ships. Providing prompt, de- 
pendable, understanding service 
for their Agents is traditional 
with the “Minute Man Compa- 
nies”...among the oldest of 
America’s Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. More and more, 


today’s progressive Agents are 
turning to Middlesex Mutual 
and Lynn Mutual for the mod- 
ern coverages and superior sery- 
ice that assures them more 
successful growth. 





MUDDIESEX MuTvAL 
LYNN MUITUAIo 


Fire Insurance Companies 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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John M. Young, partner, Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co. 

In addition, the management receives 
valuable assistance from the members 
of the boards of directors of the indi- 
vidual companies. These boards are 
made up of men from important financial 
and business organizations throughout 
the country. These boards are located 
in New York City, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and San Francisco. 
London Directors’ Optimistic View of 

Insurance Business Here 

The top official of the Commercial 
Union-North British Group is F-.E.P. 
Sandilands, general manager, in London. 
Mr. Sandilands has spent considerable 
time in the United States and has a 
broad knowledge of the Group’s opera- 
tions and personally knows many of its 
agents, having met them during his 
travels in the United States and also 
from visits of og” tee agents to the 
London office. Mr. Sandilands not only 
is familiar with the insurance industry 
in the United States but has an excel- 
lent knowledge of the workings of the 
overall economy of this country. It is 
Mr. Sandilands’ desire, which is con- 
curred in by the directors in London, 
for the Commercial Union-North Brit- 
ish Group to continue to play an impor- 
tant part in the insurance business in 
the United States and to move ahead in 
keeping with the future. The steps that 
recently have been taken and described 
in this article should insure the success 
of this program. 








ilhe of the Article 


Arthur F. 


from Yale in class of ’26 with a B.S. 


with Lee Higginson & Co., 


made assistant United States 
States branches 
ualty Co. Duties from July, 
1947 were primarily with 


of the casualty companies 





Greer, born in Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
spent part of his youth in California where he g rad- 
uated from University High School, in Oakland. From 
there he went to New Haven where he was graduated 
degree from 
Sheffield Scientific School. That same year he went 
a leading financial firm, 
remaining with the succeeding organization, 
ginson Corporation, which was formed in 1932. 

Mr. Greer joined Commercial Union Group January 
1, 1934 to head the investment department. 
tinued in that capacity until July 1, 1947 when he was 
manager 
and vice president of Columbia Cas- 
1947 until November of 
respect to 
ident and Guar- 


Lee Hig- 


He con- 


of United 





operations 


A. F. Greer 


antee Corporation and Columbia Casualty Co., and 


covered practically all phases 


ities. 
In November, 1957 Mr. Greer was 
given managerial supervision of the 


Group’s loss and claims department. 
Earlier this year he was given the man- 
agerial responsibility for planning the 
Group’ s new offices in Pan Am Building 
and for interim moves between One 
Park Avenue head office of Commercial 
Union and 150 William Street office of 
North British in order to merge physical- 
ly the operations of the two organiza- 
tions on a combined basis. In Novem- 
ber of this year he was made executive 
head of personnel department on coun- 
trywide basis and also placed in charge 


Historical Background of 


Companies In Merged Group 


Commercial Union ‘Assurance Co., par- 
ent organization of the Commercial 
Union-North British Group, and one of 
the most highly respected names of 
companies in the international area, was 
century ago. It 
write both fire 
and marine lines in this country from 
State of New York in January, 1871. 
Before long the United States branch 


founded in London a 
received its license to 


was operating nation-wide. Territorial 
offices were soon opened, one of the first 
being in San Francisco. 

In 1890 the Commercial Union Fire In- 
surance Co. of New York was formed as 
the American namesake of the parent 
At December 31, 1959 the U. S. 
General Insurance 
Commercial 


company. 
Branch of the British 
Co. Ltd (a subsidiary of the 
Union Assurance Co. Ltd.) was domesti- 
cated under the New York Insurance 
law and was merged with the Commercial 
Union Fire Insurance Co. of New York 
on March 31, 1960. The name of the 
resulting corporation was changed simul- 
taneously to Commercial Union Insur- 


New York. 


ance Co. of 
Palatine and Union Assurance 


The Palatine Insurance Co. Ltd., which 
joined the Group in 1900, took its name 
from a type of protection which preceded 
insurance in the Middle Ages. At that 
time, the individual looked to his ruler 
for protection, under what was known 
as the Palatinate form of government. 
The original company was founded in 
Manchester, England. in 1886. 

In 1907, the Commercial Union United 
States Branch added to its ranks one of 
the oldest and most respected fire insur- 
ance companies in the world. Founded 
in London in 1714, the Union Assurance 
Society Ltd. is the second oldest insur- 
ance company in continuous operation 


today. The history of this company is 


the history of insurance. The Union 
entered the United States in 1881. 
The Ocean, American Central, California 
and Columbia Casualty 
Meanwhile, in 1871, The Ocean Acci- 
dent and Corp., Ltd. was 
founded in England, only a few years 


Guarantee 


after the first accident insurance com- 
pany was organized. It 
United States 
years, the company was firmly 


entered the 
in 1885, and within a few 
estab- 
lished as successful underwriters of all 
classes of casualty and surety lines. In 
1910, the Ocean became the first casu- 
alty affiliate of the Commercial Union 
Group. 

In 1916, an American-organized com- 
pany with more than fifty years of under- 
writing experience joined the organiza- 
tion. The American Central Insurance 
Co. had been founded in St. Louis in 
1853 by a group of merchants and ship- 
pers for the protection of 
merchandise river hulls and cargoes. 
When the Civil War interrupted river 
traffic, the company turned more to fire 
risks. The history of the American Cen- 
tral is the history of our nation’s west- 


buildings, 


ward growth. 

The California Insurance Co., a prod- 
uct of our old West, was organized in 
San Francisco and incorporated in Cal- 
ifornia in 1864. The company gained na- 
tional recogn:tion when it announced i 
would pay all claims from the 1906 earth- 
quake and fire disaster on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis, being one of the first com- 
panies to do so. It joined the Commer- 
cial Union Group in 1913. 

The Group’s other casualty affiliate, 
the Columbia Casualty Co. was organ- 
ized in New York State on February 2, 
1920, and was a member of the Group 
since its founding. 


of executive responsibil- 


of miscellaneous departments. 

Mrs. Greer was Alice Chapman of St. 
Louis. They have resided in Bedford 
Village, New York, since 1945. They 
have two sons, James A. Greer II who 
graduated from Yale in 1954 and served 
as a Navy flier for 3% years and now is 
in final year at Harvard Law School, 
and Peter C. Greer graduated from Yale 
in 1957, and following three years serv- 
ice as an officer in U. S. Marine Corps, 
was employed in sig 1960 by Amer- 
ican Can Co. in San Francisco. 

Mr. Greer "a maintained close in- 
terest in alumni affairs of Yale and at 
present is a representative of the West- 
chester County Alumni Association on 
the alumni board of the university. Also 
he has been active in local affairs of the 
Town of Bedford and has just com- 
pleted two years as president of the 
3edford Association, an organization 
comprised of residents of the town which 
interests itself in matters affecting the 
town. He enjoys outdoor activities in- 
cluding gardening, golf, and seashore 
activities. He was a founding member in 
1940 of Pound Ridge Rifle Club and over 
the 21 years of the club’s existence has 
served as its chief instructor. Club has 
trained over 3,000 adults and youngsters 
in safe and proper handling of firearms. 


N. B. & M. Founded in 1809; 
Entered U. S. in 1866 


The North sritish & Mercantile had 
its origin in the North British Insurance 
Co. of Edinburgh, Scotland, founded in 
1809. In the first year of its experience 
a disastrous fire swept Glasgow, but the 
company paid its losses promptly. 

In 1862 the North British united with 
the Mercantile Insurance Co. forming 
the North British and Mercantile Insur 
ance Co., Ltd. which organization entered 
on a career of worldwide expansion and 
under its new name took quarters in Thread- 
needle Street, London, It started operat’ ons 
in the United States in 1866. Soon there- 
after— in Octber, 1871—came the Chicago 
Fire, a conflagration lasting two days, and 
burning more than 17,000 buildings. The 
North British paid claims promptly and 
subscribed for a relief fund for sufferers. 
A year later came the Boston conflagra- 
tion, N. B. & M. losses being more than 
$750,000. But greatest of all conflagra- 
tions was San Francisco. N. B. & M. 
quickly paid its losses. 

During the course of its operations 
and growth, the North British and Mer- 
cantile acquired control of the Pennsyl- 
vania Fire Insurance Co., which had 
been established in 1825, and of the 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New 
York, established in 1886. It also or- 
ganized other associated companies. 
The Mercantile Insurance Co. of North 
America was founded in 1897, and the 
Ocean Marine Insurance Co. Ltd., pri- 
marily a “wet marine” company, was 
established in 1859. The latest company 
to join the North British Group was the 
Central Surety and Insurance (Co., 
which merged with the Homeland In- 
surance Co. (a former North British 
company) in 1955. The Central Surety 
and Insurance Co, had been founded in 
Kansas City, Mo. in 1926. 
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CPCU Teachers Meet 
e Forty-five CPCU teachers from the 
Can Succeed Southwestern States attended a teach- 
Small Companies ers’ conference conducted by the Ameri- 
can Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc. at the Statler Hilton 


Agents as Stockholders Use Care in Underwriting, Understand Hotel in Dallas, Texas, on December 


8-9. This conference is the second of the 


: : -61 annual series. The theme for 
Company Problems; Many Ways in Which Company aint ik gcc Remarc 


these conferences is “Current CPCU 














™ Developments.” 
Has Close Contact With Producers; Good Teaching techaiques for CPCU stady 
classes conducted at universities and 
Future Ahead for Smaller Insurers colleges. throughout the country were 
: discussed in an idea-sharing session by 
the various college professors, attorneys, 
and OPCUs who share in this nation- 
By Forrest H. WITMEYER wide insurance teaching. Other subjects 
President, Excelsior Insurance Co., Syracuse, N. Y. discussed included CPCU curriculum re- 
visions, the use of the new CPCU Study 
St. . X Guide, insurance survey teaching, and 
rd During these days of nuclear energy, and perhaps we've hardly a — : bes might pron gs as sO a ( teacher contact bulletins. 
eet “rr : : Mee f e 3ut my own simp e philosophy what can a sma company do abou 7 
ey space probing and a continuing scramble Of them. | y, : \ anne Se ieee ) te ; ' 
ho =apigie probi 5 sk ne siti? is that the solution of most prob!ems— it all; how can a small business success- I Ae Harry J. Loman, Dean of the 
ed for “bigness’ that has — hable aL present and future—lies in our own fully compete with the giants of the in- American Institute, was in charge and 
is vid countless years (and probably bona hands. Our future to my way of think- dustry?” To me the answer is rather his staff of assistants included Dr. Edwin 
ol, ways will) there seems to be growing ing is pretty much what we'll make it. simple, and we in our company Ah avé S. Overman, Assistant Dean of the In- 
ile apprehension on the part of many ee As president of a rather small insur- been practicing the answer for years— stitute, and Dr. Richard deR. Kip, di- 
ale of what the future holds for small and ance company (as companies go) I am namely, “don’t try to do what the big oe , Pigtail Ret : , 
ps, medium-size business of all kinds. often asked the question—usually by fellows do; rather do it your own way. rector of examinations. 
er - Even though this feeling of wonder- company men rather than by agents— ; 
: ; : : celsior 
ment seems prevalent throughout the what I think the future of a small in- Philosophy of Ex ’ 
in- nation, if indeed not around the world, surance company is; in fact we’ve been This has been the philosophy of the 
at it noticeably is most acute among the asked that question almost continuously — Fycelsior Insurance Company from the 
st- largest companies and particularly in ever since our company was started aS start. Indeed it pioneered back in 1925 
on = an agents’ company back in 1925—nearly when a group of prominent insurance 
Iso 36 years ago. | a agents of that day started the company <y "WANDA" 
the My answer is no different today than as the first insurance company in Amer- 
m- the answer was years ago—and that is jcq to be owned and controlled by its 
the that by and large “our future is ex- own agents. In a large sense we have 
ion actly what we plan to make it.” I peen pioneering ever since, and probably Wohlreich & Anderson 
ich firmly believe that this is basically true hall continue to do so in one Sanson 
the 7 — Dc gpl cepa roa it — or another for many years to come. Ltd. 
in- xibility ) y > punches : 
si che Gexs . sl me 7 P —: oe How do we do it ? How do we success- 
ore and not remain static as so many busi- B. J. DAENZER E. A. TOALE 
in nesses do and have done. (Continued on Page 86) President Executive V.P. 
ver 
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had The "All Risk" approach 
nce MULTI PLE is available for buildings in 
hes the course of construction. 
he 

LINE Collapse, Flood, Land- 
"3 FORREST H. WITMEYER slide, Earthquake, the usual 
sur 





ered 





as well as the unusual is in- 
our largest centers of population. No- 


Oe 
cluded. 
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I Sell All Lines, Servicing Full 


Needs of Discriminating Buyers 


By Ira F. Werspart, CPCU, CLU 
Partner, Paul Weisbart Agency, Jersey City, N. J. 


Gone is the day of the spe cialist. Com- 
ing is the day of the professional. The in- 
surance industry is in the midst of the 
greatest upheaval since Lloyd’s first rang 
its bell 

One does not have to turn far from 
home to hear the arguments, pro and 
con, about direct billing, lowered com- 
missions, competition, independent fil 
ings, merit-demerit, New New Home 
owners, company-agent conferences, and 
many other things that make the old 
time agent’s blood boil. Let us, for a 
moment, take a look at the life insur- 
ance side of our industry and discover 
what is happening there in relation to 
these problems 





IRA F. 


WEISBART 


The life insurance industry has always 
had direct billing. The life insurance 
companies, at least many of them, pay 
less commission for the sale of the 
“Special” policies than for the run-of- 
the-mill policies in their kit. All com- 
panies file independently, even if they all 
follow the same mortality tables. There 
has been quite a vocal argument raging 
over the sale of the Family Policy pack- 
ge for the past few years. Company- 
‘agent conferences are an accepted part 
of the business and have been for years 
So, it seems the life insurance business, 
which until recently had practically a 
100% captive agent selling its product, 
has been dealing with our problems for 
years without much opposition 


Independent Agent 


The general insurance agent, however, 
has been a different breed of business 
man. He has been completely independ- 
ent of his company. As a matter of fact, 
| should say “companies.” Seldom was 
an agent tied to only one company. He 
been jealous of his rights and un- 
happy with the changing scene since 
he sees his business whittled away by 
newcomers and his profit whittled away 
by his former friends in company ranks 
Since rates are based upon experience 
a year or more old, and since experience 
has been growing worse by the year, the 
market for his product has been a tight 
one 

He, therefore has not been in a bar- 
gaining position. He has had to take, in 
many cases, whatever the company of- 
fered in the way of product and com- 
pensation. He had difficulty making new 
company contacts which would better 
his position. He has had to turn to the 
sale of other lines of insurance (life and 
health) to supplement his income. He has 


has 


had to reorganize his operations to cut 
overhead, paperwork (if that were pos- 
sible) and make more of his time avail- 
able to sales. 





So, while the professions of medicine, 
law and others are building up specialty 
practices, the insurance agent is building 
up a more diversified business. I have 
used the word “business” in this case 
since it is not yet a profession in the 
true sense of the word. I do believe, 
however, that the insurance agent is 
changing from a fire policy peddler to a 
man of industrial stature with a profes- 
sional knowledge of all aspects of the 
total industry. The CLU and CPCU 
designations are the goals of many 
more people than ever before. Five years 
from now, the present number of candi- 
dates will look infinitesimal. 





When I sold my first policy (note I 
did not say account) some twenty-odd 
years ago, | sold a fire policy. Then I 
sold another kind of policy to someone 
else. Shortly thereafter I was asked to 
look over a business man’s insurance pic- 
ture in its entirety. What emerged was 
a crude, but evidently satisfactory sur- 
vey. He bought. This, of course, pointed 


the way to more profits through better 
commercial surveys. These surveys how- 
ever, included information on general 
insurance only. 

It was not until my first client asked 
about life insurance did I complete the 
cricuit and become an all-lines salesman. 
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Why not? Why not keep all the com- 
mission for myself? Why let some other 
salesman absorb some of the confidence 
| had been able to obtain from my ac- 
count? Why let some other insurance 
agent talk to my account about taking 
the business away from me? I learned 
early in my career that it took only one 
sentence to let the client (note I have 
changed my atttiude) know that I could 
service his entire insurance needs. This 
oen sentence came in handy one day 
many years later when I was trying to 
sell a broker on the idea of writing his 
life insurance through our office. 

I had no success whatsoever in chang- 


ing the broker's mind. He didn’t have 
the time (nor probably the inclination) 
to handle life insurance. I finally sug- 
gested that instead of saying “Goodbye” 
to his insured when discussing a prob- 
lem over the phone, that he say, “By the 
way, I want you to know that I have just 
made a contact with a good life insur- 
ance company. If you are ever in the 
market for life insurance, please call me 
before signing up with somebody else.” 
I was on my way out of the office when 
his phone rang. I stood there while he 
discussed the settlement of a loss. | 
waved my arms and mouthed the words. 
Instead of saying “Goodbye” he quoted 


me almost word for word. The result 
was a $15,000 life insurance application 
signed less than 30 minutes after the 
telephone call. This broker now writes 
over $100,000 of life insurance each year. 
While that is not a large volume, it is 
done with basically one sales talk. “If 
you are ever in the market for life in- 
surance, please call me before signing 
with somebody else.” 

That is the sentence. I realize that he 
is not using the professional approach. 
I also realize that he knew little or 
nothing about that end of the business 
when we signed up his first applicant. 
But he has learned through the years 


ance Policy for Motels | 


MORE PROTECTION—MUCH LOWER RATES! 


Quality insurance by 


one of the world’s 


great companies—THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY— 
designed expressly to protect you where you need it most.* 


Quality Protection Where You Need It! 


F=BUILDINGS — may be covered against 


fire, lightning, windstorm and many other 


most important perils, 


“a CONTENTS — all business personal 


property may be fully protected against loss 
vandalism, explosion and other perils. 


PROFITS — your earnings can be 


protected against interruption because of fire 


by fire, 


or other specified causes. 


LIABILITY — comprehensive liability 


All This— 


coverage is available for all motel operations. 


ted BU RGLARY — you may be covered 


against burglary and theft. 


GLASS, NEON SIGNS, 


— now you can afford to cover your 


expensive signs and windows under this 


Te HOME 


*The Home Motel Policy is so new it may not yet be available in your state. If not, it will be soon—just as soon as we can get it to you. 


at new low rates— 

and the most modern, 
easiest-of-all way to pay 
"HUB ‘| SHIIC® [PLAN 


The famous THICO PLAN of The Home 


Insurance Company lets you pay the way you 
want—monthly, quarterly, annually. 


Like the Home Motel Policy, the THICO 


ETC. 


PLAN is available only through your agent 
of The Home Insurance Company—and 


there’s nothing else like either one of them. 


DON’T WAIT 


See your Home Agent 
or write for further 
information now! 


(Prsurance Company 


Property Protection since 1853 


Don’t settle for anything less! 
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and is now much better qualified to re- 
commend answers to the myriad of ques- 
tions, tax-wise, estate-wise, business-wise 
that arise today. So now he is an all 
lines salesman. He soon realized that 
health insurance was still age prod- 
uct that should fit in with his sales kit. 
He made the final step and now has 
available a complete line of merchan- 
dise. 


Spreading to All Lines 
I have used the one sentence many 
times over the years. I merely want the 
client to know that we can service his 








Ira F. Weisbart 
Ira F. Weisbart, CPCU, CLU, 


the leading agents in New Jersey, is a 
partner with his father in the Paul 
Weisbart Agency of Jersey City. He 
was graduated from Union Hill High 
School and Blair Academy, and received 


one of 


his B.S. degree in business administra- 
tion from New York University School 
oi Commerce. He received his CLU 


designation in 1947 and the following 
year was awarded the CPCU designation. 

Mr. Weisbart is immediate past pres- 
ident of the New Jersey Association of 
Insurance Agents. He was first elected 
to the NJAIA executive committee in 
1956 and was chairman in 1958-59, pre- 
ceding election as president. Previous 
presidencies held by Mr. Weisbart were 
those of the Hudson County Agents 
Association and the New Jersey Chapter 


of GCPCU. Since 1950 he has been active 
in teaching at Rutgers University, in- 
structing in both CPCU preparatory 


courses and in general insurance. 








insurance needs regardless of what type 
of insurance is required. Remember, you 
have only to look at the advertisements 
in the trade magazines to see the sales 
pitch being made to the general insur- 
ance agent by the life insurance com- 
ay The life insurance companies see 
the handwriting on the wall. They no 
longer have a captive agency plant. They 
are writing a broker’s business even if 
the broker writes only one case with 
each company. It is making the life in- 
surance agency department deal with the 
general insurance agent. 
One Sentence Makes Sales 


What are the fire and casualty com- 
panies doing in the meantime? They are 
buying life insurance companies, organ- 
izing life insurance companies or enter- 
ing into working arrangements with life 
insurance companies, They, too, realize 
that unless they go all lines they will 
wither on the vine. The formation of a 
life insurance company able to handle the 
agency plant of a large fire and casualty 
company involves a tremendous invest- 
ment. 

One large company invested tens of 
millions of dollars in the formation of a 
companion life insurance company, and 
no return is expected for a number of 
years. There are fewer and fewer stock 
life insurance companies for sale. It 
will become harder and harder for pur- 
chases to be made. It will take more 
and more hard cold cash to build from 
the ground up. The insurance industry 
is becoming more and more competitive 
within itself, 


Professional Approach Important 
We, too, as agents, must follow the 
trend. It does not take much time to 


repeat that one sentence. Whatever time 
it does take to sell the coverage is well 


paid for. The professional approach, 
however, is of the utmost importance. 
The mere fact that I was fortunate 


enough to be able to obtain both the 
CLU and CPCU designations helped me 
carry the load. Passing the examinations 
forced me to study. Learning how to 
study all over again forced me to better 
understand the workings of all facets 
of the insurance industry with more ease 
and speed. It has made me continue 


my study of the industry, which, in turn, 

has helped in the servicing of my clients. 

Coming is the day of the professional. 
(Continued on Page 89) 
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Sell 


More With Monthly Payments 


For Agents Premium Budgeting Aids Sales, Gets Full 
Commission at Outset, Cuts Office Overhead, Meets 
Direct Writer Competition; Broad Service of Afco 


Rapid strides have been achieved in 
development of premium financing in all 
parts of the country in recent years, 
particularly since 1958. Suffice it to say 
that there has never been a time when 
the insuring public—both homeowners 
and businessmen—has been more recep- 
tive to monthly payments and the same 
statement will be even more emphatically 
true next year and the year after that. 

Some might wonder why an article on 
premium financing is entitled “Sell More 
With Monthly Payments.” That would be 
a perfectly natural reaction since the 
tendency is to look first on premium 
financing as a means of solving collec- 
tion problems. Don’t underestimate the 


definite value agents can get trom 
premium financing by way of getting 


prepaid premium dollars instead of piling 
up accounts receivable. But don’t over- 
look the fact that first and foremost an 
intelligent premium financing program 
is an extremely helpful sales aid whicl 
can lead to increased production and 
therefore increased profit. 

Of course, cash on the barrelhead is 
still best. But how many agents can 
honestly say that all of their clients 
insist on paying cash at the outset’ If 
an agent were in such a position he is 
indeed fortunate—or perhaps his com- 
petitor down the street is getting busi- 
ness that could be his. 


Avoid Offering Free Credit 


Now, if you—the agent—should happen 
not to be in a position of getting cash 
at policy inception, what are your alter- 
natives? One course of action would 
be to pile up accounts receivable and 
the collection headaches that go with it, 
letting the insured use you as a doormat 
while he pays his other creditors, The 
bankruptcy courts are full of business- 
men who are there because of indiscrimi- 
nately offering free credit. 

What else can you do? You can set 
up a financing plan in your own office 
and extend credit to your insureds on a 
eae oe gpes basis. The only trouble would 
“be that you would soon find your time 
and your money so tied up in internal 
details that it would be all out of propor- 
tion to whatever interest charge you 
received. How much better to spend the 
time outside the office developing new 
business since the commission on each 
new policy is substantially more than 
even the most exorbitant interest rates 
—and that is true even with the reduced 
commission scales that are becoming 
so prevalent. ; 

Another course of action: getting your 
insured on a regular payment basis 
through local bank facilities if available 
and adequate or through an organization 
like Afco which can give you one pack- 
age payment plan. Only in that way can 
you effectively use monthly payment 
merchandising as a production vehicle 
and simultaneously cut your collection 
problems to the bone. a 

Stop and ask yourself whether it is 
fair for you to be at the top of the 
list when your customers encounter 
trouble but at the bottom of the pile 
when they sit down to pay 





their bills. 
And the tragic part is that you are 
providing a necessity rather than a 
luxury. When you look around the com- 
munity a fantastic variety of installment 
payment schemes are available—every- 
thing from a trip to Bermuda to a trip 
to the undertaker. I am no advocate of 


By Georce Faunce III 
President of Afco 


carrying installment buying to absurd 
and dangerous extremes, and I think 
there is a message for each of us in 
the quip which appeared in the “Reader’s 
Digest” to the effect that the only thing 
you cannot pay for in inst tallments these 
days is the installment itself. As inde- 
pendent insurance agents you stand on a 
completely different footing. 

How Premium Budgeting Aids Agent 

For those of you who have not used 
much premium financing and even for 
some of you who have, the logical ques- 
tion for you to ask is just how you 
can be helped by a premium budgeting 
program. There are many ways. Here 
are a few of the more important ones: 

1. You can sell more insurance, both 
new policies and additional limits. Don’t 
you weaken a little when a salesman 
talks in terms of $10 a month for that 
portable television set instead of $200? 
Your insureds will react in the same way 
when you are talking up a homeowners 
policy. The lower the sales resistance 
the better. 

2. You get your full commission at 
the outset and you greatly minimize flat 
cancellations. That does not happen when 
you use the company installment pre- 
mium payment plans or when the insured 
rides your coat tails for a while and 
then cancels flat. 

3. On the collection side, you cut your 
office overhead. After all, you are in the 
insurance business, not the banking busi- 
ness and if you extend so-called free 
credit I think you will have to look 
far and wide before you find a parallel 
in banking circles. 

Helps Against Direct Writers 

4. Finally, using monthly payment 
merchandising helps you in your con- 
stant struggle against direct writer com- 
petition. You sell quality product and 
provide quality service. But when it 
gets down to price differential, you may 
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George Faunce Ili, president of the 
prominent nationwide premium financ- 
ing service known as Afco, with 
headquarters in New York City, be- 
came head of the organization in 
March, 1958. For about a year previ- 


ously he had been executive vice 
president, 

A graduate of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Princeton University and 


New York University School of Law 
Mr. Faunce was admitted to the 
New York State Bar in 1955. He 
Was associated with the Hanover 
Bank from 1948 to 1954 in the com- 
mercial banking department where 
he served as assistant secretary. 

Mr. Faunce became associated with 
the Rochester, N. Y. law firm of 
Nixon, Hargrave, Devans and Dey 
before joining Afco in January, 1956, 
as an administrative assistant. In 
August of that year he was named 
assistant to then President W. E. 
Unzicker. He was elected executive 
vice president and a director in April, 
1957, and president the following vear. 


An ensign in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve during World War II he 
was recalled to active duty for two 


years in 1952, during the Korean war, 
as a lieutenant. 











come in second. It is only human nature 
to want the best, but first people have 
to be able to pay for it. By selling in 
terms of how much it costs a month 
you hit the direct writers where it hurts 
most—in the insured’s pocketbook. 
Without the price differential and a fast 
outpouring of advertising, where would 
direct writers be? 

How do you go about getting pre- 
mium financing across to your insureds ? 
The important thing not to do is to try 
and ram it down the insured’s throat. 
With people psychologically attuned to 
the installment way of life, it is not a 
matter of hard sell but merely offering 
the alternative to the insured. Simply 
ask the client how he would like to pay 
for his coverage. That gives him a 
chance to hem and haw or perhaps say 
that ‘he really would not like to pay for 
it at all, at which point you can men- 
tion the monthly payment alternative. 

You would be amazed at the number 
of insureds who simply do not know 
that they can pay their insurance on an 
installment basis, even though they are 
purchasing everything else that way. 
Don’t let your insureds find out about it 
from another agent. They are entitled 
to be told by you. 


Unique Aspects of Afco 


Afco is unique in a number of re- 
spects. For one thing, \Afco is the only 
industry owned and operated budgeting 
organization with a network of branches 
country-wide to provide more local serv- 
ice. More important, it is in business 
solely to help independent agents. Afco 
only finances premiums of reputable 
agency insurers and will not accept di- 
rect writer or captive company business. 
This distinguishes Afco from banks and 
other premium finance companies who 
will generall take on all comers. 

With over 500 agency insurance com- 
panies subscribing to its program, Afco 
is in a position to offer agents a com- 
prehensive package facility for placing 
all of an insured’s fire and casualty pre- 
miums in one budget account. 

Running quickly through some fea- 
tures of Afco’s program which agents 
find particularly attractive in addition to 
the all-important package, we will handle 

all sizes of premiums from $50 and up 
in almost all states; the low down pay- 
ment is equal to each subsequent install- 
ment payment; you do not need com- 
mon expiration dates; we pay you the 
full cash premium approximately 15 days 
after the account is submitted; and a 
very important point to your agency is 
that you incur no financial obligation 
when an account is financed through 
Afco. 

This latter point contrasts with many 
bank and other plans which are on a 
recourse basis. Recourse is fine until 
you get burned. In Afco’s case, if the 
return premium is insufficient to satisfy 
the unpaid balance, only the insured is 
obligated for the deficiency. In addition, 
for the last couple of years we have ac- 
cepted for financing on a monthly pay- 
ment basis annual installments of term 
fire business written on a company in- 
stallment premium payment plan. Of 
course, we still encourage agents to fi- 
nance the entire three or five- -year pre- 
mium at one time which gives ‘them the 
whole commission and materially reduces 
the paper work and handling required. 

This past spring the New York State 
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legislature passed a premium financing 
law. It is the first law anywhere in the 
world specifically designed to cover pre- 
mium financing, and it is expected that 
it will be used as a model for similar 
legislation in other jurisdictions. As a 
result of this law, since July 1 Afco 
has been able to handle all accounts for 
agents in all six New ‘England states, 
New York and New Jersey at its New 
York office. Previously it was necessary 
for agents to send accounts under $1,000 
to Baltimore and only those over $1,000 
to New York. 

It would be very nice indeed if every 
insured paid his installments on time, 
but life is not like that. Fortunately 
the great majority do, but to paraphrase 
Gertrude Stein a deadbeat is a deadbeat. 
Too many agents think that when they 
arrange Afco financing for a poor pay- 
ing insured he will magically become a 
paragon of promptness. Unfortunately, 
this is not always the case. Not only is 
Afco not a boneyard for slow payers—it 
is also not a universal panacea. Don’t 
let one defaulting insured color your 
whole thinking on financing. For every 
bad one, there are 50 good ones. 


Liberal Past Due Procedure 


We are as anxious to keep our ac- 
counts in force as you are, and that is 
why we have a past due procedure that 
is just about the most liberal you can 
find anywhere. In fact I know of no 
other ‘finance plan of any type that sends 
two preliminary notices before taking 
final action. About eight i after in- 
stallment due date we send a reminder 
to the insured with a copy to ‘the agent. 
I might say that in everything we do 
we keep the agent fully informed at all 
times. If the account is still behind 16 
days from due date a stronger notice is 
sent again only to the insured and agent. 

Not until 24 days from due date—al- 
most a whole month—do we take the 
final action of requesting the unearned 
premium from the insurance company, 
notifying the agent and insured of that 
action at the same time. Because our 
past due procedure is so liber al, we try 
to keep to an absolute minimum the re- 
instatement of accounts which are term- 
inated because the record shows a high 
incidence of repeated termination follow- 
ing reinstatement. We are not inflexible, 
however, and will agree to reinstate 
the budget account in unusual circum- 
stances. 

Some agents make the mistake of 
thinking of financing only in terms of 
their individual customers. Since we have 
been in business we have consistently 
had 81% of our dollar volume _repre- 
sented by commercial insurance. Last 
month we passed the quarter-billion- 
dollar mark in premiums financed since 
we started and over $200 million con- 
sisted of business coverage. While the 
great bulk of our commercial business 
comes from small and medium sized con- 
cerns with premiums ranging from $1,000 
to $10,000 we have handled many ac- 
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counts in the waiaamniiali of $100,000, 
$200,000 or $300,000. Last December we 
had the pleasure of financing one single 
three year fire premium in the amount 
of $2,750,000 for one of the largest cor- 
porations of the world. 


Why Business Concerns Finance 
Premiums 


You may ask why 
solvent business concerns would enter- 
tain financing their premiums. There 
are a number of reasons, among the 
most important being the retention of 
working capital. In an era of tight 
money the successful businessman can 
earn far more on the working capital 
retained through premium financing 
than the interest charges he pays. In 
addition, when Afco is used the com- 
pany’s lines of credit are not impaired. 
Furthermore, not being a bank Afco 
cannot require deposit balances to sup- 
port the loan the way banks do. 

When you stop to think that General 
Motors might have to pay a commercial 
bank the prime rate of 4%% for 90 day 
money and that banks today expect 
15 to 20% supporting deposits, you will 
see that Afco rates of as little as 4 of 
1% over the prime rate for terms which 
may run as long as three or four years 
are actually considerably less than the 
prime rate plus supporting balances 
works out to. 

We try our best to do everything 
possible for commercial insureds by way 
of setting up payment plans which are 
tailor-made to suit the requirements of 
the particular insured. For example, we 
have a number of accounts ‘on the books 
for businesses with seasonal income, 
such as resort hotels, contractors and 
dry cleaners calling for installment pay- 
ments only during the insured’s period 
of maximum income. 


large, financially 


Handle Deposit Premiums 


Another feature that many agents are 
not aware of is ‘our willingness to place 
combinations of one, three and five-year 
coverages in one payment account under 
a staggered installment schedule. We 
also handle deposit premiums such as 
workmen’s compensation and the like 
right along with fixed. As a matter of 
fact, last year 23% of our total volume 
consisted of premiums subject to audit 
or retrospective rating. Furthermore, 
during the life of the account we will 
recompute the installment schedule to 
reflect additional or return premiums. 

I mentioned earlier the more than 500 
Afco subscribers. We also have ample 
facilities for handling premiums of non- 
subscribers, the primary difference be- 
ing higher minimum premium and down 
payment requirements. Some of you 
may not realize that we do quite a bit 
of excess business involving Lloyd’s and 
British company premiums. This year 
it should amount to more than $ mil- 
lion, 

I think all that I have said about 
Afco thus far can be best summed up 
by simply saying that we are in business 
to give you as complete service as pos- 
sible and are therefore continually try- 
ing to expand and improve it. 

No discussion of premium financing 
today would be complete without refer- 
ence to the multitude of individual in- 
surance company budget plans which 
have come upon the scene during the 
last two or three years. Actually, the 
emergence of these plans has given Afco 
a big boost because the millions spent 
on advertising to the consumer by com- 
panies introducing their own plans thas 
made the insuring public and agents 
alike much more budget conscious, 


Furthermore, almost all companies 
with their own plans were and continue 
to be Afco subscribers and almost with- 
out exception the volume of premiums 
we have financed for those companies 
has been noticeably higher since they 
have come out with their own plans. 

Each of these company budget plans 
has one important thing in common with 
all others and that is an inherent limita- 
tion to policies of the particular com- 
pany or group as opposed to the Afco 
package. Just as you have a number of 
companies in your office, so most of 
your insureds have policies written in 


more than one company. 


Thus, if you 
were to use company plans exclusively 
you would be faced with setting up more 
than one plan for most insureds and 
would be unable to give him a package. 


Package Plan 

Use one package plan. I would say 
one thing about banks’ plans as con- 
trasted with Afco. At Afco our only 
business is financing premiums for in- 
dependent agents, whereas banks are 
engaged in a number of lending activ- 
ities. 


We are here to stay. Bank financing 
is here to stay only so long as it is as 
profitable as other outlets, as is borne 
out by the rather large number of banks 
in various parts of the country who have 
discontinued their premium financing fa- 
cilities in the past year or so. Probably 
most notable was The Barnett National 
Bank in Jacksonville, Fla., a pioneer in 
premium financing in the southeastern 
United States for over 30 years, which 
sold its entire premium financing port- 
folio, amounting to $13,400,000, to Afco 
last "April. 





Each of you is atten a 1960 product. 
Only you know whether you are also 
merchandising that product with 1960 
methods or whether you are trying to 
sell it using 1938 collection methods. 

Nowadays agents often have cause to 
wonder just who their friends are. One 
thing you can count on is that Afco’s 
only aim is to help strengthen and pre- 
serve the American Agency System. 
Your success or failure is our success or 


failure since we stand or fall with you 
100%. 





Hartford... A trusted name in insurance for 150 years 








Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
1810 1960 


How the Hartford makes it easier to turn 


each client into 


Counseling each client on all the forms of protection he 
should have is the key to providing professional service and 
to building a good, and profitable volume. 

For Hartford Agents, this goal is made easier in two ways. 
First, the Hartford Group provides the wide range of insur- 
ance coverage which clients need for their home, family, 


car, and business. 


Second, each Hartford policy is of recognized quality— 
backed by a famous 150-year-old name. Hartford service, 
Hartford integrity, Hartford strength stand behind every 


many prospects 


insurance contract offered by the Hartford Group. 


Being able to offer a full range of coverages—fire, casualty, 
bonds and life insurance — with quality second to none, 
Hartford Group Agents have an important advantage. 
Recommending Hartford coverage across the board makes 
the selling job easier, simplifies the agent’s paper work, and 


assures client satisfaction. Add to this the economic con- 


venience of the Hartford Premium Payment Plan and you 
can see why so many agents feel better equipped for account 
selling because they represent the Hartford Group. 


HARTFORD Fire Insurance Company GROUP 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY + HARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 


COMPANY °* 


CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY «+ 


NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Keep Educated, Service Above Self; 
Invaluable Aids For Better Agents 


Membership in National and Local Associations, Adherence 


to Proper Principles, Keeping Well Posted Essential 


in Meeting Successfully Today’s Competition 


By Rosert B. Douc ass 


President, New York State Assn. of Insurance Agents 


A little over 100 years ago some Amer- 
ican insurance companies began to think 
that their coverage could best be sold 
through appointed agents who had the 
power to bind coverage and issue policies. 
At first most protection sold through 
these agents was fire insurance. Auto- 
mobiles, the biggest headache in the in- 
surance business today, were still un- 
heard of. Public liability, compensation 
and burglary coverages were not thought 
of, Marine coverages had been sold for 
many years but primarily for just what 
the name implied, to spread the risk of 
an ocean-going ship and its cargo over 
many who were paid a premium to 
accept a portion of the risk. 

In the 1850's new companies were com- 
ing into existence and branches were be- 
ginning to move westward instead of 
being confined to the East coast. The 
farther away from the home offices in- 
surance was sold, the more necessary 
became the binding authority that had 
not been given to the insurance sales- 
men, At first the appointed agents were 
lawyers, bankers, justices and some of 
the leading merchants. Insurance was a 
sideline to them. A corner of the desk 
or counter was set up as the office. Little 
service was needed since there were few 
coverages that could be sold to the pub- 

Changes in a Century 

Today, over 100 years later, the busi- 
ness of insurance is a complex and com- 
petitive business with licensed agents 
all over the country and with the busi- 
ness being operated in several different 
manners. We now have agents who are 
salesmen for companies known as spe- 
cialty companies, who sell only one or 
two forms of coverage. There are those 
companies that operate without any 
agents soliciting business, called the non- 
agency companies. These are in addi- 
tion to the majority of companies which 
operate through the American Agency 
System that was started over 100 years 
ago and who still believe that insurance 
can be best sold through appointed 
agents who are professional independent 


ROBERT B. DOUGLASS 


business men, men who have an invest- 
ment in their agency and who believe 
they can best serve the public for their 
insurance needs. 


Many challenges have been forthcom- 
ing to the American Agency System. 
challenge to any person or method can 
be beneficial as it will perk up the 
challenged and make him a better man. 
This, I believe, is where the American 
Agency System finds itself today. Over 
the past 25 years the system has been 
challenged by other methods that have 
grown and grown fast. However, through 
education and the service that can be 
given, the American Agency System is 
withstanding that challenge and is in a 
better position today. 


NAIA Code of Ethics 


Every member of the capital stock 











Robert B. Douglass 


Robert B. Douglass, who operates his 
own insurance agency at Potsdam, N. Y., 
is president of the New York State 
Association of Insurance Agents, and 
has been president of the Insurance 
Federation of New York State. Before be- 
coming head of the New York agents’ as- 
sociation he held other elective offices and 
was chairman of the legislative, educa- 


tion, agency management, convention 
and fcrum committees and served on 


the membership committee. He is ag- 
gressive, competent and highly popalar 
among his associates, and others. 

A graduate of Syracuse University in 
1942, Mr. Dauglass entered insurance that 
year as manager of the Potsdam branch of 
the Milton M. Pitt Agency of Canton. He 
bought the branch in 1946 and has since 
operated his own insurance and _ real 
estate agency. He has held numerous 
civic posts in his home area. 











agents’ association in his state is a mem- 
ber of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, one of the largest of 
any trade groups in the country. By be- 
coming a member of the National Asso- 
ciation the agent is subscribing to the 
Code of Ethics of the association. Un- 
doubtedly, many members seldom if ever 
look at that document and really see 
what they are upholding. 

One part of the Code of Ethics is a 
pledge to the public to serve society. 
The member pledges “the full measure of 
service that should be expected from an 
intelligent, well informed insurance mz an,’ 
That one sentence has a lot of meaning 


in it. To me there are three key words, 
“service,” “intelligent” and “well in- 
formed.” These three words are all 


linked together because to give service, 
one must be intelligent and certainly the 
intelligent are well informed. 


Service Above Self 


One of the popular service clubs that 
many insurance men belong to has a 
motto which could be adapted’ to any 
agent or agency system company— 
“Service Above Self.” The entire Ameri- 
can Agency System functions on that 
premise of quality service to insureds. 
To give quality service one must be 
necessarily well informed about his trade 
or profession. If he is well informed, 
then he must be intelligent and, there- 
fore, he is equipped to give service. They 
all tie in together. 

The insurance business is today com- 
plicated with the many forms of cover- 
age that can be sold and the various 
types of coverage that are available. To 
be well equipped and informed, the agent 
of today must continually study rules, 
rates and regulations. With the myriad 
of new policies becoming available each 
year, every insured can have a tailor- 
made policy from a well informed agent. 
The abundance of new policies and forms 
is confusing at times, even to the well 
informed agent. This situation was well 
described in a recent article by former 
president of National Association of In- 
surance Agents, Robert Battles, entitled 
“Too Many Broths Spoil the Cook.” 


Value of Association Membership 


What are some of the ways the agent 
and company can best serve the public? 
First, by belonging to his state associa- 
tion and thus the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. By just belonging he 
can get a wealth of information through 
sneeinies rs and bulletins. He is assured 
of joint effort on his behalf in dealing 
with bureaus, companies, insurance de- 
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Member of the N. Y. C. 
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partments and the state legislatures as 
well as the Congress. 

As a member of his association, he is 
privileged to attend the conventions held 
each year in his state and at the national 
level. These conventions are packed full 
of information where Mr. Agent can 
learn new ideas and techniques as well 
as revamped old ideas. 

When John Agent is at the convention 
he is mingling with hundreds of his 
fellow agents all like himself, working 
for the betterment of the industry. The 
little informal visits between company 
personnel and agents that take place in 
the halls, hospitality rooms or even in 
the night club, all help to make John 
Agent and Joe Company better informed 
not only as to what is going on but what 
the other thinks. It is the interchange 
of ideas that makes the agent better in- 
formed. 

In addition to the conventions held 
annually in each state, many of them 
hold semi-annual meetings, either as one 
meeting or as a series of regional meet- 
ings. These are usually one day meetings 
again packed full of information for the 
agent and his staff. The agent who misses 
these highly educational meetings misses 
a golden opportunity to become better in- 
formed on what the industry is doing for 
John Agent, the insuring public and the 
economic well being of the country. 


Educational Courses 


Each year there are a series of purely 
educational courses given by companies, 
agents groups and other insurance or- 
ganizations. These run all the way from 
basic knowledge of the insurance busi- 
ness to the highly technical and theor- 
etical CPCU courses. Every agent and 
company employe should avail himself 
of these opportunities to become better 
informed. 

Each week millions of Americans at- 
tend a house of worship of their choice 
and hear their minister, rabbi or priest 
discuss teachings from the Holy Script- 
ures and their relations to the present 
day. Have you ever stopped to think of 
the continual study that the minister has 
had to do to give you those words of 
wisdom? Just enter his study and see 
the stacks of books and periodicals that 
he must read. The same applies to our 
profession. 


There are many periodicals or trade 
journals available to the insurance man, 
be he agent or company man, that bring 
up-to-date information to the trade. The 
intelligent and well informed agent who 
will be of best service to his customers 
is the one who is continually reading and 
studying what others in his trade have 
to say. This is a wonderful way to ex- 
change ideas. 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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DAVID C. WHITE AGENCY, INC. 


55 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
LOCAL — COUNTRYWIDE — WORLDWIDE 
Member of the New York City insurance Agents Assn., inc. 


worldwide insurance 
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“Herb” Kiessling 





Fred Bumby 


“Al” Sofer 


130 Years of Agency Experience 





George Kirchenbauer 


That’s the impressive total of working years with this agency accumulated by the departmental “key” men pictured 
above. Their specialized knowledge gives assurance to our broker friends that their lines placed with us will be expertly 


handled. 


ei? 


Reviewing 1960, one of our busiest and best years, we’re happy to recognize and thank our many friends, both old 
and new, who have contributed to another big year of progress. Dedicated as we are to providing complete multiple line 


service “All Under One Roof,” we pledge for 1961 our wholehearted efforts to add still further to Perrin-ial Service for the 
handling of your complete account. 


PRODUCTION 
DEPARTMENT 


Person to Consult 


Mr. Kiessling 
Mr. Connolly 
Mr. Gregersen 
Mr. Cyphus 


Mr. Schuck 
Mr. Kyle 

Mr. Schwarzer 
Mr. Sofer 

Mr. Simmons 


Mr. Sofer 

Mr. Dela Camille 
Mr. Simmons 

Mr. Schwarzer 


Julius L. Ullman, President 
Irving Schuck, Exec Vice Pres. 
Ernest A. Copeland, Vice Pres. 


My fy fn fy fi, ty he, hi, i, Mi, Me, Me, hi, Me, Me, Mr, Ml, Me, Ls, Me, Mrs, 


Mr. Borchert 
Supervisor 


Mr. Morlock 
Mr. Rodgers 
Mr. Cunningham 


Department 
FIRE 


Fire Insurance 

Sprinkler Leakage 

Explosion, War, Riot & 
Civil Commotion 

Tornado 

Earthquake 

Aircraft & Motor Vehicle 
Property Damage 

Home Owners Comprehensive 


CASUALTY 


Liability & Property Damage 
Contractors 
Comprehensive, Farmers 
Comprehensive, General 
Comprehensive, Personal 
Elevator 
Lawyers’ Legal 
Manufacturers’ 

Owners & Tenants’ 

Products 

Protective, Owners’ & Contractors’ 
Storekeepers’ 

Compensation 

Burglary 

Plate Glass 

Bonds—Fidelity & Surety 


AUTOMOBILE 
Fire & Theft 
Collision 

Liability 

Property Damage 
Medical Payments 


Andrew L. Bumby, Sec’y-Treasurer 


Arthur Borchert, Ass't Sec'y. 


Person to Consult 


Mr. Tracy 
Mr. De Caprio 


Mr. Copeland 
Mr. Kirchenbauer 
Mr. Coyle 


Mr. Fred Bumby 
Mr. "Lou" Raggio 
Miss Bernatsky 

Mr. B. Cunningham 
Mr. Tracy 

Mr. De Caprio 


Mr. "Lou" Raggio 
Mr. Jeremiah 
Mr. B. Cunningham 


Mr. De Caprio 
Mr. Tracy 
Mr. Fred Bumby 


General Agents and Underwriters 
75 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


HAnover 2-4044 


Member of New York City Insurance Agents Association, Inc. 


Department 
LIFE 


Life Insurance 
Annuities 
Group & Wholesale 


MARINE 


Personal Property Floater 
Personal Effects 
Transportation 

Furs 

Camera 

Fine Arts 

Musical Instrument 
Motor Truck Merchandise 
Jewelry, Furs & P. E. 
Lighterage 

Yacht & Hulls 

Ocean Cargo 
Homeowners *C”’ 


A. & H. & HOSPITALIZATION 


Aviation 

Lifetime Accident-Health 
Commercial Accident 
Commercial Health 
Disability Division 
Hospitalization 
Substandard 
Non-Cancellable Disability 
Non-Canceellable Accident 


SPECIAL RISK AVIATION 
Trip 

Athletic-Teams 

Camps 


GROUP 


Accident-Health 
Hospitalization 
Catastrophe Medical 


Herbert Kiessling, Ass't Sec’y. 


George A, Kirchenbauer, Asst Sec’y. 


Frederic W. Bumby, Ass‘t Sec'y. 
Albert Sofer, Ass't Sec’y. 
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National Objectives Cited 
By Harry F. Brooxs 


Managing Director 
Society Chartered Property & Casualty Underwriters 


Harry F. Brooks, the first fulltime man- 
aging director of the Society of Chartered 
Property & Casualty Underwriters, Inc., 
took charge 7 she new office m Philadel- 
phia in September 1, 1959. Mr. Brooks was 
previously for + ai years director of field 
services for the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc., 
visiting CPCU chapters and classes 
throughout the country. 

A native of Ohio Mr. Brooks returned 
to college after 47 months with the Navy 
during World War II and received his de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Economics 
from the Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvan‘a. Subsequently he completed 
work in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Science at the same institution in seeking 
an M.A. degree. Prior to joming the 
American Institute Mr. Brooks was a full- 
time faculty member of the Insurance De- 
partment of the Wharton School, also on 
the faculty of Youngstown University and 
Penn State University. He also had four 
years experience with The Travelers In- 


surance Co, 


The insurance practitioner of several 
decades past was thought to be ade- 
quately equipped if he possessed the 
basic charasteristics of motivation, hon- 
esty and native aptitude. Today, the 
successful insurance professional must 
possess training which is intellectual in 
character coupled with a dedication to 
his constant self-improvement. More- 
over, he should also conscientiously ad- 
here to a code of professional ethics. In 
the practice of property and casualty 
insurance, this metamorphosis of needed 
attributes has been accelerated by the 
professional designation Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriter 

The Society of Chartered Property and 
Casualty Underwriters was officially or- 
ganized on January 4, 194, as a profes- 
sional association whose membership 
consists of men and women who possess 
the designation Chartered Property Cas- 
ualty Underwriter more commonly known 
as CPCU. This designation is awarded 
by the American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, Inc. to per- 
sons who fulfill its requirements, includ- 
ing the successful completion of five 
written examinations on insurance, eco- 
nomics, law, accounting, finance and 
management ; the completing of three 
years’ € experience in property wn casu- 
alty insurance activities as well as satis- 
factory evidence of good char soher. 


Ethical Obligation 


The Society provides a means whereby 
its members may expand their intellec- 
tual mastery of the insurance vocation 
and improve their technical competence 
in selected fields of insurance. Society 
members are expected to observe a 
standard of conduct embodied in the 
professional charge of the American 
Institute administered to every CPCU 
designee at the time of conferment of 
the designation. This ethical obligation 
follows the precept of the Golden Rule. 

“In all of my business dealings and ac- 
tivities I agree to abide by the follow- 
ing rules of professional conduct: 1] 
shall strive at all times to ascertain and 
understand the needs of those whom I 
serve and act as if their interests were 
my own; and 





HARRY F. 


BROOKS 


“I shall do all in mv power to maintain 
and uphold a standard of honor and in- 
tegrity that will reflect credit on the 
business in which I am engaged.” 

The Society’s membership consisting 
of persons engaged in all phases of in- 
surance practice is dedicated to the main- 
tenance of the highest professional stand- 
ards in the insurance world. These aims 
of continuous self-improvement, pro- 
fessional and ethical development are 
accomplished through the Society’s na- 
tional activities and through the activi- 
ties of its many local chapters. Each 
CPCU agrees when receiving his desig- 
nation to actively participate in and sup- 
port the following Society programs. 

The Society and its Chapters are con- 
stantly lending encouragement to those 
aspiring to achieve the CPCU designa- 
tion through the motivation, counselling 
and guiding of CPCU candidates as they 
prepare for CPCU st se a ol Many 
Society members arrange for and teach 
CPCU classes in the American Insti- 
tute’s educational program at universities 
and colle ges. 


Society’s Continuing Education Program 


Every member of the Society of Char- 
tered Property and Casualty Under- 
writers has the privilege of attending 
the Society’s annual meeting and sem- 
inars to present and hear learned papers 
of a research nature on matters of risk 
bearing and_ related’ subjects. This 
free exchange of information without 
regard to ae participant’s business affi- 
liation is unique in the insurance indus- 
try 

Selected papers presented at these 
seminars are published in the Society’s 
professional journal, “The Annals.” This 
scholarly publication under the direction 
of a professional editor is distributed 
quarterly to Society members and others 
and it serves as a repository of the col- 
lective thinking of Society members. 
Many of its articles have been noted for 
their exploration of new ideas pertaining 


clivities 


New York Chapter Program 


By Henry A. Herman, Jr., CPCU 
President, New York Chapter of CPCU 


Henry A. Herman, Jr., CPCU, ts ~ st- 
dent of the New York Chapter of the So- 
ciety of Chartered P roperty and ( ‘asualty 
Underwriters, Inc. He rece ted his designa- 
tion in 1952 and has served snce in many 
capacities and on numerous committees 
carrying on the work of CPCU. He is an 
Associate of the Insurance Institute of 
America and is pvesently affiliated with 
the Royal Giobe Insurance Group as 
superintendent of the yacht department. 


The New York Chapter of the Society 
of Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriters, Inc. is one of 65 chapters 
located throughout the United States. It 
is interesting to note that 15 years ago 
there was only one chapter and 18 mem- 
bers. 

We are presently the largest chapter 
with a membership just about 180. CP- 
CUs are dedicated to foster and pro- 
mote the professional aspects of the in- 
surance industry through knowledge and 
adherence to a strict code of ethical 
conduct. 

From the viewpoint of expanding and 
improving our knowledge of the business 
and building a worthwhile personal asso- 
ciation the N. Y. Chapter is most for- 
tunate. Included in our membership are 
individuals who are representatives of all 
lines of insurance, all types of com- 
panies, agents and brokers, insurance 
educators, specialists in the employ of 
other businesses and industries, adjust- 
ers, engineers, attorneys, executives and 
underwriters and others too numerous 
to mention, In fact every segment of the 
industry is represented and contributes 
to each other’s improvement. 


Valuable Discussions 


Our broad interests have led to more 
interesting associations, discussions and 





HENRY A. HERMAN, JR., CPCU 


programs. The year 1960 is particularly 
noteworthy. In January at a joint CP- 
CU-CLU meeting a panel discussed the 
controversial subject of “One Stop Shop- 
ping.” Melvin Warshaw, CPCU and 
Harry Phillips, CPCU-CLU provided the 
meeting with high caliber leadership. 
Dr. Edwin S. Overman, assistant dean 
of the American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, Inc. moder- 
ated the lively discussion which had 
much participation from the floor. 
(Continued on Page 88) 





to insurance world problems some of 
which have gained the reputation of 
being the standard work in its particular 
field. 

Society members are privileged to at- 
tend graduate level, depth studies known 
as CPCU Institutes which are conducted 
on a regional basis to fully explore in- 
surance and allied socio-economic prob- 
lems. These continuing education meet- 
ings are usually held on a _ university 
campus with attendance limited to hold- 
ers of the designation with the best tal- 
ent obtainable in the insurance world 
providing the advanced instruction to the 
attendees. 

Every CPCU is encouraged to partici- 
pate in his local chapter’s continuing 
education program principally consisting 
of lectures, seminars and special reports 
on insurance practices. 

Career Guidance 

The Society has undertaken through 
the organization and sponsorship of high 
school and collegiate career guidance 
days the important responsibility of stim- 
ulating the interest of students contem- 
plating careers in property and casualty 
insurance as well as encouraging and 
continuously guiding these persons seeck- 
ing and pursuing professioné il careers 
in insurance. Designed to acquaint stu- 
dents and others with the wide selection 
of rewarding career opportunities to be 


found in the insurance world, these 
career guidance activities are aimed at 
attaining a higher standard of personnel 
for the entire insurance business. 

A professional research director with 
an academic background of experience 
guides the Society members in their 
various research projects ranging from 
theoretical analysis of insurance prin- 
ciples to specific refinements in current 
insurance practices. These research ac- 
tivities are conducted on a Chapter basis 
and are occasionally national in scope 
and participation. The results of these 
projects are presented at the oo s 
annual meeting and seminars as well < 
being published in “The Annals.” 


Professional Liaison 


CPCU’s being well aware of their re- 
sponsibility to the professions encourage 
the exchange of information with other 
business professionz ils through organized 
CPCU chapter liaison programs. Several 
of these activities have resulted in a 
unified approach to common _ problems 
through joint discussion and study. 

This modern professional society is a 
significant expression of mankind’s con- 
structive urge to better himself and thus 
better serve his profession. Embodied 
in its purposes are found the attributes 
ot the true professional concept—to serve 
others better through constant self- 
improvement, 
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“Partially Insured”--How Unnecessary! 


By Jonn C. WeEGHORN 


President, John C. Weghorn Agency, Inc. 
New York City 


Increasingly we run across the phrase: 
“partially insured.” 

While it crops up mainly in fire loss 
reports, such losses represent only a 
small portion of the cases where indi- 
viduals and businesses are either under- 
insured against a wide variety of dis- 
asters, or not insured at all. 

It is easy to pass the buck to the poor 
chap who suffered and say “Well, he 
should have known better.” More likely, 
he was so pressed for time in today’s 
highly competitive business world that he 
did not have time to reflect on the pit- 
falls ahead and determine whether he 
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had properly protected himself against 
all eventualities. 

Think of how many businessmen and 
professional people there are today who 
do not have adequate insurance cover- 
age and you are on the way to aiding 
your assureds and at the same time add- 
ing substantially to your own income, 


Large Untapped Market 


Just how inadequately are persons 
covered these days? Recently, Marion 
B. ‘Folsom, director of Eastman Kodak 
Co. and former Secretary of Health Edu- 
cation and Welfare, cited the lack of ade- 
quate coverage in the health field alone. 

He stressed that the benefits of social 
security were kept low so as not to stiffle 
a person’s own enterprise and initiative 
and to keep alive the American tradi- 
tion of looking out for one’s own future, 
including old age. 

Consider just private health insurance. 
Here is what Mr. Folsom said: 

“Hospital room rates have about 
doubled in the past 10 years and medical 
care cost in general has increased about 
50%. To help meet these increased costs 
of medical care, there has been a rapid 
increase in health insurance. It is esti- 
mated that in 1959 about 128-million per- 
sons were covered by hospital insurance, 
117-million by surgical insurance, and 22- 
million by major illness medical plans. 

“We still have a long way to go, how- 
ever. I haven’t figures for the country 
as a whole, but in New York State, 
which is well above the average of the 
rest of the country, the Industrial Com- 
missioner estimates that 45% of the older 
people are without hospital insurance, 28% 
of the state’s labor force are without 
surgical benefits, and 87% are without 
major medical benefits.” 

This suggests, of course, that we have 
a large untapped market for accident and 
health policies. Such coverage as is 
needed to supplement Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield should be tailored to an 
assured’s specific needs. For instance, 


income interruption is a must for those 
whose salaries, commissions or fees would 
be lost in event of extended illness or a 
prolonged period of convalescence after 
injury. 


Brokers need not be expert in this 
field in order to properly evaluate the 
need of an assured, however. Here is 
where the agency can be of immeasur- 
able help in fitting the plan to the man— 
for the agency has the personnel, the 
experts, to aid the broker in setting up 
a sound program. 

Unfortunately, it seems to me, many 
of our citizens have been lulled into a 
false sense of security by social security 
and group medical and_ hospitalization 
plans. These coverages can never cover 
all contingencies. Mr. Folsom summed 
up the situation and provided us with an 


excellent selling point when he said: 
“In our form of society ... the prime 
responsibility rests with the individual to 
protect himself and his family against 
the economic hazards of unemployment, 
illness, premature death, and dependent 
old age. The goverment’s security pro- 
grams can provide only the basic protec- 
tion. The employer can also assist. But 
for the individual to obtain the protec- 
tion he desires for himself and_ his 
family to finance the education of 


his children, and to provide for reason- 
able comfort in his old age, he should 
(Continued on Page 89) 
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With the addition of Life and Accident and Health to our 


long established and growing capacities in strategic per- 


sonal and commercial lines, we offer independent agents 


and brokers a uniquely coordinated traditional service. 





Chill V-Sey, FOC: snoerwriters 


90 John Street, New York 38, New York 


Manager 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY - VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY « THE MARINE INSURANCE C0., LTD. - THE SEA INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
LONDON ASSURANCE (MARINE DEPT.) + ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. - 
Life Insurance, Accident & Health, Group Insurance through 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Affiliate of FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters : 
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Excelsior Operations 
(Continued from Page 77) 
fully compete with the giants of the in- 
dustry? Well, the answer As _rather 
simple. In the first place it 1s well 
known that our company actually “be- 
longs” largely to its agents. When an 
agent is appointed he becomes not only 
an agent, but in most cases becomes also 
a stockholder in the company—a finan- 
cial partner in the firm, And what an 
important difference this makes all 
around! 

Agent Feels He Is the Company 

For one thing it makes the agent ac- 
tually feel that he is the company; that 
he must exercise the same care in deal- 
ing with the Excelsior that he practices 
in his own agency; that there are only 
100 cents in the premium dollar on which 
the company (meaning the stockholders) 
as well as he, the agent, must live. For 
this reason we have always maintained 
that, on the whole, Excelsior agents 
are also better agents for all their com- 
panies, for they are not only carefully 














Forrest H. Witmeyer 


Forrest H. Witmeyer, popular presi- 
dent of the Excelsior Insurance Co. of 
New York, with headquarters in Syra- 
cuse, has held that post since early 1946. 
During these more than 14 years he has 
witnessed the agents’ company expand 
steadily, while still aiming to remain 
what is called a small insurer. He is 
one of the best known executives in 
agency circles, attending many state and 
national conventions of agents’ associa- 
tions. 

Mr. Witmeyer was born December 
21, 1905, in Annville, Pa., and was grad- 
uated from Syracuse University in 1928 
with a B.S. in Business Administration. 
He joined the Excelsior immediately 
upon graduation as development director. 
Later he was in the field in New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio and in 1935 was 
recalled to the home office as assistant 
to the president and then advanced 
through various posts to the presidency. 

Widely active in civic and educational 
circles he has headed the Syracuse 
Board of Education, and held high posts 
with the Syracuse Community Chest, 
Rotary, Syracuse Y.W.C:A., University 
Club of Syracuse, Fair City Savings & 
Loan Association, Syracuse University 
Alumni Association and other organiza- 
tions. 








selected in the first place, but they see 
the company side of the picture as well 
as their own. 

We have been saying for years that 
a company like the Excelsior is a “true 
democracy in business,” for not only 
are the agents its owners, but they are 
represented on the board of directors by 
a number of their fellow agents—l4 of 
19 directors. Also the chairman of the 
board, three vice presidents, the chair- 
man of its executive committee and 
three of its members are all local insur- 
ance agents. No wonder the Excelsior 
is so widely known as “The American 
Agents’ Company” throughout the 14 
states in which it is represented by 
nearly 1,000 agent-stockholders. 


Agents Advisory Council 


But this unique setup alone, basically 
important as it is, does not guarantee the 
continuing success of the company. 
There are many things that are done— 
day in and day out—that make Excelsior 
agents realize that they truly are the 
company. For example, an agents’ ad- 
visory council was created some 20 years 
ago consisting of some 40 agents from 
all 14 states who serve on a rotating 
basis. They are consulted frequently on 
various ideas. 

Recently we notice that certain other 
companies have been adopting a similar 
plan, consulting their agents before mak- 
ing important moves, and we maintain 
that this just makes good common sense 
as we've known all these years. I pre- 





AGENTS' SCHOOL, 
FEBRUARY 13 


To give you — the Royal-Globe agent — a creative 
grasp of basic insurance principles and procedures, 
Royal-Globe has continued to develop its Agents’ 
School over the years. You can apply now for the next 
class, which starts on February 13, for six weeks of 
classroom training in all lines of property and casualty 
insurance. Through the case-study method, you will 
learn how to sell the whole risk, regardess of size or com- 
plexity. Call your Royal-Globe fieldman and apply now! 


Profit-minded agents know Royal-Globe is TOPS IN EVERY SERVICE 


ROYAL-=- GLOBE 


INSURANCE GROUP New York 38, New York 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. - THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. - ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY - GLOBE 
INDEMNITY COMPANY ~- QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA - NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY - AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
INSURANCE COMPANY - THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD.- THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 











dict that we'll see much more of such 
company-agency relationship, and cer- 
tainly we should! 

For many years we've been holding 
meetings of our agents and their agency 
personnel around the territory. Known 
as “Cracker-Barrel” meetings, they 
probably do as much as anything to 
keep company management and directors 
in close touch with the thinking of 
agents and their personnel, including 
agency girls. Each month a copy of “Ex- 
celsior News” goes to each agent and 
many key agency individuals. It is full 
of helpful ideas, and also of personal 
news about agency and Excelsior staff 
folks. And our agents tell us they read 
these avidly, and so do their wives at 
home. 

For years birthday cards have gone 
to hundreds of agency girls and other 
personnel. Excelsior executives spend 
many hours in writing personal notes to 
agency folks about their business and 
civic activities, and about their families. 
The Excelsior is always represented at 
agency conventions and other gather- 
ings by home office executives, directors 
and field staff in order to mingle with 
agents and get their ideas. 

These are only a few of the almost 
countless ways by which a small com- 
pany like the Excelsior can keep in con- 
stant close touch with its agency and 
stockholder family, and thereby success- 
fully compete with the largest’ compan- 
ies, as is borne out by the company’s 
record of growth and earnings. 


Good Future for Smaller Companies 


Yes, despite the many changes in the 
industry, the pressures that are encoun- 
tered by companies and agents alike, 
and the same problems that confront 
all insurance companies we definitely 
feel that we in the Excelsior are prov- 
ing without any doubt that there is a 
tremendously good future ahead of small 
and medium-size companies—as there is 
ahead of small and medium-size agen- 
cies, if they continue to do business 
“their” way, and not try to imitate the 
giants of the business. 

What is true in the insurance busi- 
ness is equally true in most other kinds 
of business, and in the professions. The 
day of the small entrepreneur is far 
from ended. In fact there in America 
there is still a new day of opportunity 
for newcomers in business—yes, for the 
small insurance company and insurance 
agent—if they are willing to pioneer and 
not be content to merely follow the 
lead. 

Aside from the monetary success that 
is at hand, there is also the greater 
satisfaction of proving that it can be 
done—a satisfaction that often never 
comes to those who are interested in 
size alone, and who never experience 
the thrill that comes with pioneering, 
with blazing a new trail, and in really 
building something worthwhile that 
never existed before! 








Virginia Chapter of 
CPCU Elects Officers 


The Virginia Chapter of CPCU elected 
Robert C. Mehorter of The Home In- 
surance Company as its president for the 
coming year at its annual meeting in 
Richmond. Elected to the post of vice 
president was Robert M. Gooch of the 
Gooch, Winn & Turnbull Agency of 
Charlottesville. Ralph Guode of Julius 
Straus & Co. of Richmond was elected 
secretary-treasurer for the coming year. 

Outgoing President Joseph E. Luecke 
announced that the Virginia Chapter has 
taken first place in the nation among 
the CPCU Chapters, for the most sub- 
scriptions to “Annals” which is the 
Society’s publication published quarterly. 
President Lueke had warm praise for J. 
Robert Bond of the DeJarnette & Paul 
Agency in Richmond who spearheaded 
this drive. 





PHOENIX DIVIDEND 
The Phoenix Insurance Co. has de- 
clared dividend No. 392 for 75 cents a 
share. The dividend is payable January 
1, to stockholders of record December 14. 
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Royal-Group Advances Rhew to New 
Management Post; Simpson Promoted 


Royal-Globe Insurance Companies an- 
nounce appointment of Vice President 
Rhew to a newly-created top 


many competitive conditions and changes 
in_ current merchandising methods. 
Mr. Rhew joined Royal-Globe in 1929 


- 


M. J. 





W. C. SIMPSON 


in the Los Angeles office. He was named 
manager of the Dallas branch office of 
the Royal Indemnity in 1938, served in 
the Air Force from 1942 to 1945 and fol- 
lowing that held managerial posts for 


M. J. RHEW 
management post. He will assume, on 
January 1, countrywide responsibilities 
dealing with agency and marketing sub- 
jects. Succeeding Mr. Rhew as _ vice 
president-metropolitan and suburban, is 
William C. Simpson. Mr. Simpson was’ Royal-Globe both in New York and Los 
formerly a secretary of the companies. Angeles. He was named vice president 

In his new position, Mr. Rhew will in charge of New York metropolitan 
concern himself with present and pro- and suburban operations in 1956. 
spective marketing problems, and_ the Mr. Simpson joined Royal-Globe in 





NERCO, employing: only U.S. 
domestic capacity, specializes 
in reinsurance on a multiple- 
line basis as Underwriting Man- 
agers for a number of leading 
companies currently including: 


American Employers’ Insurance Company 


Boston Insurance Company 


National Union Fire Insurance Company 
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The Phoenix Insurance Company 
Plymouth Reinsurance Company 
Seaboard Surety Company 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Company 





1937. He served with the British Army 
from 1939 to 1946, attaining the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. He was awarded 
the Military Cross by the British Gov- 
ernment, the Medal of Freedom with 
Bronze Palm by the United States Gov- 
ernment for meritorious services per- 
formed in Italy during World War II, 
and the Silver Cross of the Order of 
George I of Hellenes. 

He was transferred to the New York 
office in 1947, became assistant manager 
of the metropolitan department in 1950 
and was appointed a secretary of all 
Royal-Globe Companies in 1958. Since 
that time he has been Vice President 


August Belmont Director 
Of Great American Cos. 


August Belmont, vice president and 
director of Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., New 
York investment bankers, has been 
elected a director of the Great American 
Insurance Co. and the American National 
Fire. He is also a director of the Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp., the Chemistrand 
Corp., Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., and the 
U. S. and Foreign Securities Corp. 











Rhew’s immediate assistant in the 
metropolitan and suburban territory. 
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Training CPCU Cunstiithivese 


By Roperic O. KREusER 
Chairman, Educational Committee New York Chapter of CPCU 


Roderic Kreuser serves in an under- 
writing capacity with The Prudential In- 
surance Co., of Great Britain, Skandia In- 
surance Company, and Hudson Insurance 
Co. These companies, with executive owces 
in New York City, form one of the leading 
groups of professional reinsurers in the 
United States, transacting multiple line 
business on a nation-wide basis. For many 
years Mr. Kreuser served as a fire under- 
writer oy the Royal Insurance Co. He 
received a Certificate in 1952, and a Di- 
ploma in ‘Multiple Line insurance in "1957 
from the School of Insurance. He attained 
his CPCU designation in 1956. 


The Society of Chartered Property and 
Casualty Underwriters is composed of 
more than 2,800 individual members hold- 
ing CPCU designations which they have 
obtained through a prescribed course of 
study, culminating in a series of fire ex- 
aminations covering the following gen- 
eral subject material: 


Part I—Insurance Principles and Prac- 
tices : : 

Part 1[—Functional Aspects of Insur- 
ance 


Part I1I—Economics: Government and 
Business. 

Part IV—Insurance and Business Law 

Part V—Management, Accounting and 
Finance 

In order help those who are pur- 
suing a career in the insurance industry 
to attain a CPCU designation, the loc: ul 
chapters of the Society have inaugurated 
ad assisted in various educational pro- 
grams. The New York Chapter, working 
through its educational committee, has 
been active in creating interest and lend- 
ing encouragement to prospective candi- 
dates who evidence a desire to broaden 
their knowledge of the insurance busi- 
ness. 


Sponsorship of Local Candidates 


All local candidates who register for 
one or more of the CPCU examinations 
are contacted personally by an active 
member of the New York Chapter who 
offers his assistance to the candidate in 
preparing for the CPCU examinations. 

In New York we are fortunate to have 
the School of Insurance of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York which pro- 
vides courses of study for CPCU candi- 
dates, as well as many other related 
insurance courses The nation-wide 
standards of study are set by the Amer- 
ican Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, and the New York Chap- 
ter works with the Insurance Society in 
coordinating these national standards in- 
to the courses given by the Society 


New York Chapter Award 


As further encouragement, and to bring 
the Society of CPCU’s to the attention 
of the younger members of the insur- 
ance fraternity, the New York Chapter 
offers a prize. The J. George Kaplan 
Memorial Award of $25 is given each 
semester for the best essay submitted 
by a student taking the advanced Prin- 
ciples of Insur: ance and Surety Course 
at the School of Insurance. It is one of 
the functions of the educational com- 
mittee to judge these reports 

Members of the educational commit- 
tee, during the school year, visit all 
classes 1n which the basic CPCU courses 
are given, presenting a brief review of 
the CPCU movement, supplying appli- 
cations and information booklets, and 
offering their personal assistance. 

The New York Chapter _ maintains 
a section in the library of the Insurance 
Society of New York where text books 
purchased by the Cl lapter, relating to the 
required courses of study, are housed 
Any candidate for the designation who 
resides or works in the New York 
metropolitan area may request a library 
card from the New York Chapter. This 
entitles him to borrow books from this 
special collection, whether or not he is 
a student at the School of Insurance, 
and therefore offers to any prospective 





RODERIC O. KREUSER 


candidate an opportunity to pursue the 
courses of study on his own, if he so 
desires. 

Examinations 


Another of the contributions made 
by the New York Chapter in conjunction 
with the School of Insurance has been 
a revision in the sequence in which 
examinations should be taken. Most can- 
didates would take the examinations in 
numerical order. However, it was recom- 
mended that the student follow a more 
logical sequence by first taking Part 4 

-Insurance and Business Law; then, 
Part 3—Governmental Business Econom- 
ics; next, Part 5—Management Account- 
ing and Finance; and finally, Parts 1 
ne 2, the Insurance sections. 

This continuity of presentation is a 
material aid to the student, as the sub- 
ject matter of each succeeding part is, 
to a great extent, built upon the preced- 
ing one, and thus presented, is helpful 
to the student in successfully completing 
the examinations. 

Just prior to the time the examinations 
are given in June of each year, the New 
York Chapter holds a meeting to which 
are invited all the prospective candidates 
in the immediate area, and the Chapter 
arranges for a member from the Dean’s 
office of the American Institute of 
Property and Liability Underwriters to 
be present. The representative of the 
American Institute discusses the make- 
up, and explains in detail the basic 
pri inciples of taking the examinations. 

It is the aim of the CPCU Society to 
assist the younger members of the in- 
surance fraternity to expand their knowl- 
edge of the business and, through educa- 
tion and training, prepare themselves 
for the more responsible positions in the 
industry. It is interested in benefiting the 
individual, whose increased kn wwledge, 
and his ability to put his training to 
practical use, will in turn enhance the 
prestige of the industry as a whole. Other 
members of the educational committee 
cooperating in this work are: Frank T 
Bragg, United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty; Robert G. McKay, Insurance 
Information Institute; Fred Schukal, 
Great American Insurance Co. and Roy 
Williams, American International Under- 
writers. 


Herman on CPCU 


(Continued from Page 84) 

In February Solomon Bendet, co- 
director of the Complaint Bureau of the 
Insurance Department of the State of 
New York spoke on the subject of “Com- 
plaints of the Department.” 

March is the month for the traditional 


International Seminars Success 
By JoHn B. Waker, CPCU 


John B. Walker, CPCU, received his 
B. S. degree from Middle. bury College, Mid- 
dle bury, Vt. in 1928. He has been in the 
insurance business since his graduation 
from college. The first three years were 
in the United States head office of the 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee in New 
York. ae 1931 he has been with the 
— rica Fore Companies of the America 

Fore Loyalty Group in all lines of casualty 
underwriting, survey work, inland marine 
department, and mor > recently the educa- 
tion department. He was manager of the 
F&C Survey Department supervising coun- 
try wide operations from 1943 to 1954. He 
was recently made education director of 
the America Fore Loyalty Group. 

He received h's CPCU designation. in 
1950 and has been active in the society 
affa'rs both in the New York Chapter and 
in the national Society. He was president 
of the New York Chapter for 1955 and is 
currently a director of the national So- 
ciety. ‘He has appeared on the program at 
annual seminars for 1952, 1953, 1954 and 
1957, and has given other lectures before 
various types of insurance groups. 


He is am associate member of the 
American Association of University Teach- 
ers ”, Insurance, a member of the Insur- 
ance Companies Education Directors So- 
ciety, the Insurance Society of New York, 
the Insurance Institute of Ontario, and the 
Society of Chartered Property and Cas- 
ualty Underwriters. 








joint luncheon meeting with the Amer- 
ican Society of Insurance Management, 
Inc. At this meeting Charles W. Pach- 
ner, CPCU. provided us with an out- 
standing talk on “Hidden Assets in Lia- 
bility Insurance.” 

\pril brought a thought provoking dis- 
cussion on the subject of an “Automobile 
Compensation Plan.” Philip  Gordis, 
Marvin Sameth and Eugene A. Toale, 
all CPCU’s, presented the panel views. 

At the Open House in May the New 
York Chapter members were hosts to 
a large group of CPCU candidates pre- 
paring for the 1960 examination. Attend- 
ing from Philadelphia and representing 
the American Institute was Dr. Over- 
man 

‘his year as an innovation the Officers’ 
Club of the Brooklyn Naval Shipyard 
provided the background for a combined 
annual June meeting and dinner dance. 
At a short business session, the reins of 
the chapter were turned over to the 
newly elected administration, 

The fall season, with the new adminis- 
tration at the helm, opened with a wel- 
come program for the 1960 new desig- 
nees. Chapter officers, directors and 
committee chairmen provided all attend- 
ing with an outline of chapter activities 


Conferment Luncheon 


In October the scene shifted to the 
Hotel Astor for the annual Conferment 
Luncheon. Arthur C. Goerlich, secretary 
and trustee of the American Institute 
made the presentation of diplomas. A. 
L. Kirkpatrick, manager, Insurance De- 
partment. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. provided the principal 
address, a challenging talk on private en- 
terprise “Building Business Leaders.” 
The 1960 Conferment Luncheon was one 
of the most successful ever held by the 
New York Chapter. 

November provided another first, a 
panel discussion on ocean marine insur- 
ance. Led by Joseph G. Romans, CPCU, 
1945, and assisted by Charles Shepherd, 
CPCU 1960, and special guest George C. 
Dangman, vice president, Johnson & 
Higgins, the panelists did an excellent 
job before an overflow audience. 

We are awaiting the December Meet- 
ing. Lawrence E. Stern, Deputy Com- 
missioner, Bureau of Insurance, Depart- 
ment of Banking and Insurance of New 
Jersey, will give a talk on surplus line 
operations and legislation, 





JOHN B. WALKER 


CPCYU 

The insurance business is onze of the 
most “international” in scope and im- 
portance. Most of our daily insurance 
nature, but more 
and more we are becoming aware of the 


problems seem local 


far reaching aspects that cross state 
lines and often reach out to cross inter- 
national boundaries. Improved and faster 
means of transportation and communica- 
tion are shrinking the world and both 
commercial and private activities are 
spreading into an ever widening area. 
We can no longer ignore the variations 
in insurance practices and procedures 
beyond our once narrow horizon, and 
means of widening our vision and under- 
standing seem to be of great and urgent 
importance. 

One small, but important, step in the 
development of a wider range of insur- 
ance knowledge is the exchange of ideas, 
discussions of problems and exploration 
of new techniques that take place at 
joint meetings of the Society of Char- 
tered Property and Casualty Under- 
writers and Society of Fellows of the 
Insurance Institute of Canada. 


Canadian Counterpart to CPCU 


Membership in the Society of FIIC 
is limited to those persons who have 
successfully completed a comprehensive 
series of examinations given by the In- 
surance Institute of Canada. The sub- 
ject matter covered involves a_ broad 
knowledge of all fields of insurance, 
except life. The Society has members 
in all parts of Canada and all segments 
of the insurance business are well repre- 
sented on its membership rolls. It is the 
Canadian counterpart of our own Society 
of CPCU, with the same basic concepts 
and standards of professional conduct. 

The first of what has developed into 
a series of international meetings be- 
tween these two societies, was a debate 
between the New York Chapter of CPCU 
and the Society of FIIC held in Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada in April, 1957. A return 
debate was later held, between the same 
organizations, in New York City. in 
November, 1957. These debates, inciden- 
tally, resulted in one victorv for the 
Canadian team and one for New York. 
After the second debate it was decided 
to hold a joint seminar, limited in num- 
ber as to the total registration, and 
restricted to members in good standing 
of either of the two societies. 

The first such meeting in March, 1959, 
was attended by 40 CPCU and FIIC 
members coming from seventeen Amer- 
ican and Canadi: in cities. The program 
that year was “Insurance Problems 
Inherent in a Risk Operating in Canada 
and the United States.” Members from 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Hartford Promotes Backus 


Roger N. Backus has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent of the program- 
ming department at the home office of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Group. 

Mr. Backus, a graduate of Windham 
High School and the University of Con- 
necticut, joined the company in April, 
1956. He is active in fraternal affairs 
and was a member of the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Willimantic where 
he formerly resided. 





John C. Weghorn 


(Continued from Page 85) 


have a plan of systematic savings. For- 
tunately, this philosophy has long been 
accepted by our people, as evidenced by 
the substantial growth in the many forms 
of savings and insurance.” 

As I noted earlier, however, Mr. Fol- 
som also said that “we have a long way 
to go” in the private programs of pro- 
tection against the hazards of life. 


Many Markets to Develop 

What has been said about private 
health programs is only part of the 
story. There is key man insurance, busi- 
ness interruption insurance, and we could 
go on ad infin'tum—all designed to pro- 
tect your assureds. 

The cost of living has gone up and 
may continue to rise. I can think of no 
better service which a broker may pro- 
vide to an assured than an up-to-date 
appraisal of his needs and of his cov- 
erage—a determination of whether his 
program is adequate. 

Why not call on your general agent 
first? He represents several companies 
and will give you the latest information 
on what is available. Then. with your 
agent to assist, you can fit the program 
to your assured’s needs. 





Anderson AIU Manager 
For South Australia 


Peter G. Anderson, an Associate in 
the Australian Insurance Institute, has 
been appointed manager for South Au- 
stralia by American Tebicneiidl Un- 
derwriters (Australia) Pty., Ltd. The 
company, one of the w orldwide network 
of AIU offices which manage the for- 
eign business of 13 prominent general 
insurance companies of the United 
States, has opened an office in Adelaide. 
Mr. Anderson will make his headquar- 
ters in the new office and will be super- 
vising AIU activities and_ service 
throughout South Australia. 


American International Underwriters 
(Australia) Pty., Ltd. are managing 
agents for Australia for the Hanover 
Insurance Co., New York, and American 
Home Assurance Co. The Australian or- 
ganization, with head office located i 
Melbourne and another branch office 
in Sydney, was established by F. Law- 
rence Wilkinson in 1957. 


Ira F. Weishart 


(Continued from Page 79) 





The professional insurance agent today 
must be a professional in every sense of 
tie word but one. He must maintain 
the ethical standards recognized by the 
true professions. He must continue the 
study of changes even before they occur. 
His only departure from the pure pro- 
fessional standing is the necessity of 
soliciting business. 


He must be able to discuss (and there- 
fore sell) all lines in his chosen profes- 
sion. He can in this way build his stand- 
ing in his community, with his clients 
and with his comprnies commensurate to 
this application of professional stature. 
His clients will come to him for advice. 
He will go to them for sales. One is 
interdependent on the other. My clients 
now “call me before signing up with 
somebody else.” I sell all lines! 
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The “Big I” Symbol 


The American Agency System provides 
the best possible medium for service to 
the insuring public. The intelligent, well 
informed agent is best equipped to give 
that service. He will not be selfish with 
his time nor advice. Today, through the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, we have a national symbol in the 
“Big I” that is used across the country. 
The symbol is beginning to catch on with 
the insuring public who are beginning 
to know that it stands for quality serv- 
ice—Service Above Self. 

The well informed intelligent agent is 
willing to give that service to any insured 
who seeks his help, no matter when or 
where. Through the “Big I” emblem, 
the insuring public should know that no 
matter how far from home he may be, 
there is someone nearby who is willing 
to help out if an insured is in trouble. 

The agent who is willing to help out 
with the accident report, notify the agent 
of record of all the facts surrounding an 
accident, help find a reputable garage to 
take care of the damaged car, recom- 
mend good lodging and all of the 
things that a person who is away from 











home and in trouble would like to have 
help with, will be the agent who is well 
informed, intelligent and best equipped 
to give the important thing that an insur- 
ance policy has to offer, service. 

In a recent talk to the Indiana Asso- 
ciation Porter Ellis, president of the Na- 
tional Association ‘of Insurance Agents, 
admonished that too many agents are 
merely giving lip service. Agents and 
companies alike should take a good look 
at themselves to determine if they are 
actually performing the service to the 
insuring public that it is entitled to: the 
professional, well informed, intelligent 
service based on an education, the edu- 
cation that is gained by experience and 
a continual study of the details of the 
insurance business. 

You who are members of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, take a 
look at the next issue of the American 
Agency Bulletin and study the Code of 
Ethics to see what you and your fellow 
agents are subscribing to. It is probably 
one of the finest Codes of Ethics any 
trade group ever had. It is the ethics 
of a truly professional agent, the one 
that is giving service by being intelligent 
and well informed. 
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Public and Institutional Property 
Plan Now Approved in 27 States 


Fire insurance underwriters are say- 
ing these days that the “PIP” plan is 
vrowing in popularity across the nation. 
This new and modern insurance plan for 
public and institutional property, in- 
troduced generally in June, has already 
been approved and is available in 2/ 
states. And on December 12 the plan 
was filed in Utah by the state Fire Rating 
Bureau. Subject to the Insurance Com- 
missioner’s approv al, the plan will apply 
to policies in Utah, effective January 1 
and thereafter. je 

Applicable to educational institutions, 
churches, hospitals and certain classes ot 
city, county and state-owned property, 
the properties which meet the “PIP” 
requirement can obtain up to a 25% re- 
duction in fire rates and 40% on extended 
coverage rates, except in certain coastal 
areas. 

Considered to be a major step forward 
in fire insurance and related lines, the 
plan is designed to recognize the public 
or quasi-public interest of those property 
classes which are principally supported 
by taxes, donations, or bequests, and not 
operated as commercial ventures for 
profit. 

Two Principal Features 


Two principal features of the plan are 
a $100 deductible per building, subject to 
a limit of $1,000 per occurrence, on all 
losses except those from fire and light- 
ning and a require:nent for an inspection 
program designed to promote fire safety 
and compliance with reasonable recom- 
mendations to reduce fire hazards in the 
interest of protecting life and property. 

Policies also must cover at least 90% 
of the property value and the annual 
premium must “4 at least $1,000 to qualify 
for this special plan. 

Inter-Regional Insurance Conference, 
an industry advisory group, has recom- 
mended countrywide adoption of “PIP.” 

The plan is advantageous to those in- 
.sureds who are interested in maintaining 
good standards of loss prevention and 
who will cooperate in a continuous fire 
safety program. 

The rate level treatment has credits 
reflecting the use of the deductible 
clause, and the inspection and loss pre- 
vention program. 


Properties Eligible 
Nearly every 
more properties 


community has one or 
eligible under this new 


American Surety, Pacific 
Nat'l Meeting in N. Y. 


American Surety and Pacific National 
Fire held a joint regional planning con- 
ference in New York the week 
ending December 10. These two fire 
and casualty companies, 


during 


subsidiaries of 
the Transamerica 
erate side by side 
branch 


Corporation, will op- 
through regional and 
offices jointly staffed by trained 
personnel from each, 

The conference covered all phases in 
this program of integration and regional- 
ization of the two companies. A series 
of meetings will subsequently be held 
for regional and branch office admin- 
istrative personnel in New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco and Philadelphia 

In addition to administrative personnel 
from the home and regional offices, the 
meetings were attended by John R 
3eckett, president; R. T. Waldron and 
Edmund W. Clarke, vice presidents of 
Transamerica Corporation; William E. 
McKell, chairman and president of 
American Surety; and Henry G. Sheehy, 
president of Pacific National Fire and 
first vice president of American Surety. 

The following, from the Eastern re- 
gional office in New York, also attended: 
John C. Barrows, regional manager and 
E, A. Alderman, inland marine under- 
writer. 


program. These include: 

Hospitals (other than nursing homes) 
and sanitarium of either public or private 
institutional occupancy, asylums, or- 
phanages, infirmaries and soldiers’ homes. 
They must be owned and exclusively 
occupied by states, counties, townships, 
municipalities or by eleemosynary, fra- 
ternal, or religious organizations. 

Churches, convents, chapels, monas- 
teries, parish houses and synagogues, 
owned and exclusively occupied by 
religious organizations. 

Schools, colleges and _ universities, 
public and private, and stadiums. 

Along with such eligible properties it 
is permissible to include auxiliary build- 
ings on the same premises and also other 
properties owned by such _ institutional 
or religious organizations, if occupied 
exclusively for charitable, educational, 
recreational or research purposes. 

Other eligible properties are city or 
town halls, community buildings, armor- 
ies, police and fire department houses, 
court houses, park properties (other than 
amusement parks), museums, state houses 
and capitol buildings, owned and ex- 
clusively occupied by states, counties, 
townships or municipalities. 

It is premissible to include in the in- 


surance forms covering this property 
such other properties as maintenance 
garages, incinerators or disposal plants, 


police or fire training centers, police 

broadcasting or television stations, water 

works or sewage disposal plants. 
Properties Not Eligible 


Among the properties which are not 
eligible under the plan are public housing 
projects and properties occupied for com- 


mercial or industrial purposes. These 
include airport terminal properties, 
bridges, tunnels, piers and wharves, 
public parking garages, and_ terminal 


warehouse properties. 

Transportation system property and 
municipal electric or gas plants are in- 
eligible regardless of ownership. Penal 
institutions, penitentiaries, prisons, re- 
formatories or similar institutions where 
inmates are held under restraint, are 
ineligible. 

Also ineligible is any building or fire 
division, including the contents, which 
is occupied for nuclear reactor installa- 
tions, or which contains enriched fuel 
elements or substantial quantities of 
radioactive material. They are required 
to be covered under special forms recog- 
nizing such installations. 


New Hampshire Ins. Co. 
Petition is Approved 


The New Hampshire Insurance Co. an- 
nounces the completion of arrangements 
in its move to acquire by an exchange 
of stock the Illinois National Insurance 
Co. of Springfield, Ill 

At a hearing before the Insurance 
Comissioner of New Hampshire, attended 
by representatives of both companies, 
the New Hampshire Insurance Com- 
pany’s proposal was declared fair and 
reasonable by Commissioner Donald 
Knowlton. The basis of the exchange 


offer to be made by the New Hamp- 
shire consists of 1 and 1/6 shares of 
New Hampshire Insurance stock for 


each share of the Illinois National. To 
become effective, the offering must be 
accepted by shareowners owning a 
minimum of 81% of the outstanding 
60,000 shares of the Illinois National In- 
surance Co. 

The New Hampshire’s exchange offer 
was made on December 12 directly to 
the Illinois National shareowners. Offi- 


cials of both companies indicated the 
belief that the required percentage of 
Illinois National stock would be de- 


posited promptly with the designated ex- 
change agent, the Springfield Marine 
Bank of Springfield, Il. 


Liquidation Dividends 
On Defunct ICT Ins. Co. 


Payment of liquidation dividends esti- 
mated at nearly $1,000,000 to certain 
creditors of the defunct ICT Insurance 
Co., Dallas, which has been in perma- 
nent receivership since March 5, 1957, 
was approved by Judge Charles O. Betts 
in 98th District Court in Austin. C. H. 
Langdeau, state liquidator, who was 
authorized to make the 35% dividend 
payment on claims of general unsecured 
creditors, said that most of the claimants 
are policyholders but that former em- 
ployes and certain accounts, such as 
agency balances, are also included. 

The court order further established 


reserve of 35% against all pending 
claims by unsecured creditors and for 
their payment when approved. Claims 


totaling $386,973 are 


said. 


pending, it was 





GERRISH IN NEW ORLEANS 

Transfer of Robert B. Gerrish, special 
agent, from Dallas, Texas, to the New 
Orleans field force of the Aetna Insur- 
ance Co, is announced. Mr. Gerrish 
joined the Aetna in 1950. He was grad- 
uated from the ¢ company’ s multiple line 
training school in 1952, and_ appointed 
special agent for the Dz ill is office in 1955, 
after serving as a marine underwriter. 


Career of New President of CPCU 


Price M. 
adjustment 


McCulley is one of the top 
men in the South. But he 
says that if he had had his way, he would 
have been a history professor. He will 
become the 14th president of the Society 
 CPCU on January 1. 

After a Gulf Coast hurricane in 1947 
he moved into the field, organized 18 
temporary offices, and supervised 200 
adjusters. But he w axes most eloquent 
when telling about raising camellias. He 
hunts and fishes, and does a lot of read- 
ing. 

Mr. McCulley is owner of the Mc- 
Culley Adjustment Co. which he organ- 
ized in Shreveport in 1949 after 13 years 
in Dallas. Last September in Detroit he 
was elected president of the national 
CPCU organization for the year 1961. 
He had been a director and was vice 
president two years. 

Mr. McCulley studied law and is a 
member of the bar associations of two 
states, Texas and Louisiana, yet has 
never practiced law. He took up his 
CPCU studies in order to help him in 
training men. The designation was con- 
ferred on him in 1946, 


The new CPCU president got into in- 
surance when he took a ‘ob with his 
future brother-in-law as a stopgap. He 
is a native of West Texas and received 
his early education at Wichita Falls. He 
went to junior college a year, was out 
two years. then attended the University 
of Texas to study business administra- 
tion. “Then money ran out,” he says 
He went back later to study at two law 
schools. 

He is a member of the Men’s Camellia 
Society and can tell about the Japanese 
flower that belongs to the tea family— 
how it keeps under conditions of heat 
and humidity. “I can get more relaxa- 
tion out of nursing camellias than I can 
out of fishing or hunting,” he says. 

Mr. McCulley is a past president of 
two CPCU chapters and a charter mem- 
ber of the Shreveport chapter. He has 
been active in associations of adjustment 
men and was editor of the Adjuster’s 
Reference Guide sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Independent In- 
surance Adjusters. He is a past president 
of the Dallas Claims Men Association 
and of the Independent Adjusters of 
Louisiana. 


NYFIRO Establishes 
Metropolitan Division 


KNAPP APPOINTED MANAGER 
Vought Assistant Manager; Bucksar 
Asst. Manager of NYFIRO; Upstate 


Districts Are Now Divisions 


The New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization announces formation of a 
metropolitan division effective January 1. 
The area of the new division will include 
all territories formerly served by the 
New York City and Suburban Divisions. 
The rating organization, in announcing 
this merger of offices, stated that all 
services previously furnished by the New 
York City and suburban divisions will 
be continued under the management of 
the newly formed metropolitan division. 

Along with the divisional realignment, 
the rating organization also announced 
appointment of Andrew J. Bucksar as 
an assistant manager of NYFIRO at the 
central office in New York. Mr. Bucksar 
has been manager of the suburban divi- 
sion since 1942. He began his career with 
the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization in 1917 in the stamping 
department of the Suburban Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, (predecessor to suburban 
division of NYFIRO). He became deputy 
manager of suburban division in 1938. 

Robert D. Knapp will assume the 
duties of manager of the metropolitan 
division with Robert E. Vought as as- 
sistant manager. The metropolitan divi- 
sion will operate with four major depart- 
ments. Named as_ superintendents of 
these departments are Donald M. Lath- 


ers, inspection; — QO, Williams, 
rating; George W. Grape, stamping and 
examining; and Hobert E. Fountain, 


office services. 

Concurrently, the four upstate districts 
have been re- -designated as divisions with 
the district secretaries now in charge of 
these offices entitled division managers. 
The upstate managers are Robert A. 
Pellettier, Albany; Henry L. Betts, Syra- 
cuse: M. W. Woodworth. Rochester, and 
William T. Skurka, Buffalo. 


Gardiner State Agent 
For Royal-Globe in Pa. 


Royal-Globe Insurance Companies an- 
nounce appo:ntment of James D. Gar- 
diner as state agent at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. He succeeds W. Smith who re- 
tired in November after 38 years with 
Royal-Globe, 35 of them in Pennsylvania. 

A graduate of Upsala College, Mr. 
Gardiner served in the U. S. Navy from 
1948 to 1952. He joined Royal-Globe in 
1956 and has been special agent in 
Wilkes-Barre since 1957, 





N. J. FIELDMEN ELECT 

The New Jersey Fieldmen’s Associa- 
tion has elected the following officers 
for 1961; president, Herbert D. Young, 
Niagara "Fire: vice president, Stephen 
A. Hammond, Aetna Casualty & Surety; 
treasurer, David Wilson, Hartford Fire. 
Steven A. Yates, New York Underwriters 
Insurance Co., was elected to the exec- 
utive committee. 





SHELLEY JOINS STATE FARM 

Edward H. Shelley joined State Farm 
Fire and Casualty at its home office in 
Bloomington, Ill. as assistant vice pres- 
ident. He previously has been manager 
of the methods and data _ processing 
divisions of the Cooperative GLF Ex- 
change at Ithaca, N. Y., and agricultural 
marketing cooperative. 





HEADS LA. FIELD CLUB 

Omar D. Cauby, special agent of the 
Aetna (Fire) Shreveport, La., has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the North 
Louisiana Fieldmen’s Club, for the com- 
ing year. Other new officers named are 
as follows: president, Ray Majure of 
Hartford Fire; vice president, Harris 
Darwin, Trezevant & Cochran General 


Agency; and sergeant at arms, William 
of America Fore-Loyalty Group. 


Worthy 
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Profit Margin for Many Insurers 
For Nine Months Despite “Donna” 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., a leading New 
York investment firm, has prepared an 
analysis of the underwriting experience 
of 50 fire-casualty insurance 
stocks for the first nine months of this 
year. The firm finds that the companies 
had an indicated profit margin of four 
tenths of one per cent in 1960 compared 
to an even break for the same period 
of 1959. In the third quarter of this 
year, however, due to Hurricane “Don- 
na” there was an underwriting loss of 
2%, compared with an underwriting 
profit of 2.1% in the same three months 
last year. For nine months the loss ratio 
went to 62.4%, against 62% in 1959, but 
the expense ratio dropped to 37.2% in 
1960 compared to 38% last year. 

Net premiums written in 1960 for the 
50 companies analyzed increased 8.5% 
over 1959, net premiums earned are up 
8.7%, losses and adjustment expenses 
rose 9.5% and underwriting expenses are 
6.2% higher. 


leading 


Hurricane “Donna” and Third Quarter 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. states that 
“although major hurricanes rarely reach 
the large industrial and population cen- 
ters of continental United States, upon 
those occasions when they do strike, the 
fire-casualty insurance industry performs 
its loss-paying duties quickly and effi- 
ciently. Although Hurricane ‘Donna’ was 
not as serious monetarily as the hurri- 
canes of 1954 and 1955, its effect on 1960 
third-quarter operations of the major 
stock agency fire-casualty companies is 
more than obvious in the aggregate 
figures noted above. 

“On the basis of 12-months running 
totals for the 50 companies included in 
our aggregates, there had been a con- 
tinual betterment in underwriting profit 
margins since the early part of 1958; 
such margins had improved from a neg- 
ative 43% for the year ended March 
31, 1958, to a positive 2.5% for the 12 
months ended June 30, 1960. By adding 
the 1960 third quarter—and deducting 
last year’s comparable interval—the 12 
months running aggregate profit margin 
has now dipped to 1.5%. 

“While the effects of Hurricane ‘Don- 
na’ varied substantially among compan- 
ies, our studies of 16 major organizations, 
which derive at least 5% of their 
total business from extended coverage 
insurance, suggest that the average third 
quarter loss ratio of such companies was 
approximately six percentage points 
greater than it would have been had the 
storm not struck. On an annual basis, 
therefore, it would appear that an in- 
crease in loss ratio—or, conversely, a de- 
cline in profit margin—on the order of 
1% percentage points resulted from ‘Don- 
na. 


Potentials for Future 


“Had ‘Donna’ not struck, 1960 under- 
Writing results would have been the best 
since 1955. In the face of a rather ques- 
tionable general economic pattern, the 
fire-casualty companies should continue 
to display improving earning power next 
year—excluding the possibility of further 
losses of the ‘Donna’-type. At least a 
temporary end to inflation, higher rates, 
greater selectivity, and lowering expenses 





FILM DIRECTORY AVAILABLE 

A new directory of films about property 
and casualty insurance and surety has 
been published by the Insurance In- 
formation Institute. The directory lists 
16 mm. and 35 mm. films and film strips. 
It describes each briefly, specifying the 
audience the film is designed to interest 
and where the film may be obtained. 
Copies of the directory may be had from 
Insurance Information Institute, 60 John 


Street, New York 38, N. Y, 


—all of these factors should bring about 
further improvement in fire-casualty 
operations. We continue to recommend 
good grade insurance stocks for con- 
servative investment accounts.” 

Robert Chaut is the insurance shares 
specialist for Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


AFIA NAMES OFFICIALS 


Hughes, Sage and Sullivan Have Been 
Appointed Secretaries; Summaries 


Of Their Careers 


President James O. Nichols of the 
American Foreign Insurance Association 
announces appointment of three new 
secretaries—Robert H. Hughes, 
W. Sage and Joseph R. Sullivan, 

Formerly secretary, Mr. 
Hughes has been with the 


Leslie 


assistant 
association 
since 1928 serving in various capacities 
until his appointment as office manager 
in 1955. He was appointed assistant sec- 


Our very best wishes for 
a joyous holiday szason, 


and a happy, prosperous” — 


new year. 
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retary in 1959 and, in this and his new 
position, has been concerned with ad- 
ministrative duties. Mr. Hughes is pres- 
ident of the AFIA. Legion—the associa- 
tion international quarter-century club. 

Mr. Sage went to the association in 
1957 as a fire underwriter and was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary in 1959. Prior 
to his AFIA employment he served as 
fire and accident superintendent of the 
Legal and General in South Africa and 
as Caribbean superintendent of the 
Western Assurance of Toronto. Mr. 
Sage, who was born and educated in 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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Northeast District CPCU Institute 


By R. S. CurisTIANsEN, CPCU 


Rudolf S. Christiansen, CPCU, vice 
president of American ce ig Insurers 
of New York City, has been in imsurance 
more than 30 years. He attended St. John’s 
University in Brooklyn, following which 
he was with Appleton & Cox, Inc., in the 
marine insurance field for five years. Later 
he served with the Hardware Mutual Cas- 
ualty of Stevens Point, Wis. Then he 
joined the Hardware Mutual Insurance Co. 
of Minnesota of which he became Eastern 
department sales manager This post he 
left in 1948 to go with the Associated Re- 
ciprocal Exchanges as division manager of 
New Engiand. In 1950 he became division 
manager of New York State and m 1952 
he went into the hezd office as assistant 
secretary. In December, 1954, he was 
clected vice president in charge of eastern 
operations. 


The 1960 Northeast District CPCU 
Institute was held at The Beacon Manor 
Hotel in Point Pleasant, N.J. on April 
26-28. Attendance was limited to 
50 CPCU’s in order to assure the maxi- 
mum benefit and participation by all at 
the Institute. 

The theme was “Planning For Profit- 
able Growth” taking into Bote Paina a 
the factors in the performance capability 
of multiple-line insurance companies. 
Under the guidance of Donald Witmeyer, 
CPCU, vice president, Great American 
Insurance Co., as program chairman, an 
outstanding group of speakers addressed 
the Institute. 

The first day Seymour E. Smith, vice 
president “pa actuary of The Travelers, 
discussed “Agency Stock Company Plan- 
ning.” W. R Newton, vice president of 
the Liberty Mutual, took as his topic— 
“Direct Writer Company Planning.” The 
subject of “Agency Company Mutual 
Planning” was outlined by T. L. Osborn, 
executive vice president of the American 
Manufacturers. H. G. Evans, president 
of American Casualty of Reading, Pa. 
gave the Institute members an insight 
of “Independent Agency Stock Company 
Planning.” 

The second day Lloyd Partain, man- 
ager, trade and industry division and 
assistant to senior vice president, re- 
search, of the Curtis Publishing Co., gave 
an outline of the “Needs of the Insuring 
Public.” He was followed by C. E. Smith, 
vice president of the Employers Mutuals, 
Wausau, who told of “Direct Sales Pro- 
ducer Planning.” A. M. O'Connell, vice 
president of Thomas E. Wood, Inc. elabo- 
rated on the topic—“Independent Amer- 
ican Agency Planning.” J. D. Sargent, 
partner, Conning & Co., wrapped up the 
speakers’ part of the program with a 
thought-provoking paper on the “In- 
vestor’s Evaluation of the Performance 
of Insurance Companies.” 

Each evening the speakers for the day 
formed a panel for a “bull session.” 
Questions were fired at each speaker by 
those in attendance and frank, detailed 
answers were received. All sessions were 
“off the record.” 

The third day was devoted to sum- 
marizations and determination of findings 
resulting from the discussions. 

In addition to Mr. Witmeyer, the 
general committee which organized the 


~ Walker on ron CPCU 
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each Society analyzed a specific risk 
from many insurance standpoints. The 
interesting variations as well as similar- 


ities in procedures on both sides of our 
border were brought out in detail and 
a much better understanding of each 
other’s problem was a beneficial result 
of that meeting. 

The Seminar was opened by Lloyd G. 
Pineo, FIIC, then president of The Society 
of Fellows of The Insurance Institute 
of Canada and the writer of this article. 
Bernard J. Daenzer, CPCU, president of 


R. S. CHRISTIANSEN 

Rudolf S. Christiansen, 
chairman; Eldridge J. 
vice chairman; Deane 

CPCU, arrangements chair- 


Institute were: 
CPCU, general 
Freeman, CPCU. 


W. Merrill, 


man; Philip Platzer, CPCU, budget 
chairman and treasurer; L. C. McCaffrey, 
CPCU, assistant treasut rer; Newton E. 


Torrence, CPCU, 
Mel Blackburn, 
man. 


registration chairm: in; 
CPCU, publicity chair- 





the Society of Chartered Property and 
Casualty Underwriters, presided at the 
closing ceremonies. Mr. fPineo, of 
Marsh & McLennan, Ltd., Toronto, and 
the writer were the co-chairmen. Phys- 
ical arrangements were under the direc- 
tion of Harold S. Poole, Jr.. CPCU, of 
the Hartford Fire at Syracuse, N. Y. 


1960 Seminar at Niagara Falls 
In February, 1960, the Canadian Society 
was host to the second International 
Seminar held in the Park Hotel at 
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Niagara Falls, Ontario. This time there 
were 50 CPCU and FIIC Society mem- 
bers present who had come from 22 
American and Canadian cities. 

The program was a workshop on the 
probable marketing, underwriting and 
regulation of insurance in the 1960s. This 
involved a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion with respect to present and 
future prospects for the local agent and 
broker in competition with direct writers 
and various other specialty insurance 
carriers. Much of the program was based 
on the entry of the fire seal c casualty 
companies into life insurance with the 
resultant problems both on ~ ‘company 
side and the producer’s side. Direct bill- 
ing, continuous term policies hes market- 
ing concepts were included in the dis- 
cussions. 

There was also a new analysis of the 
problems related to the “Care, Custody 
and Control” exclusion in liability policies 
on each side of the border. Public rela- 
tions, both within the industry and to 


the insurance buyer, was the = subject 
of another w rkshop program. 
This Seminar wes opened by John T. 


Hoyle, FIIC, president of The Society 
of Fellows of The Insurance Institute 
of Canada and your reporter. Mr. Hovle 
presided at the closing ceremonies. John 
DD. dePencier. FITC, Toronto. was the 
Canadian co-chairman. Physical arrange- 
ments were under the direction of Fred 
G. Funston, FIIC, of McBride, Funs‘on 
& Weed, St. Catherines, Ontario. 


1961 Seminar at Syracuse 


The third international joint seminar 
will be held in Syracuse, N. Y., January 
27 and 28, 1961, at the Sheraton Syracuse 
Inn. The over-all theme for the next 
joint seminar will be “The Changing 
Character of Our Business.” Plans are 
well under way for this meeting, and a 
capacity registration is expected. The 
co-chairmen are Garret W. Roerink, 
CPCU, of the American Insurance Gro», 
Newark, N. J., and Louis E, Crowe, FIIC, 
of The Employers Liability Assurance, 
Toronto. Physical arrangements are by 
the Syracuse Chapter of CPCU, under 
the direction of Harold S. Poole, Jr. 
CPCL 

The improved understanding of eac 
othe:’s problems as well as the many 
friendly relationships that have been, and 
will be, developed across the border are 
invaluable benefits received by all pres- 
ent at these meetings. 
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property and casualty fields but also of 
the life and accident health fields. It 
is here that we have brought upon our- 
selves the greatest criticism from Wash- 
ington, It is clear that much of the ad- 
vertising has been misleading. Terms 
such as “most substantial” are mislead- 
ing when placed in advertising. These 
terms are subject to wide interpretations 
and can be and are misused in our na- 
tional advertising programs. 

There have been specific instances 
where companies have been warned by 
various Insurance Departments to cease 
a specific form of advertising. They 
promptly apologize, explain that this 
was all a terrible mistake and of course 
do not repe at that spec'fic piece of ad- 
vertising. It is obvious that the damage 
has been done. The impact has been felt 
by the public. It is clear that there must 
be stronger control from the state level 
for national advertising. If advertising 
is to be an effective weapon, and it is, 
it must be controlled so that both the 
spirit and the letter are of unassailable 
truth. Unless this is done the entire 
industry will suffer for the over-eager- 
ness of a few companies to gain a sub- 
stantial portion of the market. 


Homeowners 


It has been hoped that the Home- 
owner’s field would be simplified by the 
introduction of new and simplified forms. 
With the Homeowner’s “A,” “B,” and 
“C” forms we had a “comparatively” 
simple program compared to the “New, 
New Homeowners” forms. It seems that 
in this field the insurance industry has 
failed to anticipate the demands of the 
people and their own production forces. 
Certainly we should be able to develop 
a comparatively simple program which 
will be readily understandable by the 
insuring public. 


Again, it is apparent that the industry 
has failed to appreciate and accept the 
counsel of the production forces. It is 
one of the failings of the industry that 
the decisions that are made are usually 
made without consultation with those 
who ultimately must sell the product, 
service the product and meet the insur- 
ing public. The comments of the learned 
judges from the State of New Jersey 
quoted above are an example of the 
criticism that we will continue to have as 
long as we allow the theorists and the 
non-production minded “form expert” to 
write our policies. 


Our purpose should be to bring to the 
insuring public a simplified contract mar- 
keted at an economical rate. (A rate 
that will bring a profit to the insurance 
company and a reasonable compensation 
to the production forces.) 


Future 


It is obvious to me that the future 
of the qualified agent, broker or con- 
sultant is without limit. Our business 
will continue to become more complex 
because the problems that we are facing 
are more complex. The very growth of 
our economic structure will necessitate 
the continued complexities of our in- 
dustry. 


Therefore, it is obvious that the insur- 
ing buying public will demand in the 
future expert advice in the purchase of 
their insurance and in the settlement of 
their losses. Even the so called more 
simplified contracts will continue to de- 
mand the service of the independent 
broker or consultant. 


The more the insuring buying public 
has contact with the insurance contracts 
and the settlement of losses the more 
aware they will become of the continued 
need for competent counsel. Even the 
so-called mass distributed contracts will 
be a tremendous source of discontent to 
the insuring buying public unless they 
find that they are represented by com- 
petent independent insurance counselors. 

The future of any individual in the 
agency field is in his own hands. He 
can mold it as he sees fit. 
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Comprehensive Auto Liability Form 
Held Best Suited for Meat Packers 


Meat packers and processors need the 
security and peace of mind afforded by 
comprehensive auto liability insurance 
William H. Brewster, special assistant 
to the general manager for public relations, 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers, stated in an address before the 
American Meat Institute in Chicago on 
December 7. He said he feels this cov- 
erage is best suited to their needs for 
the following reasons: 

(a) Coverage is afforded under one 
policy with respect to the ownership, 
maintenance or use of any automobile, 
whether owned, hired or non-owned. 

(b) Coverage is clearly expressed with 
broad insuring agreements and few ex- 
clusions. The cost is only $7.50 more 
than the non-comprehensive insurance. 


Covers Unknown Hazards 


(c) Coverage is automatic and affords 
protection against unknown hazards 
which may develop during the policy 
period, thereby providing producer com- 
pany and insured with a sense of security 
in that everything possible has been 
done to meet any contingencies which 
may arise. 

(d) The policyholder’s automobile lia- 
bility insurance problems need be con- 
sidered only once each year and not 
each time the insured engages in new 
operations or affects changes in auto- 
motive equipment. 

(e) Duplication or overlapping of cov- 
erage, which formerly resulted from the 
issuance of various policies to one in- 
sured is completely eliminated. 

(f) When converting individual non- 
comprehensive coverages to comprehen- 
sive coverage it is ont necessary to can- 
cel any existing coverages. The compre- 
hensive policy affords excess insurance 
over any existing coverages for a com- 
mensurate premium, and picks them up 
at normal expiration dates, 


Cost of Auto Liability 


“Wholesale or retail meat dealers or 
packers who operate small or large fleets 
of commercial automobiles have, for many 
years, had a distinct advantage over the 
owner of one or two automobiles because 
of the fact that such fleets qualify for 
individual rating plans designed to es- 
tablish fleet premiums which reflect the 
individual risk experience, its safety pro- 
gram and its management,” Mr. Brew- 
ster said. 

“In other words, such fleet owners and 
operators are in a position to determine 
and earn their own automobile liability 
insurance cost, and in most instances 
enjoy the benefit of substantial reduc- 
tions from the average rates set forth 
in the manual published and promulgated 
by the National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters. The manual rates applicable 
to your business are contained in the fol- 
lowing commercial automobile classifica- 
tions: 

“Meat dealers or packers—wholesale 
including trucks operated by chain 
stores and used to transport merchan- 
dise from warehouses to their retail 
outlets, Class 7 

“Exception, trucks operated from re- 
tail stores, Class 5. 

C “Except in New York, Virginia, North 

Carolina, Louisiana and Texas where 
mz undatory automobile liability expe- 
rience rating plans are applicable, meat 
packing fleet risks are eligible for the 
application of optional automobile lia- 
bility experience and schedule rating 
plans. To be eligible, any such risk must 
meet the following qualifications for the 
bodily injury and property damage ex- 
posures: 

Qualifications 

“(a) Five or more private passenger 
Or commercial automobiles or three or 
more public automobiles, all under the 
same ownership, or the equivalent of such 
exposure for automobiles hired by the 


garage, or 
“(b) 


manual 


all 


under 


Rating Procedures 


equivalent of such exposure for automo- ual rates. 
biles hired by the risk. “The maximum experience period is 


five years and the minimum experience 
period is the nine months of the ex- 


“The experience modification for the piring policy term ending three months 
risk is determined in accordance with the prior to the rating date, or a completed 
procedure set forth in the plan,’ Mr. previous policy year. The amount of 


Brewster said. “In addition to any expe- loss resulting from any single accident 
risk, or an annual payroll of $7,500 if a rience modification, a rate modification shall not exceed the maximum loss 
reflecting specified characteristics of the amount specified in the Credibility and 


An estimated basic limits annual risk, i.e, management, selection and Maximum Single Loss Table in the plan. 
premium of at least $500 for training of employes, condition and This table makes it possible to avoid 
three or more automobiles of any type, maintenance of equipment and safety undue influence upon the final premium 
the 


same ownership, or the organization may be applied to the man- (Continued on Page 100) 
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Even the largest commercial accounts are in 
your orbit when you offer prospects Afco’s 
low-cost premium budgeting arrangements. 
Convenient Afco premium budgeting helps 
the businessman avoid irregular premium 
dates and big lump-sum payments that drain 
off working capital. This advantage is especi- 
ally important to your insureds when there 
is a tight-money situation. 

With Afco, you can quickly provide fi- 
nancing at competitive rates on coverages 
from $50 or $100 up to $20,000—and obtain 
even lower quotations on coverages from 
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$20,000 to millions. Recently a broker financed 
a single account with premiums close to 
$3,000,000 through Afco. 

Launch a new selling drive with the help of 
Afco. You’ll discover that in sales. . . in com- 
missions . . . in savings on operating costs the 
sky’s the limit. 

Start the countdown now. Contact the 
manager of the Afco office nearest you, 
and join the many thousands of agents who 
have already budgeted over $250 million— 
a quarter of a billion—of individual and 
commercial premiums through Afco. 
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Recent Court Decisions Affecting 
Inland Marine Coverage Analyzed 


Analyses of recent court decisions af- 
fecting inland marine policies have been 
made by Harold S. Daynard, chairman of 
the education committee of the Inland 
Marine Claims Association of New York, 
Inc. Mr. Daynard is a weil known inde- 
pendent adjuster and is associated with 
Daynard & Van Thunen Co. of New York 
City. This ee is contained m a 
bulletin of the IMC+ 1 and follows : 


Contributing Insurance 


The case of Davis Yarn Co., v. Brook- 
lyn Yarn Dye Co., 293 N. Y. 236 held 
that all bailor and bailee floater policies 
ap »plyi ng to a loss contribute irrespective 
of their excess clauses. The proportion 
in which the policies should contribute 
was not stated in that decision, The 
Acrecment of Guiding Principles, Inland- 
Inland (Principle +2) provides that a 
policy is generally primary over 
policy as to bailor’s goods on 
agreement 


hbailee 
the bailor 
bailee’s premises. But the 
applies to signatories only. 

How do non-signatories contribute in 


a situation of this kind? The case of 
srown & Krueger vs. an insurance com- 
pany reported in July, 1958, in 1/5 NX. 


‘red by the 
Department, 


Supp. 2d 86, an opinion rend 
\ppellate Divisi mn, First 
deals with this question. Is the bailee 
policy primary? Do bailee and_ bailor 
os ngese wear according to the limit 
of liability rule—or pro-rate according to 
the face amounts of the policy ? 

\ lower court in effect ruled that con 
tribution is to (Me made between bailor 
and bailee policy according to the lim‘t 
f liability rule. The appellate court 
reversed and decided that contribution 
should be made in accordance with the 
face amount of the policic s. This ques- 
tion is before the Court of Appeals. 


Ruling on Fraud 


Tenore vs. Insurance Co.. Vol. 9 Fire 
& Casualty Cases, Page 623. This case has 
stirred widespread interest in insurance. 
; U. S. Court of Appeals for the 7th 
Circuit in reversing a district court 
decision held that proof loss filed for 
the amount of $78,698 which were fraud- 
in intent, vitiated the assured’s 
right under the policy. Accordingly, he 
was not permitted to collect anything 
sIthough he had admittedly sustained 

me substantial damaze. The assureds 
were gunsmiths in the business of buy- 
ing, selling and trad.ng of guns parts 
engaged in a mail order business under 
the name of Rico Sales Co. Eig! ict 
of insurance covered the c 
assured’s guns shop located = on 
Division Street, ( ‘hicago 

On Octobe 16 —s the assured discov- 
ered that vas r the night a serious fire 
ccompanied by Pose ter 208 had seriously 
damaged the stock. In presenting claim 
the assured placed a value on the stock 
at $738,698 

Each of the policies contained a clause 
reading as follows: 

‘The entire policy shall be void if, 
whether before or after a loss, the in- 
sured has willfully concealed or mis- 
represented any material facts or bay 
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stances concerning insurance or the 
subject thereof * or in case of any 
fraud or false swearing by the insured 
relating thereto.” 

Assured listed manv guns as new al- 


though a check revealed that some had 
been shipped from the Winchester fac- 
tory econ the years 1893 and 1912, 
and other guns —¥ been shipped be- 
tween "1909 and 1917 by the Wells Fargo 
Express Co. The investigation revealed 
a numbe r of the guns to be in bad con- 
dition. Experts testifving on behalf of 
unc lerwriter s stated that the valuation of 
most of the guns involved in the loss 
were coe a fraction of that claimed. 
These witnesses estimated the value of 
the total stock at $50000 less than that 
claimed by the assured. 

In view of this the underwriters con- 
tended that their policies had been 


voided. A claim so exaggerated amounted 
to willful and false swearing of the as- 
sureds in the proofs of loss. Their con- 
tention was supported by the fact that 
the assured had claimed the entire stock 
to be new. 

It was the view of the lower court 
that although the claim was ex: iggerated 
the insurance companies should pay an 
amount equal to whatever the claim was, 
it being obvious that some damage was 
sustained. 

However, this holding was reversed by 
the Court of Appeals. The higher court 
held that had the assured made an honest 
effort fairly to evaluate his claim they 
would permit him to recover notwith- 
standing an honest mistake as to value. 
On the other hand, where the assured 
falsifies his entire claim the court will 
give full effect to the fraud clause in the 
policy which precludes recovery. 

Along these lines the court stated, 
“Although the penalty is heavy and 
seemingly harsh, it is one way of stopping 
the presentation of false, fictitious or 
inflated claims, False and exaggerated 
claims seemingly go hand in hand with 
incendiarism. The court should therefore 
unhesitatingly act to prevent attempted 
frauds on the part of the insured.” 


Court’s Ruling 


In quoting the general rule from Amer- 
ic an Jurisprudence, the court held: 

“Policies of fire and property indemnity 
insurance usually provide that any fraud 
or false swearing on the part of the 
insured, whether before or after loss, 
shall relieve the insurer from liability. 
Under such a provision, false statements 
as to material matters willfully made by 
the insured in proofs of loss with the 
intention of thereby deceiving the insurer 
will preclude any recovery on the policy 


by the insured; * * * If a false statement 
is knowingly made by the insured with 
regard to a material matter, the intent 
to defraud will be inferred, the law 
presuming every man to intend the 
natural consequences of his acts * * *” 
Thus, the court concluded, “We hold 
that the plaintiffs in the case at bar 
knowingly and willfully made false state- 
ments with regard to a material matter 
with an intent to defraud. By reason 
thereof the plaintiffs are not entitled 
to recover any sum under their policies. 
The judgment for the plaintiffs is re- 
versed.” 
The same rule was set forth in the New 
York case of Happy Hank Auction Co. 
Ins. Co. 145 N. Y. Supp. 2nd pg. 206. 


Carrier Limit of Liability on “Package” 
Construed 


Gulf Italia Co, v. Ex. 160 Federal Supp. 
Page 956. In this instance a carrier’s 
liability was limited to “$50 per package.” 
The cargo involved 43,319-lb. tractor 
which was prepared for shipment by 
placing waterproof paper around vital 
parts of the superstructure and partially 
encasing the superstructure with wooden 
planking. However, the tread portion was 
not especially prepared for shipment and 
the tractor was not attached to a skid. 
The court held that property of this 
character shipped in this manner did not 
constitute a package and was not subject 
to the limitation of liability on the 
carrier's receipt. 

Bailee’s Standard Fire Policy Covering 
Goods “For Which Insured is Liable” 
Extended to Customers’ Goods 


Penn vy. Fire Insurance Co., 9 Fire & 
Casualty Cases, Page 540, Miss. Sup. 
Ct., March 24, 1958. In this case a fire 
on the assured’s premises damaged vin 
own machines and those of his customer 
His insurance company settled his a 
under the standard fire policy covering 
assured’s stock. The same company 
denied liability for the damage to 
mach nes belonging to assured’s custom- 
ers. In the lower court it was held that 
the assured was in no way negligent in 
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connection with the fire and therefore 
was not technically liable for damage 
to the machines belonging to its cus- 
tomers, Nor were his underwriters. 

This holding was based upon the policy 
coverage which extended to the property 
of the assured or for which the assured 
is liable. In construing this clause the 
lower court limited coverage as respects 
the property of others to property for 
which the assured is legally liable when 
damage occurs. 

This holding was reversed upon appeal. 
In holding the standard stock and fix- 
tures policy applicable to bailee’s goods 
the higher court reasoned that the term 
“for which liable” does not refer to strict 
legal liability. The court said that at the 
inception of a bailment the bailee be- 
comes liable or responsible to account to 
the owner in accordance with the rules 
of law applicable to bailment. 

Therefore, the bailor’s goods are goods 
for which the bailee-assured is liable, 
even though strict liability does not arise 
until the occurrence of some future event 
giving rise to an enforceable claim 
against the bailee. The higher court 
concedes that if the bailee is not negli- 
gent there is no ultimate liability. How- 
ever, the court says that the terms “for 
which liable” refers not to the ultimate 
liability but to the initial responsibility 
assumed by a bailee when he receives 
the goods. 

This is a sample of fine hair-splitting 
reasoning and the court goes on to say 
that there is some authority to the con- 
trary but that its holding appears to be 
consistent with the weight of authority 
and cites the following additional cases: 
Insurance Co. v. U. S., 202 Fed. 2d 696; 
Insurance Co. v. Gayle, 108 Fed, 2d. 116; 
Insurance Co. v. Murdoch Cotton Co., 
193 Ark. 327; and other citations. 

Question: As respects bailee’s goods 
on assured’s premises, would latter’s 
stock and fixture fire policy be regarded 
as primary under principle VIII of the 
Agreement of Guiding Principles? 


Interstate Carries Limit of Liability Held 

Invalid if not Authorized by I.C.C. Al- 

though Shipper Received the Benefit of a 
Lower Rate 


3ogart v. People’s Express Co., N. Y 
App. Term, Ist Dept. January 30, 1988, 
reported in 13 Federal Carrier Cases, 
Page 50, 046. In this case the shipper 
turned over a quantity of wool to 
People’s Express Co. for interstate ship- 
ment and accepted a receipt limiting the 
carrier’s liability to $50 a shipment. The 
carrier was authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to release its 
liability in connection with other types 
of fabrics but not wool. In accepting 
this receipt, the shipper received the 
benefit of a lower freight rate. 

When the merchandise was lost the 
shipper sued for the full value of the 
goods claiming that the limit of liability 
was unenforceable. It was held that the 
limit of liability was unenforceable, and 
although the shipper accepted a lower 
rate he was not estopped from claiming 
full value. The court held the rule to be 
that where a carrier deviates from the 
order of the I.C.C. and from its filed 
tariffs in a contract of carriage, the 
contract is unenforceable against the 
shipper. 





De la Sota President of 
Williston Park Agency 


Standard Group Affiliates, Inc. of 
Williston Park, N. Y., general agents, 
announced that Fred R. de la Sota has 
been appointed president of the corpora- 
tion and Julius A. Koerner vice presi- 
dent. Both Mr. de la Sota and Mr. 
Koerner have been associated with the 
agency for the past year. 

Mr. de la Sota was formerly manager 
of the automobile department of the 
J. S. Casualty. (Mr, Koerner was with 
the London Assurance, heading one of 
its accounting departments. 

In addition, Standard Group Affiliates, 
Inc. has purch: ased the six-year- -old 
Standard Insurance Agency and its gen- 
eral insurance accounts. The new com- 
bined agency specializes in the under- 
writing and servicing of brokerage ac- 
counts in the suburban area. 
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Rodda Cites Intangible Values of 
Deductibles, Reflected in Rating 


Values in property insurance deductibles 
were cited by W. H. Rodda of Chicago, 
secretary of the Transportation Insurance 
Rating Bureau, when speaking before the 
recent Mutual Insurance Technical Con- 
ference in New York City. He stated then 
that : 


The loss 
forms of 


experience for deductible 
insurance supports the idea 
that there are intangible benefits to the 
insurance company beyond those which 
come from the fact that small losses 
are not payable. This is reflected in the 
rates for deductible coverage. They 
normally are larger than would be justi- 
fied by the mere elimination of small 
losses. 

We can agree upon the idea that there 
is no reason for a person to buy insur- 
ance against any risk of loss that he can 
economically assume for himself. The 
purpose of insurance is to establish a 
fund from which an insured can secure 
payment for losses which would be 
financially embarrassing to him. The 
question of assuming a ‘tisk or of insur- 
ing against it, usually is answered by 
balancing the cost of insurance (the 
premium) against the property owner’s 
estimate of the risk. Burglary and rob- 
bery insurance is difficult to sell in small 
towns because property owners believe 
that the hazard is negligible. On the 
other hand, the hazard of fire is recognized 
to the extent that most people buy fire 
insurance. 

The cost of insurance depends largely 
upon three factors: (1) the amount of 
losses which the insurance company ex- 
pects to pay out for its entire business 
of a class; (2) the cost of adjusting 
losses; and(3) the cost of doing business. 
The use of deductible as a part of insur- 
ance coverages affects the amount of 
losses paid and also affects the cost of 
adjusting losses. The proportion that a 
given deductible will affect the loss cost 
and the adjusting cost depends upon 
several factors, These will be treated in 
discussions of the purposes and desira- 
bility of deductibles for various kinds 
of insurance. 


Value of Deductibles 


Deductibles are used to eliminate small 
claims and the cost of adjusting small 
claims, and also to encourage loss 
prevention. The importance of these 
purposes for a particular line of insurance 
depend upon how much loss cost and 
loss claim cost can be eliminated, and 
on whether an insured is in a position 
to prevent losses. Thus we have both 
a physical effect and a moral effect of 
the deductible. 

The deductible is most effective in 
reducing loss cost and claim cost when 
there is a high frequency of claims. 
This high frequency may result from 
the nature of the property covered, from 
the broad coverage of the insurance, or 
from the nature of the hazard insured 
against. 

Let us examine the high loss frequency 
which results from the nature of the 
property. The automobile is an excellent 
example. Automobiles and their use are 
such that numerous collisions occur. The 
frequency of loss is high in relation to 
the number of insurance policies issued 
because each unit of insured property 
must be in a dangerous relation to other 
units in order to be used. An automobile 
sitting in a garage serves no function. 
It must be on the highway and exposed 
to damage in order to be useful. 

The broad inland marine coverages are 
examples of high loss frequency which 
results from the nature of the coverage. 
The property which is covered under an 
inland marine policy such as the personal 
property floater is the same as that 
covered under a fire policy. However, 
the personal property floater has a high 
loss frequency, whereas the fire policy 


has a low loss frequency. This results 
from the fact that the personal property 
floater covers a wide variety of accidents 
which can occur to damage clothing, 
household goods and similar property, 
whereas a fire policy covers against only 
a single type of hazard which does not 
occur often in relation to individual risks. 

The third type of high frequency is 
exemplified by windstorm. Here the high 
frequency is that of a large number of 
claims as a result of a single occurrence 
even though the loss frequency is low 
as to any individual risk. Even though 
the loss frequency in relation to the 
individual risk is low, the large number 
of losses that can occur at a single time 
and because of a single storm causes a 
high loss frequency rate over the entire 
area of windstorm coverage. 


How Deductible Cuts Losses 


Deductibles are of value in connection 
with all of these high loss frequency 
situations because a considerable propor- 
tion of the losses are small in dollar 
amount. Automobile collision losses, the 
loss or theft of small items under a 
personal property floater, and the wind- 
storm losses to roofs and dwelling 
structures, have a high proportion of 
losses of a few dollars each. The result 
is that the use of a nominal deductible 
such as $50 will eliminate a large pro- 
portion of the total number of losses. 

The result is, first, the elimination of 
the dollar amount of all losses under the 
deductible amount. This in itself is a 
substantial saving to insurance com- 
panies. Even more important in many 
cases, is the elimination of the loss ad- 
justment cost for each of these losses. 
In combination, the elimination of the 
small losses, plus the elimination of the 
deductible amount on all large losses, 
plus the elimination of adjustment ex- 
penses on the small losses, amounts to 
enough to justify a substantial credit in 
the rate for deductible insurance as com- 
pared to full coverage insurance. 

The rate credit varies greatly between 
the different types of insurance. A high 
credit can be given for deductible auto- 
mobile insurance because perhaps the 
highest proportion of small losses in 
relation to the total number of losses 
is in this field. Substantial credits are 
also given for $50 deductible coverage 
on windstorm policies, particularly in 
areas of the country where the wind- 
storms are of such a nature that the 
principal damage is the removal of shingles 
from roofs. 

In calculating the credit for deductibles, 
the relationship of the deductible amount 
to the amount at risk must also be taken 
into account. Automobiles average in 
value from $1,000 to about $5,000. Thus 
the $50 deductible is a substantial amount 
in relation to the average value of the 
automobile insured. In contrast, the 
average insurable amount for a dwelling 
is probably ten times or more that of 
an automobile. Therefore, the credit for 
a $50 deductible on insurance applying 
to a dwelling would be less in proportion 
than that applying to an automobile, On 
large losses, the deductible has a negli- 
gible effect. 


Assumption of Risk 


Sometimes it is asked whether deduc- 
tibles are a form of self-insurance. I do 
not think it is proper to say that the 
use of a small deductible is self-insurance. 
It is merely the assumption of risk by the 
policyholder of a small proportion of the 
potential loss. The average policyholder 
with a $50 deductible does not set up 
any provision for the payment of losses 
that may occur. As a matter of fact, he 
hopes that there will be no such losses. 
He merely assumes whatever chance 
there is of loss, and in case a loss does 
occur, he pays it out of his operating 
funds. 

As the size of the deductible grows, 
there is more nearly an approximation 


of self-insurance. In the case of a large 
corporation there may be deductibles 
of thousands of dollars, or even up to 
one million dollars. If the insured in 
such a case has a program for taking 
care of losses that are less than this large 
deductible, this may be a form of self- 
insurance. 

Our consideration is concerned prima- 
rily with the small deductible. The prin- 
ci iples involved are those of eliminating 
nuisance claims, cutting down on ad- 
justment expense and encouraging loss 
prevention on the part of the policy- 
holder by making him assume a part of 
the risk. The principle is different from 
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that involved in large deductibles where 
the insured feels it is more economical 
for him to arrange for the payment of 
losses of considerable size from his own 
funds, and the payment by an insurance 
company of only what are catastrophe 
losses. 
The Big-Risk Problem 


The large deductible is exclusively a 
big-risk problem. The only insured who 
can stand the assumption of losses in 
amounts of $500 to $1,000,000 is the busi- 
ness operation where such losses can be 
handled as a part of normal operating 
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Atlantic Mutual Disaster Book 
Leads to Ship Sunk 101 Years Ago 


From a 10l-year-old newspaper clip- 
ping filed in the marine library of the 
Atlantic Companies (Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company and Centennial In- 
surance Company) comes this item: 

“The steamship Black Warrior, Capt. 
Smith from New Orleans 12th and 
Havana 15th inst., went ashore on Rock- 
away bar, during dense fog yesterday 
morning (Sat., Feb. 18, 1859) while in 
charge of her pilot. Her mails and pas- 
sengers were put aboard a pilot boat and 
brought to the city in Three 
steamtugs were sent to her 


safety. 
powerful 
relief yesterday afternoon, but the severe 
gale of last night renders it doubtful 
whether their assistance could be made 
available.” 

Days later, this paddle-wheel ship, 
valued at $135,000, sank off the Rock- 
away coast during a snowstorm, accord- 
Atlantic 
Slightly more than a century later, a 
succeeded in locating this 
f his research in Atlantic’s 

which contains 341 dis- 


ing to records 


skin diver 
ship because 0 
marine library 
aster books, recounting marine casualties 
from 1852 to 1946. The library is in 
Atlantic’s home office in New York C-ty. 
The skin diver is John Mogavero, an 
accounts man for Johnson & Higgins, 
international insurance brokers. Mr. 
Mogavero—probably the first man in 
over 100 years to see this side-wheel 
ship—reported that the Black Warrior 
was buried almost completely in sand 


Marine War Risk Binders 


The Maritime Administration formally 
has extended all outstanding marine war 
risk binders for three months, until 
March 7, 1961. The extension, announced 
some weeks ago by Vice Admiral Ralph 
E. Wilson, Maritime Administrator, in 
an address to the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters, has been put into 
effect in order to give time for sufficient 
study of the new automatic termination 
clauses recently proposed by the In- 
stitute and the American Hull Insurance 
Syndicate. 

Admiral Wilson, in his address, told 
the domestic marine insurance industry 
that if the Maritime Admi nistration con- 
cludes these clauses “represent a sub- 
stantial improvement over other clauses 
that are being offered owners, that they 
do not further extend the Administra- 
tion’s commitment to insure under the 
binders, and that they are available at 
reasonable cost to owners,” it will at- 
tach its binders to these clauses sim- 
ultaneously with their termination. 


W.H. McGee & Co. Changes 

Harold Jackson, president, announces 
that William H. McGee & Co. has 
opened an office at First National Build- 
ing, Detroit. Harold Seestadt will be in 
charge of this office and will supervise 
marine and multiple line business for 
Michigan. 

James Robbins has been made man- 
ager of the Jacksonville, Fla., office suc- 
ceeding Dawson Campbell, who died in 
October. 

Earl A. Posey is now in charge of the 
Boston office at 89 State Street. 


with only metal spires protruding out of 
the sand in the shape of the hull. Also 
visible, he said, were two large metal 
gears and what appeared to be a drive 
shaft for the paddle wheel. 

According to the Atlantic disaster book, 
the Black Warrior’s 15 passengers and 
crew were saved. The records also 
pointed out that, at the time of the 
sinking, $208,100 in specie on board was 
salvaged. 

Mr. Mogavero succeeded in salvaging 
several objects from the ship: a silver 
spoon bearing the inscription “Black 
Warrior”; a porthole cover, marked “E. 
Hidden, Patent, N. Y.”: and pieces of 
pipe. valves and metal plates. 

Atlantic’s library also contains a com- 
plete set from 1835 of Llovds Register 
of Shipping, but the Black Warrior was 
not listed therein. The account of the 
disaster indicated that she was built in 
New York in 1852 and was 1,556 tons. 





Marine Insurance Forum 


= . 
Elects Anding President 

Clovis S. Anding was elected president 
of the American Marine’ Insurance 
Forum at the annual meeting. Mr. And- 
ing, who is assistant marine underwriter 
for the Atlantic Companies, will be as- 
sisted by Walter G. Wells as vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Wells is with Marine Offices 
of America. 

Others elected were Russell A. 30er- 
inger of American International Marine 
Agency, secretary, and David G. Hunt 
of the Fireman’s Fund, treasurer. Di- 
rectors elected, in addition to the above, 
were Benjamin T. Brooks, Jr. of Wm. 
H. McGee & Co., Inc., Arthur E. Brunck 
of the Home Insurance Co., Ward H. 
Chadwick of Roval-Globe Insurance 
Group. Carroll W. Dawson of the Amer- 
ican Hull Insurance Syndicate and Justin 

Tierney of The Fund. 

Mr. Tierney, who has been president 
of the forum for the past year, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

Founded in 1955, the forum is a social 
and educational organization whose 
members are ocean marine underwriters 
writing hull, cargo and P. and I. insur- 
ance in the American market. While 
most of the members are in New York, 
the forum has recently extended asso- 
ciate membership to ocean marine under- 
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on the final outcome the O’Mahoney 
Committee report will have on the Amer- 
ican Hull Syndicate it is my belief that 
the hull syndicate will remain intact to 
serve the purpose for which it was 
originally intended. 


Marine Union Meeting in U. S. 


From an underwriter’s standpoint the 
highlight of the current year was the 
International Union of Marine Insurance 
Conference in Washington, D. C. in 
September. As recent as 15 years ago 
this 86 year old conference was at- 
tended by only a few individuals of the 
American market, who believed in the 
benefits derived from openly discussing 
problems affecting world wide marine 
operations. Since 1947 the American 
Marine Institute has been a member 
organization and sends three authorized 
delegates and the executive vice pres- 
ident to these international meetings. 

This was the first time the Union 
convened in this country and the Amer- 
ican Marine Institute was host associa- 
tion. It was a revelation to the many 
American marine underwriters who went 
to Washington and had the opportunity 
to fraternize with their counterparts 
from all over the world and exchange 
viewpoints. If the Americans learned one 
thing it was the respect, prestige and 
ability the term “underwriter” carries in 
the world market, 

An “underwriter” in the world market 
is charged with the responsibility of 
making a profit for his principals. Too 
often this primary function is forgotten 
in our market in the desire to increase 
premium income. It was gratifying to 
the American hosts to learn from the 
participants that it was a job well done 
and perhaps it has set a precedent with 
which future conferences will find it 
difficult to compete. After all we had 
“Hurricane Donna” an uninvited guest 
and the Echo I Satellite orbiting in view 
of everyone during the banquet on the 
terrace of the Shoreham in Washington. 

The effect of “Donna” has not as vet 
been fully elie AB up to the time this 
article is written. Always looking for a 
silver lining marine underwriters are 
presently of the viewpoint that while 
disastrous the final tally will show that 
it will not be as bad as first anticipated 
From all indications to date it would 
appear that the commercial hull losses 
will be modest when compared to the 
volume of business written. There have 
been comparatively few total losses and 


none to my knowledge of a sizable 
amount. 
“Donna” Losses to Yachts and Motor 


Boats 
Yachts and outboard motor boat losses, 
however, were heavy with many com- 
panies exceeding their net retentions 
thus involving the excess of loss covers 
thereby giving reinsurers a sizable share 
in these losses which will be reflected in 





writers in other cities of the United the future by increased costs for these 
States. covers, From all reports it appears that 
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Raymond G. Shepard 


Raymond G. Shepard, vice president 
of the Reliance Insurance Co. of Phila- 
delphia in charge of the New York City 
office, is an all around executive but 
has made a speciality of marine under- 
writing during his career. Born July 13, 
1913, in New York City he started in 
insurance in 1930 with Appleton & Cox, 
Inc., marine underwriters. Eleven years 
later he joined the Fire Association, 
which name was changed to Reliance 
Insurance Co. in 1958, as a special agent 
in Newark, N. J. Some years later he 
became superintendent of agencies at the 
home office and production secretary in 
1950. He was advanced to head of marine 
operations in 1954 and elected vice pres- 
ident on January 1, 1957, coming to 
New York. 

Mr. Shepard is active in many organ- 
izations. He is a member of the Amer- 
ican committee of Lloyd’s Register; 
director, Board of Underwriters of New 
York; on executive committee of Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association; active 
on committees and a director of Amer- 
ican Institute of Marine Underwriters. 
He is a member of the marine advisory 
committee of American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association; member of Insurance 
Federation of New York: director of 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 
He is well known as a writer on insur- 
ance subjects. 








losses were heaviest along the Atlantic 
Seaboard north of Chesapeake Bay with 
Long Island, Connecticut, New Jersey 
and New England having a surprising 
number of total losses, probably _at- 
tributable to the rocky terrain of this 
area. 

While there were some sizable losses 
in Southern waters in the vicinity of 
Florida, when one considers the large 
number of yachts in that area, we must 
conclude losses were modest when con- 
sidering the potential. Frankly, reading 
the early reports of “Donna” whereby 
~ skirted lower Florida, went up the 
Gulf, and cut back across central Florida 
to the Atlantic before continuing North- 
ward, it is surprising to me that the 
yacht losses weren’t larger in the Florida 
waters. 

Of course, many yachts go inland up 
river when hurricane warning are posted, 
this together with the protected marinas 
and the sandy terrain no doubt had a 
tremendous bearing on the end result. 
Yacht owners know that it is their 
responsibility to safeguard their vessels 
and do so. 

However, we have a large crop of out- 
board motor boat owners, who are week- 
end mariners and apparently haven't 
fully recognized their responsibilities. 
While all losses will be paid, in retro- 
spect, with all the warnings carried by 
radio, T. V. and newspapers, it is regret- 
table so many owners didn’t use the 
simple preventive measure of removing 
and storing their outboard motors until 
the storm passed. This common sense 


precaution, alone, would have saved 
insurers hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 


Penn R.R. Strike Cut Cargo Losses 


The ocean cargo losses due to “Donna” 
were the lightest of all when com- 
pared to the volume of business and the 
potential liabilities of dock concentra- 
tions. Every dark cloud has its silver 
lining and the result of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad strike which was in effect prior 
to “Donna” held cargo on piers, docks 
and warehouses to a minimum. Norm: ally 
millions of dollars of cargo would be in 
transit awaiting shipment in the ports of 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York 
but this concentration was abnormally 
low since the Pennsylvania Railroad, a 
major carrier to these ports, was not 
operating for 11 days prior to “Donna”. 

Up to the time of “Donna” all indica- 
tions were that this year would show 
an increase in ocean cargo premiums 
and there is no reason to believe that 
this will not prove true even though 
new business has temporarily slackened. 
Recently, in addressing the Foreign 
Commerce Club at the Hotel Commo- 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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Economists call him the big Middle Income Market. 


He’s a prominent man in the State Farm picture. Our agents know him well. They 
provide much of the auto insurance he buys. And at the same time they are 
giving him opportunities, never before so readily at his disposal, to protect 
himself and his family more adequately with the home and life insurance he needs. 


For him, for millions like him, the State Farm agent is the Family Insurance Man. 
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expenses or where a fund can be set up 
to meet the normal losses. Motor carriers, 


for ex ample, sometimes want a _ broad 
coverage for large losses, but are in a 
a to pay for losses of several 
hundred dollars each as part of operat- 


ing expenses. In such cases it is frequent 
that deductibles of $500 to $1,000 or more 
will be provided on insurance policies 
which cover practically all risks of loss 
for larger amounts. 


Deductible fire insurance is used by 


many industrial concerns where they 
have a frequency of smaller fires be- 
cause of the nature of their operations, 
or where they have numerous locations. 
In either case, it is cheaper for them to 
set up reserve funds to pay for relatively 
smaller losses, with catastrophe insur- 
ance coverage to pay for losses which 
would be large enough to be a financial 
embarrassment to the business. 


Moral Effect of Small Deductible 


The small deductible has some effect 
on loss prevention. While most insureds 
are not much aware of loss prevention, 
many of them probably do remember 


that would have 


they to pay small 
losses. When they do think about it, 
they realize that the small loss is their 
expense, 


Probably there is a greater effect to- 
ward the elimination of what we have 
come to call “loss consciousness.’ A 
troublesome policyholder today is the 


one who is looking for some way to 
recover his premium each year. He con- 
sciously looks for small and medium 


seized losses so that he can make enough 
claims to repay him for the premium. 
He misses entirely the point of insurance, 
which is to pay the losses of the few 
out of the premium contributions of the 
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many. Such a policyholder has less 
chance of recovering his premium when 
all losses are subject to a deductible. I: 
is only when a loss of some consequence 
occurs that he can recover. 

Following the same thinking, there is 
probably some desirable selection of risk 
in the use of a deductible. The loss- 
conscious insured does not want deduc- 
tible coverage. Therefore, the man who 
is satisfied with a deductible may be 
the one who is not so likely to put in a 
claim unless it is real and of substantial 
size. 





Higher Court Awards for 
Less Injury, Says Welch, INA 


Claimants are getting more money for 
less injury these days, The Twin City 
(St. Paul—Minnesota) Claim Managers 
Council was told recently by George 
Welch, claim manager for the Insurance 
Co. of North America. 

The volume and severity of claims 
against companies are steadily increasing 
and one reason, Mr. Welch asserted, i 
the broadening of old concepts by the 
courts, He said it is much easier now 
to sue a ‘foreign’ or out of state corpora- 
tion than it used to be. 

Avery Tucker, claim manager for The 
Travelers, said part of the increase can 
be blamed on the increasing number 
of consumer products on the market and 
their growing complexity. 


U.S.F. & G. WAITS, LOSES SUIT 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty has 
lost its suit in St. Paul district court to 
recover $10,000 from a one-time woman 
embezzler it had bonded in that amount. 
The attorney for the woman told the 
court that the defalcation was discovered 
in February, 1954, and the insurance com- 
pany did not bring its action until May 
24, 1960, three months after the six-year 
statute of limitations had expired. The 
attorney asked the court to grant a 
summary judgment to his client and dis- 
miss the suit which was done. 


AFIA Changes 


(Continued from Page 91) 
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England, is a Fellow 
Insurance Institute (U. K.). 

With AFTA since 1950, Mr. Sullivan 
has been serving U. S. brokers on 
foreign insurance of American firms. He 
was appointed superintendent U. S. 
brokerage department in 1959 and, in 
his new capacity, will head the U. S. 
production efforts in New York head 
office and in the U. S. branches. A 
graduate of New York University, Mr. 
Sullivan was with the Fireman’s. Fund 
and the New Amsterdam Casualty before 
coming to AFTA. 





Alex Neilson, Formerly of 
Standard Accident, Dies 


Alex Neilson, a former assistant treas- 
urer and assistant secretary of Standard 
Accident, died December 6, in Detroit 
after an extended illness. 

In 1925, Mr. Neilson joined Standard 
Accident in the comptroller’s office. Sub- 
sequently he was named assistant comp- 
troller and, in 1939, was appointed as- 
sistant treasurer. He was named _ as- 
sistant secretary in 1955. Mr. Neilson 
retired from his position in September, 
1960 because of poor health. 

Mr. Neilson, a native of Paisley, Scot- 


land, was graduated from the Barbour 
Academy in Scotland. During World 
War I, he served with the famous 


Gordon Highlanders and was wounded 
and cited for conspicuous bravery while 
serving with that unit. 

He is survived by his wife. 





REINSURANCE CORP. DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Reinsurance Corpor- 
ation of New York at a meeting held on 
December 8, declared a dividend of 30 
cents a share on the outstanding stock. 
payable December 28 to stockholders of 
record December, 14. Total dividend pay- 
ments by the corporation for 1960 amount 
to 60 cents per share, an increase of 10 
cents over the amount paid last year. 
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dore, Under Secretary Philip A. Ray of 
the Department of Commerce said that 
exports were exceeding imports at an 
annual rate of four billion dollars a year. 

This seems to belie the notion that 
America is priced out of the markets 
of the world. He further stated that the 
United States continued to be “the 
largest exporter in the world”. This 
record has been achieved although only 
10,000 to 15,000 concerns of the 5,500,000 
in the United States “have made any 
identifiable efforts to find their place 
in foreign markets”. 


Challenge to American Market 


This poses a challenge to the American 
marine insurance market to impress 
American exporters with the desire to 
ship their merchandise on C.I.F. (Cost- 
Insurance Freight) and C. & I. (Cost- 
Insurance) terms instead of F.O.B. port 
of origin whereby the consignee places 
the insurance usually in a _ foreign 
market. The exporters, control of insur- 
ance in the American market can provide 
competitive advantages, better protec- 
tion, increased sales, and profit. Amer- 
ican underwriters are competitive even 
though foreign insurance costs are some- 
times lower. When weighed against the 
positive advantages to American export- 
ers to control their insurance, the dif- 
ference in cost, if any, becomes neglible. 

Although a number of factors are still 
missing to accurately predict the out- 
come of this year’s ocean marine busi- 
ness, I believe that the premium income 
will be higher and that the industry as 
a whole will show a profit, barring any 
additional catastrophes that may occur 
before year end, 


Present Problems Under Study 


There are many problems to be re- 
solved in the future by the American 
marine market some of which are 
presently under study. 

The nuclear fission risk as it relates 
to hull, ordinary cargoes, fissionable 
cargoes and liabilities pertaining to both 
nuclear hulls and fissionable cargoes. 

The long overdue need to overhaul 
the method of processing ocean cargo 
business by simpler and more efficient 
methods to reduce paper work. 

The increasing amount of non-for- 
tuitous losses (trade losses) expected to 
be paid. Marine insurance contemplates 
only fortuitous losses. 

The need to increase the net reten- 
tions of companies in line with our 
growing economy. 

5. Discrimination abroad in some areas 
of United States goods and insurance. 
This market has been a strong propo- 
nent for a good many years of the 
philosophy of “freedom of insurance”. 


More Trained Young Men Needed 
The multiple-line concept which the 


insurance industry has adopted will 
eventually eliminate the wet marine 
specialist or technician if the marine 
market as a whole doesn’t attract and 


train more college men, as ultimate suc- 
cessors to the present leaders of the 
market. The men in the past, and pres- 
ent, who look after the affairs and 
have materially added to the growth of 
the American marine market as we know 
it today have been and are senior of- 
ficers, presidents and chief-executives of 
their respective companies. 

This is the calibre of personnel that 
has brought this market to its present 
Strength and is the type of personnel 
that must be found to continue its future 
growth. Fortunately some _ individual 
companies are acutely aware of the 
shortage of this calibre manpower and 
are doing something about it, but the 
practice must become more widespread 


in order to be effective in the next 
decade. 
The judgment of an ocean marine 


underwriter is a factor in his 
success. This is a trait that can’t be 
taught but must come of experience 
after many years of specialization. This 


doesn’t appeal to many individuals. 


prime 


Some presently in insurance ranks feel 
they can rise more quickly in the mul- 
tiple-line segment of the industry. The 
responsibilities of many executives to- 
day transcend ocean marine insurance 
and encompass other classes and duties, 
leaving less time to be devoted to ocean 
marine. 

Unless qualified personnel is trained 
there will be a dearth of ocean marine 


Floating Grain Elevator / 


technician in the next decade. A dozen key 
men in the ocean — market today 
will in all probability be retired 10 years 
from now, and presently we do not have 
a sufficiency of qualified personnel to 
replace this loss to continue the high 
standards of the past. This is an acute 
challenge which I feel the market as 
a whole will face up to and make the 
necessary capital investment to resolve. 

The optimistic note is that the present 
day ocean marine leaders are fully 
cognizant of these and other problems, 
and expect to resolve them expeditiously 
and efficiently in a calm, logical and 
knowledgeable manner. 


Length 125’ 
Draft 15’ 





National Union Fire 


Increases Dividend 

Directors of National Union Fire of 
Pittsburgh, have declared an increase in 
the quarterly dividend rate from 50 to 
55 cents a share payable December 28 
to stockholders of record December 13. 
President William MacLean indicated 
that operations for the 
to show substantial 
1959 even 


Hurricane 


year continued 


improvement over 


after absorbing losses 
“Donna.” 


from 





GENERAL FEATURES 


Beam 35'3” 
Horsepower 350 


A marine architect’s nightmare because it resembles so closely its Kansas cousin, the 
floating grain elevator, according to “The Lookout”* was developed exclusively for New 
York Harbor in 1848. It has gotten taller as ships have gotten higher and it can handle 
more grain per hour than before, but the simple basic design has required few changes 
over the years—the machine does half the work and gravity does the other half. “Marine 
legs” on either side of the elevator, mounting large cups on an endless belt, scoop the grain 
from barges and raise it into the red tower, where it gets cleaned and weighed and then 
goes swooshing down long pipes into the hold of the ship. 

The floating grain elevator proved to be a machine perfectly suited to the harbor that 
originated it. Its ability to go to a ship created a wonderful flexibility, enabling passenger 
liners to take on a profitable ballast of grain without changing piers. 

With the loss of the grain trade to other ports, we are now down to seven of these 
strange top-heavy looking vessels. Once a source of concern to underwriters when they 
proceeded down the harbor in a high wind, they may soon pass out of existence without 


a single serious loss. 


*The publication of the Seamen’s Church Institute. 
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Donald R. Waful, second from right, vice president of Bruns Insurance Co. 
agency of Syracuse, N. Y., receives award as Syracuse Churchman of 1960 from 


leaders of Men’s Club in that city. 


On right stands A. C. Deisseroth, president of 


agency, and long an outstanding producer in New York State. 


Donald R. Waful, vice president of 
1e Bruns Insurance Co. agency of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., was recently honored as 
Syracuse Churchman of the Year by the 
West Genesee Methodist Men’s Club. 
An elder on the consistory of the Second 
Reformed Church, fund drive chairman 
and trustee of the Syracuse Area Coun- 
cil of Churches and treasurer of the 
New York State Council of Churches, 
Mr. Waful spoke at the Men’s Club 
meeting on “Christian Stewardship in 
My Everyday Living.” At the Second 
Reformed Church Mr. Waful is chair- 
man of the steering committee, co-chair- 


t} 
tl 


man of the every-member canvass re- 
sources committee and program chair- 
man of the adult social group. 

Mr. Waful was closely associated with 
the president of the Bruns Insurance Co., 
A. C. Deisseroth, at the second class 
that the latter started at Syracuse Uni- 
versity in 1946. He was also president of 
the Syracuse Agents Association in 1953, 
and is currently a member of the educa- 
tional and research committee of the 
New York State Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. He is regarded as one of 
the most able young men in Syracuse 
production circles. 





Brennan Retires; Barbiere, Stout 


Promoted by America Fore Cos. 


Secretary William L. Brennan, long 
identified with home office loss depart- 
ment of the America Fore insurance 
companies, America Fore Loyalty Group, 
retired December 1 under the group’s 
retirement plan after 44 years service 
with the scamnleaiion, 

America Fore also announces promo- 
tions of Andrew Barbiere, who heads 
the Brooklyn loss department, and 
Richard A. Stout, holding the same posi- 
tion at Pittsburgh, to be assistant gen- 
eral adjusters at the home 
Maiden Lane, New York City. 

Mr. Brennan joined the Continental in 
1916 and after working in the automobile 
and loss departments for a few years, 
did field work as a staff adjuster. He 
returned to the home office in 1935 as 
.djuster in charge of inland marine 
losses and moved up to assistant general 
adjuster in 1949. He was appointed an 
assistant secretary of the fire companies 
in 1957 and a secretary in 1959. 

Mr. Brennan was born in Brooklyn, 
attended Columbia University and served 
with the Army in France as a first ser- 
geant in World War I. 


Foresees Sharp Upturn 


In Business Conditions 


The fourth of a series of noon-day 
lectures for members of the Insurance 
Society of New York was held on De- 
cember 1. The speaker, Dr. Joseph S. 
Keiper, Economics at the 
Graduate School of Business of New 
York University, presented his views on 
future economic conditions and growth 
in America 

In discussing the 
over the 


_ . 
Professor of 


economic pattern 
coming year Dr. Keiper offered 
1€ opinion that there would likely be 
a rather sharp upturn in business condi- 
tions that would become apparent from 
about April on. For the long range he 
predicted a series of upward economic 
spurts intermixed with leveling-off per- 
iods and slight recessions. 

He expressed a belief that the black 


office, 80 


ment or the consumer to 
economy in case of a business slowdown 
would be more constructive if at the 
same time a greater 
in the 
productivity. 


He is member of the Insurance Society 
of New York, Loss Executives Associa- 
tion, Inland Marine Claims Round Table, 
the Knights of Columbus and the Amer- 
ican Legion. 


Barbiere and Stout 


Mr. Barbiere went with America Fore 
in 1946 at the home office loss depart- 
ment in the bookkeeper training depart- 
ment. In 1954 he was transferred to the 
Brooklyn office of the companies as staff 
adjuster. During the succeeding years 
he has risen to head the Brooklyn loss 
operations. A native New Yorker, Mr. 
Barbiere attended Notre Dame Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Stout, a native of Long Branch, 
N. J., graduated from Southern Method- 
ist University in 1950, and immediately 
started his insurance loss career with the 
General Adjustment Bureau. Going with 
the America Fore companies in 1953 he 
briefly was in the home office and was 
transferred to Albany, N. Y., a year later, 
in charge of losses at that office. He has 
been at Pittsburgh in the same capacity 
since 1957. 





and white prosperity and depression per- 
iods in our economy are things of the 
past. Grays are more likely, he indicated, 
being portrayed by a slowly growing 
economy with some sectors moving ahead 


while others dragged or were depressed. 


Dr. Keiper cited many examples to in- 


dicate that the real standard of living 
has not improved over the past three 
decades as much as might be thought 
in terms of gross national product and 
the rise in personal 
also decried 
on incentive as an underlying propellant 
of our economic system. 


dollar incomes. He 
the diminishing emphasis 


Increased reliance on either govern- 
“bail out” the 


interest was taken 


more fundamental problem of 


George W. Blossom Dies 


George W. Blossom, chairman of Fred 
S. James & Co., national insurance bro- 
kerage and consulting firm, died De- 
cember 12 of a heart attack in Presby- 
terian-St. Luke’s Hospital in Chicago. 
He was 70 years old. 

Mr. Blossom succeeded his father, the 
late George W. Blossom Sr., as president 
and then as chairman. He entered the 
firm in 1914, on graduation from Yale 
University, and in 1916 became a partner. 
He was elected president in 1929 and 
chairman last year. 

A past president of the United States 
Golf Association, Mr. Blossom founded 
its museum. He also was a past presi- 
dent of the Shore Acres Club and the old 
Elm Golf Club. He was a former trustee 
of Lake Forest Academy and a director 
of the Chicago National Bank. 

Survivors include his widow, Louise 
B,; two daughters, two sons, and ten 
grandchildren. 





Meat Packers Cover 


(Continued from Page 93) 


cost by a single unfortunate and sizeable 
accident. 

“To summarize, the average manual 
rates are appropriate for risks of small 
premium size, such as individually owned 
private passenger automobiles. How- 
ever, when manual rates are applied to 
risks of large premium size, such as a 
meat packing concern extensively en- 
gaged in interstate operations, serious 
inequities can result. 

“Therefore, individual risk rating plans 
established and administered by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
provide a means for equitably rating 
risks of large premium size. In addition 
to the experience and schedule ratinig 
plans which I have already referred to, 
any automobile fleet which qualifies may 
also gain the benefit of individual risk 
rating plans known as retrospective rat- 
ing and composite rating. These addi- 
tional plans are briefly described as_fol- 
lows: 

Retrospective Rating 

“Retrospective rating calls for the ad- 
justment of the risk’s premium after 
expiration of the policy in accordance 
with the actual losses incurred—subject 
however, to prescribed minimum and 
maximum premium limits. Thus, within 
the limits acceptable to both the insured 
and the insurance company, the risk 
determines its own premium while re- 
taining the full element of insurance. 

“Whereas schedule and experience rat- 
ing is determined on the basis of past 
experience, retrospective rating goes 
further and adjusts the premium in 
accordance with the actual losses in- 
curred during the policy term in order 
to come as close as possible to the pre- 
mium actually needed to cover the true 
cost of the insurance afforded. Retro- 
spective rating plans generally are 
available on an optional basis to risks 
of $1,000 or more in premium size. 


Composite Rating 

“The composite rating plan uses over- 
all rates on a single underwriting basis 
in lieu of different manual rates involv- 
ing different rating bases, such as pay- 
roll, sales etc., which would norm: lly be 
applicable to the risk. This plan is in 
effect in practically all states for Na- 
tional Bureau member and_ subscriber 
companies. The first step in developing 
a composite rate is to choose a suitable 
special underwriting basis to be used 
for premium determination purposes. 

“This must be one which reasonz bly 
reflects and measures possible fluctua- 
tions in the exposures which will occur 
during the policy period; the most fre- 
quently selected bases are payroll and 
sales. An initial survey of your automo- 
hile fleet risk is made to determine all of 
the exposures on the regular manual 
rating bases which existed for a period of 
12 consecutive months beginning from 
24 to 12 months prior to the effective 
date. The total exposure on the selected 
special underwriting basis is also deter- 
mined for the same period of time. 


“All the exposures developed on th: 
initial survey are then extended at regu 
lar manual rates and minimum premium 
modified in accordance with any appli 
cable rating plans. The resulting pre- 
mium is divided by the total exposures 
on the special underwriting basis in 
order to accomplish the desired compo 
site rate. 

“In most states the value of these 
individual risk rating plans is greatly in 
creased by the flexibility of application 
open to the submitting insurance company 
If, for example, the rating for the fleet o: 
owned automobiles develops a substantia! 
credit, that credit may be applied “across 
the board” to all automobile liability expo- 
sures, including hired cars, non-owner- 
ship liability, medical payment coverage 
etc. On the other hand, hired car and 
non-ownership risks which qualify may 
be rated on their own. For employer's 
non-ownership liability alone the risk 
must have a minimum annual premium 


of $150. 
Employers Non-Ownership Liability 


“Any meat packer or processor, who 
employs individuals with the understand- 
ing that these employes will use their 
own private passenger cars in the busi- 
ness, should not fail to purchase employ- 
ers liability insurance. A policy may be 
written to cover the use in the business 
of the insured of private passenger auto- 
mobiles, including the occasional use of 
commercial automobiles, provided such 
automobiles are not owned in whole or 
in part, or hired or leased by, or loaned 
to, or registered in the name of, the 
insured or by the individual partners 
thereof, if the insured is a partnership. 

“If the named insured is an individu: il, 
the policy shall exclude coverage for his 
liability while he is using an automobile. 
The insured is protected with respect to 
trailers and semi-trailers without addi- 
tional premium charge. The policy may 
be extended to apply to the regular and 
frequent use by employes in the busi- 
ness of the insured of commercial auto- 
mobiles at an additional rate per motor 
vehicle equal to 75% of the specified car 
rate applicable to such automobile. 

“Trailers or semitrailers attached to 
such motor vehicles should be rated at 
75% of the specified trailer rate appli- 
cable. For Blanket Coverage the pre- 
mium for this form of policy is based on 
the number of Class 1 persons and the 
average number of Class 2 employes in 
the service of the insured and no Class 
1 persons or Class 2 employes shall be 
excluded from the schedule upon which 
the premium is determined, Officers of a 
corporation are classed as employes of 
the insured. 

“The premium is determined in ac- 
cordance with the number of officers and 
employes of the insured whether compen- 
sated on a salary or commission basis 
and the number of direct agents and rep- 
resentatives who, so far as business of 
the insured is concerned, are exclusive 
agents or representatives of the insured 
Provided no great fluctuation in em- 
ployes is anticipated during the policy 
period, the advance premium at _ the 
inception of the policy may be considered 
as the earned premium. . 

“Risks involving 26 or more Class 2 
employes may take advantage of pre- 
mium discounts based upon the number 
of Class 2 employes. For a risk with 26 
to 30 such employes the discount is 5%, 
with 241 to 333 such employes 50% and 
with 1,000 such employes the discount is 


“The Class 1 rates vi iry by state and 
rating territory. The countrywide Class 
2 rates are: bodily injury, Basic Limit 


=$.15; property damage, Basic Limit 
=$.10. 
“The constructive recommendations 


are aimed at your over-all automobile 
liability insurance problem. Many meat 
packers and distributors operate auto- 
mobiles over wide areas and in many 
states. The Comprehensive Automobile 
Liability Policy is of special value to 
large concerns operating on a country- 
wide or multiple-state basis where it is 
impossible for executive officers at the 
headquarters to keep in touch with all 
the automobile exposures involved in 


their wide business operations.” 
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M. R. Greenberg Joining 
C. V. Starr & Co. Ine. 


STARTS AS V. P. JANUARY 1 


Has Been a V. P. of Continental Cas- 
ualty; Widely Known in Industry; 
His Background 





Maurice R_ Greenberg, widely known 
among accident and health underwriters 
and State Insurance Department officials, 
is joining C. V. Starr & Co., Inc. in New 


MAURICE R. GREENBERG 


York City as vice president, effective 
January 1, 1961, it was announced De- 
cember 13 by William S. Youngman, 
president of the company. 

Mr. Greenberg has been prominently 
identified with the Continental Casualty 
at its home office in Chicago where he 
is a vice president. He has had much 
to do with the development of that com- 
pany’s senior citizens’ health insurance 
program and other programs. When he 
was elected vice president last April at 
35 years of age he was one of the young- 
est to be named by Continental to this 
official rank. He joined Continental after 
U. S. Army service in the Korean con- 
flict and in World War II. 


A member of the New York Bar, Mr. 
Greenberg served Continental as assist- 
ant counsel and assistant vice president 
and counsel before his promotion. 

V. Starr & Co. is the senior com- 
pany in the American International In- 
surance Organization, which includes the 
American Home Assurance Co., The In- 
surance Co. of the State of Pennsylvania, 
the American International Underwriters 
Corp. and many other life and general in- 
surance companies located throughout 
the world. Mr. Greenberg will act as a 
general insurance executive in these op- 
erations, and will assist President Young- 
man in developing new lines of business 
at home and abroad. 





CASUALTY MGRS. ELECT STRAIN 

James Strain, vice president of the 
Yorkshire Insurance Group, has been 
elected chairman of the Casualty Man- 
agers’ Association of New York City. 
Other officers whose term will expire 
December 31, 1961 are Matthew S. 


Dunne, vice president of American In- 
surance Co., vice chairman and John 
Grygo, Jr. assistant secretary of York- 


shire Insurance Group, 
urer. 


secretary-treas- 





Mass. Car Ins. Rates to 
Take 11% Average Hike 


REPEAL OF COMPULSORY HOPED 


Ins. Commissioner O. M. Whitney Will 
Recommend Financial Responsibility 
Measure at 1961 Session 
Compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance rates for 1961, averaging 11% 
higher, were established last Friday un- 
der decree of the Massachusetts Insur- 

ence Commissioner. 

At the same time, Commissioner Otis 
M. Whitney announced he will seek re- 
peal of the state’s compulsory law. He 
will recommend the substitution of a 
financial responsi hility act because it is 
his belief that “the whole situation has 
become so critical that the public will 
demand action in the 1961 legislative 
session.’ 

Massachusetts is a pioneer in the com- 
pulsory auto liability insurance field. 
However, it is one of only two states 
with such legislation now. The other is 
New York. 

Mr. Whitney said he is satisfied the 
1961 average rate increase of 11% should 
stand after hearing testimony at public 
hearings. 

He attributed the state’s advancing 
rates to a very high ratio of claims each 
year in relation to the number of cars 
insured. 

“The disadvantages of the 
compulsory law far outweigh its ad- 
vantages,” Mr. Whitney said. 

The law sets up minimum insurance of 
$5,000 liability for each person injured 
and $10,000 for each accident. A  sub- 
stantial portion of drivers voluntarily 
carry higher insurance. 

A new classification was set up for 
those driving more than 10 miles daily 
in commuting to work. These rates run 
about 15% higher than those for non- 
commuting drivers. 


H. C. Hubbard Joins National 
Casualty as Production Mgr. 


National Casualty of Detroit has ap- 
pointed Harland C. Hubbard as produc- 
tion manager and administrative assist- 
ant to Robert L. Sias, vice president of 
casualty sales at its home office. 

Mr. Hubbard has had 22 years in the 
insurance business including tours with 
The Travelers, the Zurich, and as a local 
agent. Most recently, he was associated 
with the Hanover in Michigan. He is 
active in the Field Club, Blue Goose and 
the local Casualty Insurance Executives 
Association as well as being a member 
of the Michigan Bar Association. 


present 








SURETY ASSN, FILES NEW BOND 

A new bond form designed to protect 
stockbroker partnership firms against 
loss through dishonesty of one or more 
of their general partners (announced 
in The Eastern Underwriter, Nov. 25) 
has been filed with the insurance depart- 
ments of all states, the District of Colum- 
bia and Puerto Rico, Surety Association 
of America announced. 

The bond excludes loss directly or 
indirectly caused by or resulting from any 
misrepresentations as to the value of 
securities made by one or more of the 
general partners covered under the bond 
or in which such partners are concerned. 

The New York Stock Exchange rule 
making the new bond form mandatory, 
subject to its acceptance by the various 
insurance departments, reads: “Each 
member firm doing business with the 
public and each member corporation shall 
carry fidelity bonds covering its general 
partners and employes or covering its 
officers and employes in such form and 
amounts as may be required,” 


800 Attend C. & S. Club 
Christmas Party in N.Y. 


BENJ. F. GATES NEW PRESIDENT 


Tribute Paid to Late Franklin Vander- 
bilt, Past President of Club; Deputy 
Supt. Newall G. Alford on Hand 


Despite the bad weather this week the 
turnout at the annual Christmas dinner 
of the Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York drew an attendance of 800 mem- 


BENJAMIN F. 


GATES 


bers and their friends who enjoyed good 
fellowship and entertainment Wednesday 
evening in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. The 
ae was George F. Avery, United States 

. & G. vice president, who as president 
a the club extended welcome to the 
diners. 


The one sobering note of the evening 
was when Mr. Avery sadly spoke of the 
recent death of Franklin Vanderbilt, 
New York manager of Indemnity Co. of 
North America, a past president of the 
club. Memorial tribute was paid to him 
by all present. 

A special guest at the gathering was 
Newall G. Alford, Jr., Deputy Insurance 
Superintendent, who represented the 
New York Insurance Department on be- 
half of Superintendent Thomas Thacher, 
unable to attend. 

James M. Henderson, Fidelity & De- 
posit vice president, immediate past pres- 
ident of the club, served as nominating 
committee chairman and presented the 
following slate for 1961 which was unan- 
imously accepted: 

President—Benjamin F. Gates, Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity; first vice 
president—Rankin Martin, Standard Ac- 
cident; Peter Barr, Commercial Union- 
North British Group, and Rexford Crewe, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, secre- 
tary-treasurer. New members of the ex- 
ecutive committee are Carroll R. Young, 
Fidelity & Casualty, and Edward W. 
Ellison, Aetna Casualty & Surety. 

Much of the success of the party was 
due to the diligent care of Howard L. 
Cox, U.S.F. & G., the club’s secretary- 
treasurer, in handling seating arrange- 
ments and other details. The evening’s 
entertainment, well received, was in 
charge of Mr. Gates, the 1960 first vice 
president of the club. 





Leary Jones Made Asst. Mgr. 


Leary Jones has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the North Central 
Compensation Rating Bureau in Des 
Moines effective January 2, 1961, George 
F. Reall, general manager of the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insurance, 
announced. Prior to joining North Cen- 
tral Bureau in 1956 Mr. Jones was em- 
ployed by United Air Lines, 
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Multiple Line Division 
Established By NBCU 


J. L. O'BRIEN ‘NAMED MANAGER 


Division to Handle ¢ Connie Portion of 
Multiple Line Package Policies; Now 
Full Rating Committee 


Establishment of a multiple line divi- 
sion in the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters was announced this week 
by William Leslie, 

John L. 


general manager 


O’Brien, formerly assistant 





Matar Studio 
O’BRIEN 


JOHN L. 


manager of the general liability division, 
has been named manager of the new 
division. 

“The establishment of the new division 
recognizes a need to handle effectively 
the casualty portions of the increasingly 
large number of multiple line package 
policies coming to the National Bureau’ s 
attention,” Mr. Leslie explained. “This 
division will handle multiple line insur- 
ance programs involving the combination 
of casualty lines with fire and allied lines 
or inland marine coverages issued for 
a divisible or indivisible premium, but 
only the casualty portions within the 
scope of the National Bureau operations 
will be handled. 

“In line with this action, the executive 
committee changed the status of the com- 
mittee on mutliple line insurance to that 
of a full rating committee of nine mem- 
bers. This committee will be responsible 
for the National Bureau’s multiple line 
procedures and will guide the activities 
of the new division. 

Mr. O’Brien, the new division manager, 
joined the National Bureau as a trainee 
in the automobile division in 1947, serving 
there until 1950 when he was transferred 
to the general liability division as rating 
supervisor, becoming assistant manaver 
in 1957. A graduate of Holy Cross Col- 
lege, he served in the Navy during the 
war. 
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A Tough Year for the Bonding 
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Companies 


Very Few Companies Expected to Make Money This Year on Contract Bonds 


Those That Do Deserve a Low Bow; Fierce Dog-Eat-Dog Competition 


in Contracting Industry Responsible for Adverse Experience; Other 


As for 1960, it can no longer be called 


a trend, it’s more like an avalanche 
And bless’'d are those few men and 
fewer companies who are not in the 
path 

The bonding industry as a whole is 
in for a very bad year indeed. By year- 


end it will have lost millions as_ the 


result of adverse experience 
(but not by 


reason) for this 


The all-pervading reason 


any means the only 


leplorable state is the number and size 
§ contract bond losses paid and re- 
served throughout 1960. These _ losses 
have piled up, one on another, despite 
the best efforts of some of the most 
experienced underwriters in the business. 


There are, of course, some exceptions 


\ very small number of companies are 
still ite to maintain their now tradi- 
tional low loss ratios on contract under- 
writing 


These few underwriters deserve a low 


bow, because their results are neither 
lucky nor accidental; rather they just 
seem to have said “No thanks” at the 
right time a litthe more often than the 


industry as a whole 


It is unlikely that salvage will do much 
to make 1960 a comfortable year. Ac- 
tually, salvage recoveries have been quite 
heavy throughout 1900. In point, the 
results of one hard-hit company would 
be one-third worse if it 
salvage on 1957 and 1958 contract de- 
faults. But even the recapture of these 
100-cent dollars will do little to mitigate 
the general situation at this time 


were not for! 


Contractors Not Facing Up to Overhead 


is the industry hurting so badly 
contract bond classes ? There are 
several reasons, and to explore them all 
would take many columns. One factor 
can be mentioned, however, as the domi- 
nant evil, and that is contractors’ over- 





head. This item (item indeed,—it’s as 
big as a house!) is badly evaluated by 
most contractors most of the time. The 


jobs without profit “to keep 
together,” the dead 
such matters as 


bidding of 
the organization 
cost of idle equipment, 


these have caused an abnormal rise in 
contractors’ defaults and insolvencies 
It’s a tough business—one of the 


even when the livin’ is easy. 
the bonding underwriters are 
effects of the contractors 
and their errors in judg- 


toughest, 
At present 
suffering the 
misfortunes, 
ment 

Zack in 1947 The Eastern Underwriter 
afforded the ab a the privilege of pre- 
paring this same type of article on 
“Trends and a Forecast.” It will be re- 
membered that 1947 was a year, 
and the forecast for 1948 was for an even 
better year insofar as bonding experience 
was concerned. That article, which we 
saved, (doesn’t everybody 


good 


save his own 
stuff 2?) contained one observation which 
helps us to see how different circum- 


Bonding Lines in Better Shape; Outlook for 1961 


By JoHn P. Mapican 


Vice President, General Reinsurance Corp., 


stances are today and, insofar as contract 


bonds are concerned, one reason whv 
we are in trouble today. In the 1947 
article we said: 

shere is now one particularly dis- 
quieti ng situation in the contract bond- 
ing field Many good sized contracts on 
which competitive bids were taken, have 


not been awarded because of a wide dif- 
ference between the dollar figure ap- 
propriate for the completion of the work 
on the one hand, and the figure for 
which the low bidder wished to under- 
take the job. The figures offered by 
many low bidders have so far exceeded 
the appropriations that all bids have 
been rejected and the building programs, 
needed now Bong desired now, have been 
postponed, for how long no one knows.” 


A Far Cry From the Present 


What a far cry from how things are 
in 1960! Largely as the result of fierce 
dog-eat-dog competition within the con- 
tracting industry, bids are now generally 

susbtantially below the engineers’ estimates. 
This is particularly true on the road 
building side of the contracting Sahai. 

It must be remembered that the engi- 


neers who make these estimates are 
employes of the people getting the job 
done: the Federal Government, the 


state, the county, 
rr whatever. The 
before the 


the city, the authority, 
figure they set forth 
bidding is about what the 


owner expects to pay for a finished job 
But it seems to be the feeling amongst 
contractors these days that if they bid 


New York 








John P. Madigan 


John P. Madigan, who has written 
realistically on trends and the outlook 
in the bonding industry in the accom- 


now observing his 
year in the fidelity- 


panying article, is 
35th anniversary 


surety field. A graduate of Fordham 
University and a member of the New 
York Bar, he joined the General Re- 


insurance Corp. in 1952 as vice president 
in charge of bonding operations after 
serving the Maryland Casualty for ten 
years as head of the bonding department 
in its New York branch office. 

Mr. Madigan is a past president of 
the Surety Underwriter Association of 


New York, and Casualty & Surety of 
New York. Currently he is first vice 
president of the Underwriters Golf As- 
sociation. In Rockville Centre, New 
York, where he resides he has served 
as president of the School Board and 


as trustee of the local pwblic library. 
His son, John, Jr., recently joined 
Chubb & Son as a trainee which makes 
the third generation of Madigans who 
have chosen insurance as a career. John 
Senior’s father, the late James G. Madi- 
gan, was a highly respected figure in the 








casualty-surety executive ranks in New 
York up until his death in 1924. 

on emai 
as high as the engineers’ estimate, they'd 


never get a job. 
Everyone knows that nowadays many, 
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many contractors bid low, with no con- 
tigency item and virtually no profit in the 
bid. This is solely for the purpose of 
getting work and thereby deferring the 
evil day of facing-up. 

One good sized contractor who has 
had enough experience to know trouble 
when he sees it, recently said to his 
bond man: “I have been second or third 
or fourth for the last 26 times. What 
do you figure is my next move?” 

A couple of years ago, in an article 
of this same nature, James B. Smith of 
The Travelers, quoted a Phoenix, Ariz. 
builder as saying: “I’ve got to get jobs, 
so while I’m cussing out the other fellow 
for bidding too low, I’m trying to under- 
bid him.” 


1961 Seen as Bumper Year for Building 


In 196i we can look for a stepped- up 
building program,—a bumper year in 
respect of roads, thruways and construc- 
tion projects. It seems to follow that 
if there are more jobs available, the com- 
petition for each job may not be so keen. 
This is by no means a certainty, but it 
is a decent hope. 

We believe that it’s a factor in favor 
of “return to profit,” because with more 
jobs available, the contractors’ peer for 
new work may be assuaged at fair, rather 
than desperate, bid levels. 


However, all this may be, the “return 
to profit” for the underwriters of con- 
tract bonds must not await the time 
when the contracting industry itself will 
have cured its own ills. That time does 
not seem to be at hand. It doesn’t even 
seem to be in the near future. 

The cure for the bonding companies 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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A. Dewey Dorsett — 


31-Year Career of North Carolinian 


‘Teems 


With Activity 


at Both State and 


National Levels; General Manager for 16 Years of Association of Casualty 


and Surety Cos.; Recognized for His Administrative Ability and 


Cham pionship of Capital Stock Com pany System of Operation 


This is the story of a North Carolinian, 
born and raised on a farm in Chatham 
County, N. C., who after serving his 
state with distinction for ten years came 
to New York City and became general 
manager in 1944 of the Association of 
& Surety 


the largest and most influential of in- 


Casualty Companies, one of 


surance trade organizations 


. The man is J. Dewey Dorsett, who at 
62 years of age today, is just as vigorous 
in his championship of the capital stock 
company system of operation as he was 
vhen he joined the Association in Feb- 
ruary, 1939. During the period of 1939- 
60 the Association has enjoyed sub- 
stantial growth both in membership and 
reputation and is recognized a stabil- 
izing factor in the insurance industry. 

Dewey Dorsett can reflect with pride 
on his own contributions to this progress, 
particularly as respects enactment of 
workmen’s compensation “model” legis- 
lation, automobile financial responsibi lity 
laws and strengthening thereof, accident 
prevention and public relations. His 
constant shlactinc has been to do his 
part in creating a better understanding 
of the usefulness of insurance in the 
public mind, and in this effort encourag- 
ing results have been achieved 

Witness the launching in the past two 
years of the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety and the Insurance In- 
formation Institute. With his back- 
ground of accumulated knowledge in 
both of these fields of endeavor, Mr. 
Dorsett was a “natural” for the pre- 
Irminary “spadework” that was neces- 
sary in order to launch these organiza- 
tions which are now an integral part 
of the industry. 


Early Prominence as Workmen’s 
Compensation Administrator 


Casualty insurance people first took 
notice of Dewey Dorsett early in the 
1930s when he became a member of the 
North Carolina Industrial Commission 
by appointment of O. Max Gardner, then 
governor of that state. A workmen’s 
compensation law had been enacted in 
1929 and the Commission was its ad- 
ministrator. 

Pag age Mr. Dorsett had served as 
clerk in the Superi or Court of Chatham 
County and as cashier of Chatham Bank 
in Siler City, N. C. He was graduated 
‘rom University of North Carolina with 
a degree of bachelor of science in com- 
With characteristic thorough- 
ness he first familiarized himself with 
the workings of the compensation law 
of his state as well as the laws of other 
states. His performance as a member 
f the Commission convinced Goveriacr 
Gardner that Mr 
named its chairman, and two years 
he was designated as permanent chair- 
man by Governor Clyde R. Hoey who 
succeeded Mr. Gardner. 

The big turning point in his career 
came in February, 1939, when he was 


Dorsett should 





By Wa .tace L. Capp 


called to New York to join the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Companies 
as manager of its casualty department. 
This was a transition from a North 
Carolina state official to a “big city” post 
in a growing trade association. It was 
a challenging opportunity for Mr. Dor- 
sett to broaden his horizon, so to spe ak, 
and he lost no time in absorbing the in- 
surance atmosphere and the capital stock 
company philosophy of operation. 

At that time the Association had 76 
member companies compared to its pres- 
ent numerical strength of 138 companies. 

Occupational disease laws were then 
being enacted into the workmen’s com- 
pensation structure in various states. 
Mr. Dorsett was quick to perceive that 
the Association could fill a useful role 
in providing proper guidance for such 
enactment. This was by drafting “model ’ 
legislation. Taking a major part in 
the writing of these “model _ bills, 
Mr. Dorsett appeared on their be- 
half before many state legislatures. He 
also participated in the writing of 
“model” workmen's compensation bills 
and in the drafting of financial respon- 
sibility measures. All of this activity 
could not help but increase his import- 
ance in the Association. 

Named Assn. General Manager in 1944 

In 1943 he was promoted to be its as- 
sistant general manager at the time when 
Claude W. Fairchild was general man- 
ager. Then, in 1944 upon the retiremnt 
of Mr. Fairchild, he was the choice of 
the Association’s executive committee otf 
company top executives to be general 
manager. Their decision was largely 
motivated by his all-around administra- 
tive ability. 

The insurance industry was beset with 
grave problems the following year aris- 
ing out of the U. S. Supreme Court's 
decision in the SEUA case that insur- 
ance is commerce, The situation de- 
manded an all-industry approach so as 
to conform state regulation of insurance 
to the requirements of the McCarran 
Act. Months of industry conferences 
were necessary, out of which was born 
a state regulatory bill. Mr. Dorsett 
traveled the country making speeches 
on behalf of the All-Industry bill, but 
gives major credit to Ray Murphy, ACSC 
assistant general manager as a leading 
participant in the conferences leading up 
to its completion. 

Under his direction the work of the 
Association’s Claims Bureau in tracking 
down fraudulent claims and breaking up 
organized rings was stepped up. Simi- 
larly, he took steps to enlarge the ac- 
cident prevention activity for which the 
Association has been widely and favor- 
ably known for many years. 

Public relations has always been close 
to his heart so he saw to it that the 
Association took advantage of every 
opportunity to create more favorable 
‘image” of insurance in the public’s eye. 
Thus, in his speech making on behalf of 
automobile accident prevention and 
better public relations he has directed 


attention to such subjects as “Causes 
Behind Rate Increases,” “How the Car 
Driving Public Makes Its Own Rates,” 
“Effect of Inflation, High Jury Verdicts 
and Fake Claims on the Premium Rate.” 

One notable accomplishment in the 
interest of public understanding of the 
need for automobile rate increases was 
when the Association prepared and 
distributed through over 100,000 agents 
of its member companies four “plain 
speaking” leaflets to a total of 25,000,000 
people. 

Safety Responsibility Law Education 

Another educational effort worthy of 
mention is the Association's cooperation 
with vi oe states where safety respon- 
sibility laws are about to go into effect. 
A month long campaign is conducted 
using all avenues of publicity with the 
ojective of thoroughly familiarizing the 
car drivers of the state with provisions 
of the act. The campaign is opened by a 
speech by the state Governor or motor 
vehicle commissioner. This is followed up 
by news and feature articles in the 
state’s newspapers, radio spot announce- 
ments, even bill board ads. The result 
has usually been an immediate increase 
in the percentage of insured motorists in 
the state. Importantly, agents of member 
companies join in this cooperative effort 
and thus reap the benefits in increased 
automobile liability business. 

Speakers’ Bureaus 

Mention should also be made of the 
establishment of a network of Speakers’ 
Bureaus, a project of which Mr. Dorsett 
and his staff people are justifiably proud. 
The first bureau was set up in Oklahoma 
followed by California, New York, 
Illinois, Florida er New Mexico, latest 
to be established, all in the space of five 
years’ time. Success of this project led to 
the setting up of Speakers’ Bureaus in 
other states by agents’ associations to 
which aid and direction was given by 
the Association. 

The pattern followed was to hold three 
day seminars at leading colleges to indoc- 
trinate men selected to be speakers in the 
techniques. An instruction manual was 
prepared by the Association containing 
helpful suggestions on sample speeches, 
speech outlines, how to obtain local news 
publicity, types of civic organizations at 
which to get speaking engagements. 

In its public relations efforts the Asso- 
ciation has not overlooked the need to 
educate college students with the desir- 
ability of Insurance as a career. Kits of 
information are made available for 
distribution through college authorities 
who are stimulated to establish college 
credit courses in insurance. In the past 
ten years a total of 20,000 kits have 
been distributed. 

Dorsett Has Set the Pace 

All of this activity is viewed by Dewey 
Dorsett as a necessary part of the func- 
tioning of a well balanced trade asso- 
ciation program. His role, he feels, is to 
set the pace and to inspire his depart- 
ment heads to work toward definite 





J. DEWEY DORSETT 


objectives. His own part in the picture 
is to administer and in this he has been 
eminently successful. He told this re- 
porter of The Eastern Underwriter that 
he had been blessed with able depart- 
ment heads. “They have shown their 
ability and willingness to take hold of a 
given project and follow through on it, 
he said. 

Operating costs are given his close per- 
sonal attention and it is to Mr. Dorsett’s 
credit that even with its expanded activity 
the Association has never exceeded its 
budget. This implies that member com- 
panies are well satisfied with his adminis- 
tration of the Association’s many sided 
activities, At its peak the man power 
needed to do an efficient job reached 
252 employes including the personnel of 
the Index Bureau which maintains of- 
fices around the country. The Associa- 
tion itself has branch offices in Chicago, 
San Francisco and Washington, D.C. 

The Human Side 

Never a task master, Dewey Dorsett 
has earned the respect and liking of the 
Association’s employes by his fair and 
square attitude. He told the writer that 
he has always followed an “open door” 
policy and any employe who wants to 
talk to him, whether because of a 
grievance or to propose a new idea, is 
assured of an audience. “Tm always glad 
to listen to their story,” he remarked. 

His manner is friendly, his approach 
to problems is direct and right down to 
the core, his attitude in dealing with 
state officials is pare’ However, 
they are never in doubt as to his posi- 
tion on a given situation 

In Ridgewood, N. J. where the Dorsetts 
have lived for 22 years he is regarded 
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Errors Retard Automation and 
Add to Costs in Agency Offices 


Situations Which Arise When Companies Change Over to 


Electronic Equipment; Direct Billing a Problem; 


Ways Suggested to Minimize Errors 


By Exuis H. Carson 


Partner in Boit, 
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Direct Billing Problems 





Direct billing got its start in the life 
insurance ficld, The fact that it has 
proved elf there is no guarantee that 
it is fitted for other lines without con 


erable modification following extended 
trials. Life policies are not subject t 
hange by endorsement, save only where 
there is a change of address of the 
assured. The premium continues at the 
ginal amount for long periods of time; 
therefore, succeeding bills are capable 
of being reproduced automatically with- 
ut change 
How different is the case with property 
and liability policies. In some lines, such 
as automobile, about one policy in three 
is endorsed during each year in some 


manner which can affect the renewal 
~p licy and other relevant records. There 
are sO many property an 1 liability 
policies wl , prior to their renewal, 


need to ios. pcre with the insureds 
to see what alterations may be neces- 
sary so that they may be in accord with 
current conditions. For example, sums 
insured or limits of liability may need 
to be increased; additional items or ex- 
posures may need to be incorporated, 
etc. 
Agent's Interests in Programming 


It is realized that when an insurance 
company converts to automation a major 
task of programming has to be under- 
taken. It is understandable that the 
eam magear wi ill primarily be upon those 
areas wl are most fully withi 
c apahael m and targets that are 
familiar to company personnel. It does 
seem that attention to the [ 
agents and consideration of the circum- 
stances existing on the average in pro- 
ducers’ office are deferred until some 
later date. Companies making a change 
over of the kind being discussed not 
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unusually make test runs within their 
wn organizations but to what extent, if 
at all, do these test runs extend into 
the offices of agents? 

Would it not be of great help and 
result in major savings if companies as 
a whole were constantly gathering data 
derived from the experiences of agencies 


in an lling material which has been 
machine pt aecad in the offices of their 
companies? The following experiences 


which are typical give point to this 
suggestion. They relate to policies which 
were machine produced and not all by 
the same company. 

In the first, a homeowner's policy was 
cancelled in ter 


1 because of the sale of 
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me house and the purchase of another 
in a different state. At the normal ex- 
piration of the first policy, a renewal 
policy was received and had to be re- 
turned for cancellation. 

Secondly, an automobile policy, which 
had been endorsed in term for a change 
of address and the relevant change in 
premium, came through with a renewal 
sent to the old address and charging 
the former premium. Thirdly, an auto- 
mobile policy which was cancelled after 
providing eight months of coverage be- 
cause of the sale of the car and where 
a return premium was sewed, came 
through for renewal and had to be re- 
turned for flat cancellation. 


Classifying and Correcting Errors 


Doubtless, insurance companies which 
have adopted automation are classifying 
errors that are picked up within their 
own organization so as to. eliminate 
those which are repetitive. Do they have 
the opportunity of similarly classifying 
those which are not discovered until they 
are being processed by an agent ? W here 
the agent exercises policy writing func- 
tions, errors are corrected by endorse- 
ment and thus the companies may not 
be in a position to recognize the extent 
to which endorsements are found neces- 
sary purely to take care of correcting 
repetitive, machine-originating mistakes. 

Then, thinking of the cost of errors, 
it is well to keep in mind what exactly 
is involved in their correction, In the 
first place, there must be correcting 
premium entries either to eliminate 
debits where policies are cancelled flat 
or to amend the premium charges where 
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these have heen either too much or too 
little. Where errors are contained on 
multiple copies of a form and the copies 
are distributed to many departments, 
the errors are greatly compounded. It 
should, of course, be added that correc- 
tions that have to be made in the books 
and records of an agency also have to 
be duplicated in the books of the com- 
pany. 

Errors create correspondence = and 
cause telephone calls. They also resul: 
in customer irritation and loss of prestige 
in so far as the agency is concerned. 
The prevalence of errors also makes 
closer supervision of detailed operations 
necessary and this, of course, adds to 
overhead. 

It is readily conceded that after a 
changeover from older methods of oper- 
ation to automation, an initial period of 
upset is to be expected. This may be 
followed by some improvement in the 
material although, unfortunately, this 
cannot be counted upon. Accordingly, 
close checking of machine-produced 
renewal policies and related documents 
is a “must” in an agent’s office because 
of the high proportion of errors un- 
covered in the process. It is suggested, 
therefore, that closer liaison rg ee 
companies and their agents would lead 
to material improvements and substantial 
elimination of expense. This process 
might well lead also to the development 
of procedures which would result in 
economies to companies and agents alike. 
Having called attention to various kinds 
of errors, possibly some suggestions of 
a specific and remedial character are in 
order. At least they are put forward in 
the hope that they may in some measure 
indicate what could result from joint 
discussions and submission of ideas by 
and between companies and their agents 
They are as follows: 

Coding Numbers for Companies 


3efore a company adopts automation, 
it becomes of critical importance that 
ach agent be identified by a number. 
Would it not also be of corresponding 
benefit if companies themselves were 
similarly identified by code numbers? 

This idea was germinated by the 
procedure now in common use among 
commercial banks. Under the aegis of 
the American’ Bankers Association, 
every commercial bank in the United 
States is designated by a code number 
which indicates the city as well as the 
name of the bank. The benefits in the 
clearing of checks and otherwise are 
possibly so obvious as not to need any 
elaboration. It is submitted that benefits 
of the same kind would be derived in the 
insurance business from the adoption of 
a similar procedure. 

A most critical area for producing 
mistakes in premium accounting results 
from name similarity of insurance com- 
panies, Best’s Insurance Reports for 
1960 lists some 90 names of companies 
which have “American” in their titles 
as the lead name, 50 that have “Na- 
tional,” and 25 that have “General.” 
There must be many, many instances 


where an agency represents several com- 
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panies with name similarities of these clear energy coverages running into the to Dewey’s interest “in things that are who have served as commissioners. 
particular kinds. It is surely not hard millions of dollars. To his credit he gave good for the town” as well as his per- Mr. Schmults further notes that “six 
to see how bookkeepers can fall into personal attention tothe complaints, sonal qualities of sincerity, frieridliness years ago we built the Valley Hospital 


errors when utilizing names. It would 
be so much simpler and eliminate many 
mistakes if every policy and daily report, 
drafts, and other of ten used forms all 
bore the designating symbol of the is- 
suing insurance company. 

The adoption of such a system and, 
incidentally, the adoption by agencies of 
code numbers for customers, would both 
facilitate and improve the value of 
adopting the check-digit plan for detect- 
ing errors. As this plan is comparativelv 
new, and it has not yet had too much 
in the way of publicity, it may be as 
well to explain what it involves. 


Savings Through Check Digits 


When any 
a person, 


number is used to identify 
item, customer, company or 
account, accuracy in recording it is as 
important as the accuracy in reporting 
the debit or credit or other entry related 
to it. 

A check-digit is generally a suffix to a 
number which acts as a control by 
detecting errors made in transcribing 
the number. This is done by operating 
mathematically on the digits of the num- 
ber to develop the check-digit. Each 
time the number is transcribed a recom- 
putation will generate a check-digit for 
the base number. The recomputed check- 
digit is then compared to the originally 
assigned check-digit. If equal the tran- 
scription has been accurate; if unequal, 
a transcription error has occurred. 

In other words, the check-digit mav 
be thought of as being the equivalent of 
a key, the shank of which is grooved 
so that it will only fit into a lock which 
has similar grooves. Use of this ex- 
pedient will detect 100% of single digit 
substitutions and column transpositions. 
It will also uncover up to 90% of other 
digit errors which are prolific sources 
of incorrect data. 


Plea for Agency-Company Liaison 


All of the foregoing has been written 
with the intention of stressing the 
mutuality of interests which exists in 
these new developments between agents 
and companies. Agents themselves are 
increasingly adopting automation and 
this trend will continue. 

It is well known that companies within 
their trade associations have been mak- 
ing a regular feature of exchanging in- 
formation and ideas in this area of 
machine operations as well as in other 
aspects of systems and routines. Has 
the time arrived when such an exchange 
of information and trading of ideas 
could and should be extended to pro- 
ducers with mutual advantages to both 





sides concerned ? 
J. Dewey Dorsett 
(Continued from Page 104) 

as a civic minded citizen. One of his 
closest friends in town, Richard N. 
Amundsen, gave the following “intimate 
touch” to this evaluation of Dewey 
Dorsett: 


R. N. Amundsen’s Tribute 


“To my mind Dewey 
real Southern gentleman. He is innately 
honest, considerate of others, a straight 
thinker and a friend indeed. Fortunately 
his political philosophy agrees so well 
with the northern Republicans that we 
have no conflict there le demon- 
strated his friendship toward me about 
two years ago when I was offered the 
presidency of the Ridgewood Country 
Club one of the oldest in the country, 
which has a membership of about 650. 
Dewey volunteered to take the chairman- 
ship of its restaurant committee even 
though at the time the club had labor 
trouble and was being picketed. 

“IT marveled many times during this 
trying period at his patience and sense 
of duty. Written complaints would be 
received from our members about lack 
of service. It was really audacity on our 
part to refer these trivial matters to him 
at a time when he was very busy nego- 
tiating with Washington officials of the 
Atomic Energy Commission about nu- 


exemplifies a 


smoothed over ruffled feelings diploma- 
tically. I'm happy to say that this year 
few if any complaints are being received. 
All our members are enthusiastic about 
the service and the food, and we are 
making money.” 


An Insurance Agent’s Sizeup 


Another sidelight on Mr. Dorsett’s 
civic and church prominence was received 
from Edward M. Schmults, partner in 
Tetor & Schmults, real estate and in- 
surance agency in Ridgewood. He points 


In every field, 


and generosity. Specifically, he served 
for three years as a trustee of the West- 
side Presbyterian Church and was chair- 
man of its advisory building committee 
which supervised an addition to the 
church involving $500,000 in construction 
cost. He also was a member for three 
years of the Ridgewood zoning and 
planning board. 


He has always been interested in local 
municipal government which, in Ridge- 
wood, is a commission form and he has 
assisted in the election of good men 


in Ridgewood, involving an initial cost 
of about $2,000,000, and an addition to 
it is now being completed at a cost of 
$2,500,000. Dewey Dorsett lent his sup- 
port to the solicitation of needed funds.’ 

Among his insurance connections Mr. 
Dorsett is a member of the board of 
governors of Drug & Chemical Club, 
New York, and its membership chair- 
man. He is general manager of the 
Nuclear Energy Liability Insurance As- 
sociation, trustee of Industrial Hygiene 

Continued on Page 112) 
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Fidelity and Deposit Company has specialized 
for 70 years in fidelity and surety bonds. 
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Salary Trends and the 1961 Outlook 
In Insurance Employment Market 


By Guy FErcason 
Insurance Personnel Specialist, Chicago 


The author of the 


insurance placement market on a countrywide basis. 
His overall conclusion is that 1961 2 


figure at agency and company conventions. 


following timely article has had over 25 years’ experience in the 


Widely traveled, he is a well known 
will see 


continuance of a tight market for highly trained specialists, an available and ple ntiful 
market for clerical personnel and increasing salary rates across the board. 


A forward look does not imply a fore- 
cast of events but more an appraisal 
based on current and past trends. There 
are several trends in the employment 
market that warrant scrutiny as we pre- 
pare to enter 1961. 

As to the trend of labor costs, it seems 
fairly conclusive that salaries will con- 
pushed by the increase 
There is 
no evidence at hand thai the cost-of-liv- 
On the 


tinue their rise, 
in the consumers’ price index. 


ing index will stabilize. contrary, 





GUY FERGASON 


there is a preponderant amount of clues 
that the rise may be accelerated. When 
the cost-production relationship gets out 
of balance with costs rising faster than 
the, production, either rise or 
profits decline. The whole concept of a 


prices 
capitalistic economy works to prevent 
a protracted period of profit erosion so 
that prices do rise, and the cost-of-living 
spiral continues. 

It appears that direct labor costs will 
rise by 6 to 7% during 1961 and that in- 
direct labor costs (through benefits, et 
cetera) will force that cost still higher. 
There is no uniform pattern of adjust- 
ment among business and industrial en- 
terprises. In some cases the adjustment 
will come early in'the year; in others it 
will be dragged out and will be co- 
mingled with merit increases so that 
neither will be distinguishable. The in- 
creased cost will be there, nonetheless. 


The Trend of Employe Performance 


One of the disappointing trends this 
year has been the failure to improve 
materially the performance efficiency of 
clerical personnel. There has been little 
change in the estimated efficiency rating 
in the office. Such improvement as has 
been attained was the result of machine 
application and not the result of better 


vofice management habits. 

Every office in our business is becom- 
ing cost-conscious but in most cases the 
result has been negligible. In general 
we are catching minnows instead of fish. 

Management, generally, is reluctant or 
fearful of cracking down on the late- 
comers, the absentees and the long 
coffee-breakers. Management has had 
very tolerant attitude toward inefficiency 
whether it be in the quality or quantity 
of work, or the waste of productive time 
(on your premises). 

We think that the time is right to give 
the office a good going-over, i.e., survey 
and analysis. There are a few spots 
where procedures can be simplified— 
where customary and traditional activi- 
ties can be trimmed—where manz igement 
more clearly states its objectives and its 
expectations. As rates (salary) igo up, it 
is management’s job to bring about high- 
er performance standards. Some pres- 
sures, carefully applied, are good—some 
concern about performance is inspira- 
tional. 

We rather suspect that there is a seg- 
ment of management that believes it can 
forestall the unionization of clerical 
workers by a liberal attitude toward 
office conduct in respect to work habits. 
Nothing is farther from being a correct 


and logical attitude. If unions come to 
the office on a large scale it will be for 
other reasons and not because manage- 
ment started to manage and exercise its 
rights. Let it be clearly stated that bet- 
ter management methods do not include 
arbitrany actions or rough treatment. 


An Interesting and Confusing Paradox 
The composition of the labor market, 
which includes all types of employable 
skills (of which clerical personnel is a 
segment) is an interesting and confusing 
paradox. If we were to segmentize the 
market, there would be one group which 
accounts for 40% of the labor force—i.e., 
the workers who are 45 years of age or 

over. 

In Bulletin #(1273, United States De- 
partment of Labor, titled “Comparative 
Job Performance by Age: Office Work- 
ers,” (for sale v4 ~ Superintendent of 
Documents, U. Government Printing 
Office, W at adh 25, D. C.,, price 30 
cents) it is stated: “Many firms, either 
through policy or practice, restrict the 
hiring of older workers, frequently set- 
ting the aige limits below 45. This prac- 
tice is especially prevalent in hiring office 
workers.” The report continues: 

“The reasons most frequently 
are: (1) Inability to meet production 
standards; (2) inability to meet physical 
requirements; (3) lack of flexibility to 
meet changing conditions; (4) pension 
and insurance costs and (5) too close 
to retirement age.’ 

If man: igement fails to recognize a po- 
tential source of recruitment (on a se- 
lective basis) in this 45-and-over group, 
the effective labor force of potential re- 
cruits is reduced by approximately 40%. 


given 


Effect of Data Processing 

Another large group in the labor force 
is the untrained and unskilled worker 
which includes the so-called “general 
clerk” who has no specialty. This group 
is growing due to the increased use of 
data processing equipment. When data 
processing is installed many manual cler- 
ical jobs are eliminated. Substituted in 
their place are machine operators (key 

















REMOVAL NOTICE 


ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 15, 


OUR NEW ADDRESS WILL BE 


770 BROADWAY 


(At 9th Street) 


OUR PHONE NUMBER REMAINS 
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Citizens Casualty Appoints 
Direct Service of N. J. 


Citizens Casualty of New York has 
appointed Direct Service Corporation of 
N. J. as managers in New Jersey. Ac- 
cording to a company spokesman, the 
appointment is designed to assure agents 
and brokers throughout the state of 
prompt, efficient service for their excess, 
surplus insurance needs. 

Direct Service Corporation of N. J. 
maintains offices at 744 Broad Street 
in Newark. 





punch, typists who prepare punched tape 
in an integrated system) and specialized 
programers who set up the source data 
for the machines. 

Management can draw upon this group 
for recruits provided it is willing to do 
two things: (1) Use the services of a 
personnel specialist who will screen the 
applicants and (2) train the employes. 


A Magnificent Inconsistency 


When management speaks of the tight 
labor market, they are referring to the 
scarcity of trained personnel. There is a 
magnificent inconsistency in the employ- 
ment pre actices of many companies. They 
try to hire the top-flight recruits without 
the fogiziest idea of how they will re- 
tain them in an organization that offers 
limited opportunities for growth and 
advancement. 

In the complicated employment field, 
the services of a personnel specialist who 
knows the market, the insurance business 
and salary rates is a must. These serv- 
ices more than return their cost. 

In conclusion, 1961 should see the con- 
tinuation of current trends with a tight 
market for highly trained specialists, an 
available and plentiful market for cler- 
ical personnel, increasing salary rates 
across the board — and more wishful 
thinking about office efficiency. Some 
will go after increasing office costs in an 
intelligent manner, 

One sage person advised that little time 
and worry should be spent in complain- 
ing about those things that are beyond 
control and change, but that every bit 
of energy should be directed toward cor- 
recting the correctable so that complaint 
becomes unnecessary. It’s well to keep 
in mind this bit of philosophy: 1961 will 
be what we make it 





CONSIDERING ‘MAN WITH PLAN’ 


Preparations Now Underway to Choose 
The Top Employers’ Group Agent of 
1960; $2,000 Scholarship Offered 
Frank J. Carey, chief executive of The 
Employers’ Group, announces that prep- 
arations are now underway for the pur- 
pose of choosing “The Man With the 
Plan” for 1960. This honor will be given 
to an Employers’ Group agent who has, 
in 1960, made the most outstanding con- 
tributions to his community, to the in- 
surance industry and to the American 
Agency System. Selection of “Man With 
the Plan” is made by a national com- 
mittee of five leading, independent insur- 
ance agents who select their choice inde- 
pendently, impartially, without identifi- 

cation of the nominees. 

As a result of being so honored, the 
1960 “Man With the Plan” is privileged 
to award a $2,000 educational scholar- 
ship to a secondary school senior of his 
choice. The 1959 “Man With the Plan,” 
Carroll K. Steele of Gloucester, Mass., 
selected a Gloucester High School senior, 
Charles Lowe, to be his scholarship re- 
cipient. Mr. Lowe is now attending 
3owdoin College, and will major in as- 
tronautical engineering. 

Mr. Carey, in announcing the details 
of this year’s “Man With the Plan” 
award, stated that, “today’s businessmen 
realize the importance of well trained 
youth. 

“Business,” he continued, “as well as 
education is concerned with the prob- 
lems facing our system of education.” 

The annual “Man With the Plan” 
program gives The Employers’ Group an 
opportunity to unite with one of their 
agents to make a concrete contribution 
in an area of deep interest to all Amer- 
icans. 
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Successful Father-Son Partnership 


Ben and Bob Weinstein Operate Triangle Underwriters, 
Inc., N. Y. Agency, Will Launch Cambridge Growth 
Fund Early in 1961; Their Careers 


Benjamin and Robert Weinstein, a 
father and son partnership in the down- 
town New York insurance district, are 
reaching another milestone with the 
launching early in 1961 of the Cambridge 
Growth Fund, Inc. Well known through 
their leadership of Triangle Underwriters 
Inc. of which Ben Weinstein is president 
and Bob is secretary-treasurer, the 


growth of its invested capital in common 
stocks, real estate and special situations. 


Extracurricular Activities 


Both father and son mix in a healthy 
dose of extracurricular activities with 
their professional careers. Bob, at 32 
years of age, works hard both in busi- 
ness and in his recreational pursuits. 
He is active in Masonic work, a member 
of the Insurance Square Club and the 





BENJAMIN WEINS 


TEIN 
Weinsteins see Cambridge Growth Fund 
as a logical outgrowth and adjinct of 
their continuing development of service 
through insurance, 

This pattern of service had its start 
in 1930, when Ben Weinstein first or- 
ganized Triangle Underwriters with of- 
fices in Brooklyn. 
of service, 


3ased on this concept 
Triangle Underwriters has 
shown a continuous growth accelerated 
by the entry of Bob Weinstein into the 
firm in 1945, and the opening of a branch 
office in Hempstead L. I. in 1955. As a 
result, their operation today is charac- 
terized by the most modern equipmen:— 
including a complete IBM mechanized 
system to serve the agency’s more than 
3,000 brokers. 


Well Diversified Insurance Agency 


The father and son relationship has 
developed a well diversified and depart- 
mentalized insurance agency. It is, in fact, 
a veritable department store for insur- 
ance brokers. In addition to being one of 
the largest casualty underwriters in the 
metropolitan area, Triangle Underwriters 
also writes a considerable volume of 
fire insurance for both og and mutual 
companies. Life insurance, A. & H. DBL 
and inland marine round out the facil- 
ities. 

With Ben Weinstein responsible for 
policy, plans and internal operation, Bob 
has directed his primary attention to the 
development and promotion of _ their 
various enterprises. As a result, Triangle 
Underwriters is only one segment of a 
triumverate of businesses operated by 
the Weinsteins, including Triangle In- 
vestors Corp., a Mutual Fund sales 
organization, and Triangle Systems, Inc. 
an insurance premium financing company. 

With the formation of Cambridge 
Growth Fund, of which Bob is the pres- 
ident, and Ben the treasurer, the Wein- 
steins feel that the concept of service 
through insurance will reach a new peak. 
n association with two mutual fund 
executives—Herman Dranoff as chairman 
of the board and Murray Aronson as 
vice president, the Weinstein will present 
early next year to the public this new 
mutual fund whose main objective is 





ROBERT WEINSTEIN 


Shriners. He also belongs to the Insur- 
ance Section of the Young Men’s Board 
of Trade. His most enjoyed hobby is that 
of horseback riding which he pursues in 


the bridle paths in and around West- 
bury, Long Island, where he and his 
family live. Ben lives close by in Rock- 
ville Center, i 

An interesting sidelight on Ben is that 
he went back to school in the early 1940s 
and studied evenings at St. John’s College 
in Brooklyn while he was still raising 
a family and operating a growing agency. 
He studied commercial law, accounting 
and psychology for a full year and has 
never regretted the time he devoted to 
this studying. 

Both the father and son are devoted 
family men. They enjoy traveling to- 
gether and have taken extensive trips 
through the United States as well as to 
Latin America, Europe and the Orient. 

Looking ahead to 1961, the Weinsteins 
are optimistic that it will be their most 
successful year. They have high hopes 
that the Cambridge Growth Fund will 
be as much of a success as their other 
operations, With the esprit de corps 
which prevails in the agency, occupying 
the entire 21st floor of 161 William 
Street, N. Y. there is every reason for 
a bright future. 





Sutton to Retire January 1 

Franklin W. Sutton, manager in the 
contract bond department of Fidelity & 
Deposit of Maryland, will retire on 
January 1, 1961 under the provisions of 
the company’s retirement program. 

Regarded in surety circles as one of the 
industry’s most able underwriters of 
construction contract bonds, Mr. Sutton 
has been associated with the F. & D. 
since 1920. He is a native Baltimorean 
and a graduate of Baltimore City College 
and Johns Hopkins University. 





HOME INDEMNITY PAYS $90,000 
An award of damages of $90,000 has 
been made against Home Indemnity in 
a personal injury action brought by a 
man who became a permanent paraplegic 
as the result of a two-car accident near 


Williston, N. D. 
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Since July 1, 1945, thousands 
of policies protecting many of 
the country’s leading lawyers 
and law firms have been writ- 
ten by this Company. For 
claim and underwriting know- 
how based on more than a gen- 
eration of experience, consult 
your local agent. Professional 
protection with New Amster- 
dam means a personal, private, 


confidential relationship. 
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Standard Life 


(Continued from Page 32) 


Program for a man age 35. The program 
we'll set up for him entails a $75 monthly 
outlay. Of this amount $44.50 goes 
toward the purchase of variable dollars 
(Advisers Fund, Inc. shares) and $30.50 
for guaranteed dollars (a Standard Life 
policy contract). When the sale is con- 
summated the client signs post-dated 
checks to cover the first year’s monthly 
payments. Every year thereafter he will 
sign 12 checks prepared by us to cover 
the forthcoming payments for a year. 

During this 30-year accumulation pe- 
riod his guaranteed dollar life contract 
provides his family (beneficiary) with a 
$10,000 death benefit. Or, during that 
period let’s say he needs some imme- 
diate cash—and he has carried this pro- 
gram for 10 years. His guaranteed dol- 
lar contract would at that time have a 
cash or loan value of $2,828.40. He could, 
of course, either surrender the guaran- 
teed dollar contract for that amount of 
cash or he could borrow on it and keep 
the contract and death benefit in force. 

At age 65 (the end of 30 years) the 
client would have made a total outlay of 
$27,000 for shares and insurance. His 
guaranteed dollar contract would offer 
him a choice of either taking $14,150 in 
cash or $100 per month guaranteed for 
his lifetime. The money that would 
have been invested in variable dollars 
(Advise rs Fund shares), after deducting 
an 834% purchase charge (no purchase 
charge on reinvestment of dividends and 
cash distribution) would amount to 
$14,618. The actual value of the variable 
dollar investment would probably be 
substantially different than the $14,618, 
depending on conditions of the market 
at that time. He has the choice of leav- 
ing his shares intact or, if he so chooses, 
he can redeem them and purchase a 
single premium annuity from the Stand- 
ard Life at the rates that were in effect 
during the period of time each particular 
block of shares was purchased. 


Four Annuity Options Available 


The annuity itself has four options 
from which the purchaser may choose. 
He can take (1) a monthly income pay- 
able for a guaranteed period of 120 
months and as long thereafter as he 
shall live or (2) an installment refund 
monthly income payable as long as he 
shall live, but with a guaranteed total 
amount of payments equal to the net 
cash value of the annuity contract on 
the date on which monthly. payments 
began or (3) a monthly income payable 
as long as he shall live, but without any 
guaranteed number of payments, or (4) 
a joint and survivor annuity for a guar- 
anteed period of 120 months and as long 
thereafter as either he or his designated 
beneficiary shall live. 

The shareholder need not redeem all 
his shares to take advantage of the 
annuity option—all that is needed is a 
minimum of $1,000 of redemption pro- 
ceeds. 

Because of the annuity option fea- 
ture, we consider the shares especially 
attractive for the purpose of funding 
pension plans. A business concern can 
purchase the shares for their employes’ 
pension plan and then, when a particular 
employe retires, his accumulated credit 
is redeemed. The employer in turn pur- 
chases for the employe from Standard 
Life a guaranteed lifetime income at the 
premium rate that was in effect at the 
time the shares were purchased. 

It should be pointed out that the two 
corporations — Advisers Fund (/Manage- 
ment Corporation and Standard Life— 
are separate and distinct. The purchase 
of Advisers Fund shares and the guar- 
anteed dollar contract from Standard 
Life are not in any way dependent upon 
the other. The shares can be purchased 
separately through a broker-dealer. 

Standard Life agents selling R.E.A.P. 
are dually licensed for life insurance and 
securities, and are registered with the 
National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers. 
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Management Information Services 


Bridge Executive-to-Customer Gap 
Now Supplying Modern Management With Much of the 


Information, Impressions, Opinions and Facts 
Required in Making Correct Decisions 


By Wixuram E. CaLtaHan 
Assistant Vice President, Retail Credit Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Do fins on next 
car? 


pany’s retirement plan? How do you feel 


you want tail your 


How do you feel about your com- 


about the claims service of the Gigantic 
Insurance Company (Gigantic being your 
company?) The correct 
answers to these and similar questions 
but 
valuable to the inquiring companies. 


and unbiased 


may be disconcerting exceedingly 

A current course in executive effective- 
ness conditions participants by showing 
just how each of the other members of 
the group feels toward him. This seeing 
one’s self as others see us is apt to be 
a jolting experience. When one protests 
that he has not been understood—or his 
intentions mis-interpreted, he is_ re- 
that 


see in him that influences them, not what 


minded it is what people hear or 
he thinks or says. 

Large businesses have, if anything, an 
func- 
tion effectively the 
mechanisms of organization; each area 


even more complex problem: To 


they must create 


of activity linked, yet functioning as a 


complete sub-organization. The whole 


tied together through a chain-of-com- 
mand. 
Such a structure, while designed for 


and usually effective in the normal prose- 
cution of the business—may not be the 
means of reverse com- 


most desirable 


munication. 
Top Executive May be Shut Off 


It is paradoxical that the larger the 
organization and the greater the respon- 
sibility, the more difficult it may be for 
management to have access to much of 
the information needed to make proper 
evaluation of problems and correct de- 
cisions. The top executive may be shut 
off from many of the normal avenues 
of communication—with the consumer; 
with the field organization; with the rank 
and file employes, including information 


sources within the organization, unless 
the situation is recognized and active 
steps taken to overcome it. 

Consider the question of a life in- 


surance company’s high lapse or policy 
refusal ratio. This may be due to any 
one of, or a combination of, factors or 
the characterstics of the company’s oper- 
ations. It can be assumed that the man- 
agement of the company will take cor- 
rective action if it recognizes from self- 
appraisal what is needed. Yet, it finds 
it difficult to identify and evaluate the 
true causes because of conditioning, or 
personalities, or long established pro- 
cedures. Inquiry through an _ outside 
agency, which can bring a proper un- 
biased approach, may readily asertain the 
determining factors from lapsed policy 
holders. 

The manufacturer of a new service ma- 
chinery unit asked us to interview 300 
businesses where insiallations had been 
made, for the purpose of getting infor- 
mation regarding costs, output, saving, 
profit and general experience. On the re- 
sulting facts they built their sales bene- 
fits presentation and advertising pro- 
gram. 

The spread of uses of such manage- 
ment information is almost limitless. 
Consumer opinions may be obtained 


where the user—the buyer-—expzesses his 
attitude or preferences or bias toward 
a product or service which is contem- 
plated, or why he didn’t buy some article. 

Only one out of five new products in- 
troduced in th's country now succecds 
A better job of consumer and marketiny 
testing would undoubted!y reduce th 
failures. 

Employe Opinion 


Turnover may be one guide to what 
employes think; but just why did they 
leave? Interviews by distinterested in 
dividuals. or former employes, or of 
prospective employes who went else- 
where, might reveal to top management 
some thought-provoking and surprising 
answers. 


Distribution Methods 


The chairman of a customer company 
acquired a controlling interest in an- 
other organization. He asked for help 
to determine the relative effectiveness 
of the sales organization of th’s recently 
acquired company with its four prin- 
cipal competitors. A procedure wes 
worked out for interviewing purchasing 
agents in specified cities They were 
asked to comparatively judge the first, 
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second, and third most effective sales 
representatives of the five competitive 
companies. The companies were listed 
alphabetically and there was, of course, 
no indication for whom the summary was 
conducted. The questions covered a 
range of sales activity; knowledge of 
product; general attitude of helpfulness; 
frequency of calls; convenience of ware- 
housing, etc. The composite of answers 
were quite revealing and supplied the 
means of corrective action. 

On hearing of this job, a fire and 
casualty official wanted to know whether 
2 survey could be conducted with their 
local agencies to get their reaction to 
his company; its underwriting proce- 
dure, its office practices, etc. He was told 
the informaton could be obtained, but it 
would be necessary to be able to assure 
the agencies of anonymity to get free 
expression. He readily agreed. 

\ menufacturer similarly can learn 
the reaction of its distributors or repre- 
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Putting wood to leather is not the only way to put runners on the bases. Nor is there 


always a solitary solution to an insurance problem. 
often requires creative imagination as well as knowledge. 


Finding the one BEST solution 
A large measure of Public 


Service Mutual’s 36 year growth stems from our knack for creating imaginative and 
sound answers to insurance questions. Wouldn't it pay you to strike up a friendship 


with P.S.M.? 


Our deviation arrangement and liberal commission make Public Service insurance easier to sell. 


20% DEVIATION: 

General Liability in all forms. 
15% DEVIATION: 

Fire and allied lines. 


SPECIAL DIVIDEND PAYING: 
Workmen’s compensation. 





10% DEVIATION: 

Automobile bodily injury and 
property damage liability: al! 
classes. 





MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: 10 Columbus Circle, 


New York 19, N. Y. 


36 years of public service 


WILLIAM E. DANDRIDGE, Agency Supt. + Hempstead: 138 Front St., ROBERT ZMOOS, 
Mgr. * New Rochelle: 245 Hugenot St., W. E. BYRNE, Rep. * Rochester: 10 Gibbs St. 
WM. C. VAN VECHTEN, Mgr. * Buffalo: 907 Morgan Bidg., JOSEPH MURPHY, Rep. ° 
Syracuse: 813 State Tower Bidg., JAMES E. MacCOLLUM, Rep. * Miami: 1103 So. 
Miami Ave., THOMAS H. RIGGINS, Mgr. 


Deviations and Dividends shown for New York State; 


. . . for other states, write New York office. 





sentatives to its quota system; its prac- 
tices in requiring standard parts; its ad- 
vertising program or the financial back- 
img it offers dealers and under what 
circumstances 

Market appraisal, purchasing habits, 
advertising effectiveness, are just some 
of the other areas where such worth- 
while information can be obtained to aid 








Son of Methodist Missionary 

Born in Japan where his father was a 
Methodist missionary, William E. Calla- 
han has been employed with Retail 
Credit since March 31, 1924, following 
graduation from Emory University in 
Atlanta. After atendine the company 
training school he served in Peoria, At- 
lanta, and Jacksonville. Following that 
he was manager in Tampa. Columbia, 
Birmingham and Chicago. He became 
special representative in New York and 
in 1947 he was nomed assistant sales 
manager, and headed home office fire and 
casualty sales department. 

Since December. 1955 Mr. Callahan has 
headed the sales development and train- 
ing department, with title of assistant 
vice president. His responsibilities, in 
add‘tion to consu'trtion on special sales 
propositions. include the advertising di- 
vision, publicity, sales and sales man- 
agement training and techniques, and 
marketing and product research—to make 
certain Retail Credit is in all proper 
markets and in proper volume. 

Active in many civic and church af- 
fairs in and around Atlanta. Mr. Calla- 
han’s hobbies include painting, writing, 
golf and fishing. 

(RE LT 


in managements appraisal and decision 

making. 

Why Utilization is Necessary 

What is necessary to utilize such in- 
formation and information gathering ap- 
proaches? These three factors are min- 
imal : 

1. There must be a problem. 

2. The problem (or its presence) 
must be recognized. 

3. There must be a desire and will- 
ingness to do something about the 
problem. 

Giving these, if the answers are sought 
through an investigative facility such as 
Retail Credit Co., these steps or stages 
are in order by the reporting company. 

1. Learn need—spread of questions— 
time requirements or deadline— 
how information will be used—size 
of job. 

Work up alternative approaches— 

make proposal, usually with pro- 

visions for a_ pre-testing trial. 

Preparation of instructions, ficld 

supervision, the investigations, re- 

view or collation of findings, pre- 
sentation of findings. 

4. Post-submission appraisal of the 
job. This serves as a guide for 
future or extended development 
in the area of investigation; it 
gives us the opportunity of exam- 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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John P. Madigan Article 


(Continued from Page 102) 


will have to come from the hearts and 
minds of the contract bond underwriters 
themselves, each man for his own com- 
pany first, but with an eye to helping the 
industry as well. It will come, of course, 
—has come already to some extent. But 
it takes so long to be seen or felt! 
Assuming that all the necessary under- 
writing corrections were accomplished by 
the contract underwriters within this 
very week, it would take nearly a year 
and a half longer for it to show! 

It is fortunate that the handwriting on 
the wall became visible to maybe half 
of the underwriters as far back as the 
last two months of 1959. The start of the 
“return to underwriting profit” movement 
should thus show up in the figures in the 
last half of 1961. Salvage recoveries on 
contract cases now in work-out may 
hasten the day, but not by much. 


Underwriting Bound to Improve 

Contract underwriting is bound to im- 
prove, but the underwriters will have 
their hands full to cope successfully with 
the new demands for evaluation which 
1961 will bring. How does one carefully 
underwrite the bond for a $50,000,000 
missile complex? How evaluate a joint 
venture with one contractor ‘big’ and 
four ‘littles’? How evaluate a nine phase 
Capehart job ‘conservatively’ ? 

It’s no longer a question of “maybe 
can,” it’s a case of “must do.” Manage- 
ment won't take benignly to a continuing 
loss pattern on surety. Unlike many 
other lines written by the companies, 
surety can be UNDERWRITTEN back into 
profit, at the present rates. The start in 
that direction has been made. 


Fidelity May Possibly Break Even 

What of the other bonding lines? The 
1960 montage is, as the Wall Street 
fellows would say, mixed. This is the 
big year in the three year Fidelity bond 
cycle (amazing how the big year still 
comes along every three years—since 
1945!) and total volume will be well up. 
But as for underwriting profit, that’s 
another matter. If we consider the fidel- 
ity bond situation as a whole, including 
bank, broker, blanket fidelity, fraternal 
order and labor unions, the bonding in- 
dustry may possibly break even in 1960. 
3ut bank business continues bad,—at 
present it’s a loser. There just isn’t 
enough total premium in the pot. And 
mercantile blanket, by whatever name, 
is turning bad. 

Our course for 1960 is committed, but 
what of 1961? The fidelity outlook is 
definitely encouraging. There are several 
reasons. Production figures should move 
up in spite of its not being a “big year,” 
principally because of new forms of cover 
and the additional premium volume 
they'll create. The new labor union 
covers have added about two and one- 
half million of premium, and the just 
released stockbrokers’ partnership bond 
should add another $500,000. 


An Unpleasant Note 


One unpleasant note,—there is an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of some 
multiple line writers to sort of throw in, 
for little or no premium, the item of 
employe dishonesty when they write 
excess all risk covers. Here is a com- 
modity which is worth more than $150,- 
000,000 a year,—that’s what domestic 
insureds pay for existent employe dis- 
honesty covers. Is it wise thus to dis- 
count its real value? 

It can be hoped, with real confidence, 
that the program for re-evaluating the 
rating procedures used for the bank bond 
covers will be completed during early 
1961. That will be a big day. We'll then 
have started toward the much hoped for 
“return to underwriting profit” on the 
bank lines. The accomplishment of this 
rearrangement will not have much effect 
on either 1961 volume or profit, but it’s 
expected to take the bank business out 
of the “loser” class within the next three 
years. And that’s devoutly to be wished. 


Profit Making Lines 
Public official business stays with us, 
—and grows with us. It is a constant 





reminder of how profitable a carefully 
underwritten class of bond business can 
ye, For this line 1961 should be a big 
year. The bonds which must be filed by 
most of the newly elected public officials 
will be written after the first of the year. 


Since it is generally true that the 
bloom is off the rose for the present in 
respect to contract bond profits, the 
other surety lines come into the promi- 
nence they have long deserved license 
seldom attained. For examples license 
and permit and miscellaneous indemnity. 
These lines are money makers when 
underwritten with “savvy.” Companies 
with a good volume in these classes will 
tighten their defenses against the raiders, 


and the “have nots” will doubtless put 
more accent on production of these profit 
makers. 

There’s a real effort being made to 
increase the minimum premiums in the 
license and permit and public official 
fields, and that'll help some in 1961. 

Some Hopes for 1961 

_ Bank losses seem destined to continue 
in the same or increased intensity. More 
and larger deductibles will have to be 
employed but the real hope, as mentioned 
before, is that 1961 will see a new. fair, 
reasonable rating arrangement which 
will align adequate premium on the one 
hand with insured risk on the other. 

As for the new labor union forms, the 


increase in premium income is clear and 
present, but the industry still awaits the 
loss pattern. It’s too soon to be sure 
how it will go, but it is expected to be 
reasonably profitable as a class. 


Perhaps the fellow who writes this 
article two or three years hence will be 
able to say: “This was a good year, and 
next year should be even better.” For 
1960 and 1961, those happy words will 
almost certainly remain unsaid. Certainlv 
it can be reasonably hoped that 1961 will 
be a better year for the fidelity and 
surety bond business than 1960. It can- 
not be counted on, however, to be much 
better than breakeven. But wait, please, 


until 1962! 
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ZASON'S GREENGS 


In this most joyful season of the year, 
we wish you a very Merry Christmas and a 


New Year filled with happiness and prosperity. 


ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FETNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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A Bulwark of Florida Conservatism, 
W.L. Hays Battles Gov't Intervention 


By Sipney S. WHIPPLE 


Like the suit with a vest, conservatism 


in America is today enjoying a renais- 


sance unparalleled since Robert A. Taft 
president. This 
however, does not emanate 
legiate circles. Some 
out of style. Such 
Hays. 


thought he would be 
resurgence 
entirely from ci 
men will never be 
a man is Walter I 

At age 65, Mr 


Hays who is founder 


and president of American Fire & Cas- 
ualty of Orlando, Fla., will be eli: x} ble 
to join the long line waiting for “free’ 


if President-elect Kennedy's 
through the next 


nedical care 
Id-age bill is pushed 


Congress. But don’t count on him being 
tnere 
As the October issue of Florida Trend 


points out: “Mr 


[ Hays, as vice president 
and past president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Independent Insurers, packs all 
sonal prestige and influence be- 
efforts of this approximately 
40)-member organization to untangle 
private enterprise from the reins of 
Federal and state government regula- 
tions 


his pe 
hind the 


It is his belief that “we should come to 
he realization that the people support 
the government and not the government 
the people . . . we must remember that 


the power to regulate is the power to 


His Own Best Advertisement 


Mr. Havs is his own best advertise- 
ment. Born on a farm in Loogootee, 
Ind., he left his family at 15 and 


“stumbled into the insurance business.” 
Until World War I he represented the 
defunct New World Life in Iowa, 


now 
then volunteer red for the Army at the 
outbreak of the war. 


In 1919 he went into real estate in Fort 
Worth before assuming a position as 
assistant sales manager for the Lexington 
Motor Co. in Chicago. After Dixie Auto 
Underwriters of Tampa failed in 1927 he 
purchased its charter and formed Amer- 
ican Fire & Casualty. 

“IT was my only employe for a while,” 


he told Florida Trend. “Then I hired a 
stenographer, and gradually a few as- 
sistants.” Mr. Hays’ first office was a 
corner of a Tampa gas station, his first 
liability claim almost ruined him, but 
with insight and aggressiveness, American 


F.& C 
black. 

Under his guidance the company 
“invented the pooling of preferred risks, 
explored early insurance protection 
tailor-made to conform to policyholders’ 
requirements and was among the first 
to lend money for homes in Central 
Fiorida. American helped initiate a trend 
toward fewer policies and broader coverage 
and wrote $25 and $50 deductible when no 
one else would.” 


Founded “Little Red Schoolhouse” 


As the company grew, Mr. Hays was 
inspired to found the American Institute 
of Human Relations, believed to be the 
first company insurance school recognized 
in Florida. Called the “Little Red School- 
house,” the institute instructs hand- 
picked agents and employes in insurance, 
te public speaking and civic 
activities. States the “Trend” with 
deserved devotion: 

“From a one-man 
years ago, his personal 


progressed and was soon in the 


organization 33 
charm, y= ite 


business judgment and managerial char- 
acteristics ramrodded this company into 
a $14 million-a-year (gross premium 


income) empire today. Additionally, Mr. 
Hays founded and directs American 
Federal Savings and Loan Association of 
Orlando (assets about $23 million) and 
American Independent Reinsurance Co., 
Orlando, (operating throughout America 
and Europe). 

“Through Mr. often 


the years Hays 





WALTER L. HAYS 
has been called upon for duty by civic 
and business groups and always has 
responded energetically. His extensive 


activities, to mention only a few, include 
membership in the United States Chamber 
of Sg eran ip s insurance committee; 
NAII board of governors vice president, 
and past nt wi director of First 
National Bank at Orlando, director of 
Acceptance Corporation of Florida; cor- 
=e e secretary and past president of 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce and 
director of the National War Fund.” 

A vocal advocate of self-determination 
and limited Federal authority, Mr. Hays 
in 1928 inaugurated the Americanizer, a 
monthly company magazine. Each issue 
he writes an editorial which is read 
nationally by 8,000 agents and employes. 

What does he think about government 
intervention in the insurance business 
and current thinking of legislators in 
Washington who are willing to become 
our guardians in a future welfare state? 


Regulation has Retarded Progress 


“We now have such vigorous regula- 
tion,” declares Mr. Hays, “that it has 
greatly retarded the progress of the in- 
surance business. It is regulated to a 
point where it is not only a disadvantage 
to the companies but a disadvantage to 
the public. The public is really the one 


who suffers because the companies are 
restricted in their freedom of action. 
Everything is becoming uniform. There 


is no longer the opportunity to pioneer, 
to give broader coverages, to have flex- 
ibility in rates, which once existed 

“There is much being said about ‘secu- 
rity’ these days. There is not enough 
being said about ‘opportunity’. We are 
now faced with a different kind of ‘secu- 
rity’; it is a ‘security’ which will prove 
dangerous. There is much stress 
being placed on ‘security’ by the heads 
of our Government. They are offering 
an alleged ‘security’ with our own money 
—and depriving us of ‘freedom’ and 
‘opportunity’. 

“This country wasn’t built on ‘security’. 
It was built on ‘opport tunity’ and our 
progress in the future, if we make prog- 
‘opportunities’. If 


too 


ress, will be on our 
we accept ‘security’ we will stagnate and 
deteriorate.” 

Master of the quick quip, Adlai 
Stevenson has remarked that “Republi- 


cans were dragged kicking and screaming 
into the 20th century.” In his time 
Walter L. Hays has kic ‘ked and screamed 
but he has never been dragged. 


LUTHER E. MACKALL HOST 


Many of His Old Friends Entertained; 
Observed 78th Birthday Dec. 8; 
Plans Lecture Tour Next Spring 
Luther E. Mackall, retired vice presi- 
dent of National Surety who is still ac- 
tive as a lecturer on surety bond trends 
and developments in addition to being 
author of three text books, was the host 
the afternoon of December 8 at his home 
—1ll1 East 80th St., N. Y.—to many of 
his old friends in the bonding business. 
Giving added interest to the party was 
the fact that December 8 was Mr. Mac- 


kall’s 78th birthday. He received many 
congratulatory messages and flowers. 
“his is Mr. Mackall’s third annual 
reunion party, and because of his long 
association with the National Surety 
many of his guests were either former 
Nation: il men or are now with the Fire- 


man’s Fund-National Surety Group. To 
name a few there were Sherman Drake, 
recently retired vice president; Ed 
Brown, Continental Casualty; Charles S 
Cooper, Thomas Carmick, ¢ Carl Keppler, 
John Malley, Ronald McLean and 
George Texido, all from the Fund com- 
panies; also Frank Schiele and Marshall 
Frost, both of Seaboard Surety. 

Although he retired from the National 
Surety in 1947 Mr. Mackall has not let 
up very much in his surety bond activity 
in the intervening years. His course in 
principles and practices in surety under- 
writing has been given 78 times around 
the country, and the 79th is coming up 
next spring. In an extended tour of the 
far west and middle west Mr. Mackall 
wll offer the course to interested bond- 
ing men in the following cities: 


_Los Angeles, March 20; Fresno, March 
27; San Francisco, April 3; Sacramento, 
\pril 10; Portland, Ore. April 17; 


Seattle, April 24; Minneapolis, 
and Chicago, May 8. 

At the conclusion of each lecture 
Mackall issues certificates, 


May 1 
Mr. 


signed in be- 


half of his Surety Bond Institute, to 
those who have passed the “true or 
false” test given to his students at their 


final class room session. 


J. Dewey Dorsett 


(Continued from Page 107) 


Foundation of America, Inc., life member 
and past president of the International 
Association of Industrial Boards and 
Commissions. He is a member of the 


a Carolina Bar Association, and 
cretary-treasurer of the National As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Exec- 


utives. His principal hobby is golf and 
he shoots in the low 90s. 

Finally, a word about the Dorsett 
family is in order. Two of his sons and 
his daughter are graduates of U niversity 
of North Carolina, his alma mater. J. 
Dewey Dorsett, Jr. formerly assist ant 
professor of medicine i in that university’s 
medical school, is now in private practice 
in Charlotte, N. C. The other son, Joseph 
J., who graduated from Harvard School 
of Business Administration, is connected 
with the Royal-Liverpool Insurance 
Group. He saw service as a state agent 
at Louisville, Ky., being transferred last 
February to the head office where he is 
now taking an administrative training 
course, Their sister, Mrs. John Pender 

f Charlotte, N. “sl is the wife of Dr. 
John Pender, a surgeon. Mrs. J. Dewey 
Dorsett, also a North Carolinian, is a 
regular attendant at White Sulphur 
Springs conventions of the NACSE and 
has made many friends in the business. 


L.I.1. Ins. Film Directory 


A new directory of films about prop- 
erty and casualty insurance and surety 
has been mer wh by the Insurance In- 
formation Institute. 

The directory lists 16 mm. 
films and film strips. It 
briefly, 





and 35 mm. 
describes each 
specifying the audience the film 


is designed to interest and where the 
film may be obtained. 

Copies of the directory may be ob- 
tained from Insurance Information In- 


stitute, 60 John Street, New York 38. 





Matar Studio 
MACKALL 


LUTHER E., 


RATHERT VIEWS MERGER TREND 
CPCU Winter Annals Features Article by 


Standard Accident Man: “Insurance 
Mergers: What Next?” 
Sharper competition and further de- 
velopment of one-stop selling will be 
among the results of the merger move- 


ment, according to an article in the 
winter Annals of the Society of CPCU 
currently being mailed to members. 


Based on an analysis of some of the 


chief mergers in a_ recent five-year 
period, the paper, e ntitled “Insurance 
Mergers: What Next?” contends that 


the merging trend does not appear to 
create undue control in a few companies. 
Nor does it reduce competition. 

Yet in spite of these indications 
activities toward greater Federal control 
of insurance companies will undoubtedly 
be stepped up, in the opinion of the 
author. The Annals article was written 
by K. R. Rathert, CPCU, office manager 
for Standard Accident. 

From the company standpoint, “the 
trend toward one-stop selling, while 
hardly a panacea, does provide an attrac- 
tive way to help solve expense and mar- 
keting problems.” This is the view of 
the author who goes on to discuss the 
question whether life companies will be 
permitted to enter fire and casualty. Not 
now, he believes, but ultimately. 

Mr. Rathert defines mergers as includ- 
ing acquisitions and consolidations, and 
states that the movement is world-wide. 
He reports that a Senate subcommittee 
listed 187 mergers in the five years from 
1953 to 1957, and there were probably 
many more not listed. 

At the end of this period, according to 
the writer, the four largest fire and cas- 
ualty companies held less than 10% 
of the assets in the business, which seems 
to dispute the belief that merging con- 
centrates undue control. 

Regarding the question of competition, 
the article says: “The participants in the 
combinations reviewed all seem to feel 
that they are able to compete better in 
today’s market.” Other articles in the 

winter Annals are on umbrella liability, 
the safe driver plan, reinsurance, and a 
critical analysis of insurance theory. 
The Annals recently went on a quarterly 
publication schedule. 


W. E. Callahan Article 


(Continuer from Page 110) 





ining and re-examining approaches 

to see what works and_ what 

doesn’t — whether the job was 

handled to best advantage. 

Someone has said, “Too many people 

are trying to give answers before they 
know all the facts.” Management infor- 
mation services can supply modern man- 
agement with much of the information, 
impressions, opinions and facts required 
in making correct decisions. 
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See Rough Sledding 
Ahead for Home Merger 


HUBER JOINS GENGRAS BLOCK 


Premo Favors Security’s Appeal; Huber 
Can Halt New Amsterdam Action; Un- 
identified Purchaser Enters Scene 
Any illusions New New Amsterdam Casu- 
alty directors might have had for a 
relatively quiet stockholders’ meeting 
January 6 in New York have been al- 
most dispelled by a Wilmington, Del. 

baking company executive. 

It all started after New Amsterdam 
Casualty of Baltimore last August voted 
down a purchase offer from Security of 
New Haven’s President E. Clayton Gen- 
gras and decided instead to merge with 
Home Insurance Co. of New York. In let- 
ters this fall to stockholders Board Chair- 
man J. Arthur Nelson and President C. 
Sewell Weech advised an affirmative vote 
on the proposition, pointing out that “in the 
opinion of counsel for the Home no 
gain or loss for Federal income tax pur- 
poses will be recognized to New Amster- 
dam, or to stockholders of New Amster- 
dam, as a result of the proposed merger 
and the conversion of stock pursuant to 
such a merger.” 

Mr. Gengras, however, is a determined 
man. Last week after Connecticut Insur- 
ance Commissioner Alfred N. Premo 
recessed a hearing on Security’s proposal 
to buy New Amsterdam (New Amster- 
dam had sought and won an injunction 
in an effort to block the hearing), Mr. 
Gengras said his company would appeal 
the injunction by filing a motion to 
dissolve it. Commissioner Premo sud- 
denly reversed his earlier position and 
announced he would join Security’s ap- 
peal action through the State Attorney 


General's office. 
Enter Huber 
It was then that George F. Huber 
entered the fray. Mr. Huber, board 


chairman of Wilmington’s Huber Baking 
Co., said New Amsterdam’s merger plan 
was “bad news” and “improvident.” Join- 
ing Security of New Haven’s fight for 
control, he made it known that his family 
owned over 14% of New Amsterdam 
stock and together with other independ- 


ent stockholders the two-thirds vote 
necessary for the Home merger could 


not be attained. 

As reported in the December 9 issue 
of The Eastern Underwriter, Mr. Huber 
announced that he had instituted a 
mandamus proceeding in the New York 
Supreme Court to compel the New 
Amsterdam management to permit him 
to examine the stock lists. He said that 
the damage done to him by this refusal 
has been “greatly aggravated because 
the chief officers of the company have 
made the company stock lists available 
to those sponsoring the merger with 
Home Insuré unce Co, while denying the 
lists to me.” 


Believes Stockholders Should Get 


Immediate Increase 


Mr. Huber declared that nine tenths of 
a share of Home Insurance stock “falls 
far short of what I believe to be the 
real value of New Amsterdam stock.” 
He further stated: 

“I believe New Amsterdam should be 
the larger unit of an affiliation with any 
other company. I agree that New Amster- 
dam needs new and better management, 
but I don’t think it is necessary to pay 
the price Home is exacting. 

“With all the potential growth New 
Amsterdam has, I believe that in any 
merger or other association with any 
other company, New Amsterdam stock- 
holders should get an immediate in- 
crease in the market value of their stock. 
As it appears to me, a New Amsterdam 
stockholder for all practical purposes 
would be no better off, after the merger 
with Home than he is now.” 

E. Clayton Gengras, in concurrence 
with Mr. Huber, had this to say on 
New Amsterdam decision to merge with 
Home: 

“The management and board of direc- 
tors of New Amsterdam have determined 
because of their own personal selfish in- 


terests that they will not permit their 
own stockholders to receive from Security 
any offer which the individual New 
Amsterdam stockholder could decide 
whether or not to accept. 


“Instead the management and board 
of directors of New Amsterdam are at- 
tempting to force through a merger with 
Home, again apparently to protect thei 
own vested interests at the expense of 
individual New Amsterdam stockholders. 
Therefore, it is significant that the action 
brought in the Connecticut courts in 
an attempt to prevent the individual New 
Amsterdam stockholders from receiving 
Security’s offer has not been brought 
by any independent New Amsterdam 
stockholder but by the management of 
New Amsterdam, and American Indem- 
nity Co. which company is controlled by 
J. Arthur Nelson, chairman of the board 
of New Amsterdam.” 

Meanwhile, in the midst of angry 
exchanges there appeared an item in the 
Wall Street Journal of December 8 
buried three paragraphs down that read: 

“Another new development in the battle 
between Security and Home Insurance Co., 
New York, to take over New Amsterdam 
was an offer by Franklin National Bank 
of Long Island, in behalf of an un- 
identified purchaser, to buy 50,000 shares 
or more of New Amsterdam stock at $64 
a share. The bank set a deadline of 
December 22 for receipt of tenders but 
said this could be extended to Janaary 3.” 

As events progressed it began to look 
as if the Hartford Courant had estimated 


correctly when it last week observed: 
“This could easily be the biggest and 


most complicated insurance battle in 
years.” 





Allstate Cos. Make Several 
Executive Appointments 


Allstate Companies have announced _13 
executive appointments, including Ed- 
ward H. Brogan as operating manager, 
Illinois regional office, Skokie, and Wil- 
liam Okerholm, controller, national ac- 
counts department, Skokie. 

Others include: J. Robert Kiehne, sales 
supervisor, commercial casualty, Char- 
lotte, N. C, regional office; Jack F. 
Gordon, district sales manager, Houston, 
Tex., regional office; Charles L. Kelly, 
sales supervisor, life, accident and sick- 
ness, Salem, Ore., regional office; Frank 


Fitch, assistant underwriting manager, 
Long Island, N. Y., regional office; and 
Jack L. Kenny, district sales manager, 


Vancouver, Can., regional office. 

Others are: Harry M. Atkins, assist- 
ant claim manager, Pittsburgh, regional 
office; Terrance J. Hickey, underwriting 
manager, Menlo Park, Calif., regional 
office; Van L. Freeman, personnel man- 
ager, Murray Hill, 'N. J., regional office; 
Edward L. Stone, sales development 
manager, Kansas City, ‘Mo., regional 
office; Ira M. Braucht, operating man- 
ager, Santa Ana, Calif., regional office; 
and C. Richard Miller, sales supervisor, 
commercial casualty, Seattle, Wash., re- 
gional office. 


SINCE 1907 


IN DIA'NTAIP.© LIS 


Hardware Mutuals Tops 
Its Reinsurance Goal 


RUDOLPH HEADS DEPARTMENT 


Aggressive Reinsurance Activity Enables 
Company to Surpass Marketing Aims; 
Inflation of Property Values Cited 


Mutuals have substantially 
their marketing goals in the 
months of aggressive 
ance activity, according to H. E. 
vice president 
panies’ new 


Hardware 
exceeded 
first six reinsur- 
Rudolph, 
in charge of the com- 


reinsurance department. 





H. E. RUDOLPH 


Both Hardware 
Hardware 


Mutual Casualty and 
Mutual Fire have 
participated in reinsurance arrangements 
for many years. 

The companies executed the first phase 
of a long-range program for expanded 
reinsurance activities last May, when 
Mr. Rudolph received his present assign- 
ment. He had served previously as vice 
president—underwriting, since 1954, and 
in various home office and field under- 
writing assignment positions since join- 
ing Hardware Mutuals in 1937. 

The companies are licensed and are 
writing reinsurance for all major fire 
and casualty lines in all 50 states and 
the Dominion of Canada. Reinsurance 
business is accepted directly from other 
insurers as well as negotiated through 
brokers and reinsurance intermediaries. 

Continuing inflation of property values 
is contributing materially to the current 
rapid expansion of reinsurance activity 
by United States companies, Mr. Rudolph 
believes. Rapid response to Hardware 
Mutuals announcement of their new re- 
insurance has exceeded the companies’ 
expectations, indicating growing activity 
in the field. 
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Halsey Scores ‘Gimmick 
Legislation’ in Ill. 


TO CLEAR COURT CONGESTION 


Kemper Group Executive Says Some 
Proposals Would Penalize Companies 
And Policyholders Needlessly 


Gimmick legislation aimed at Cook 
County and Chicago court congestion 
can squeeze the pocketbooks of down- 
state drivers who buy automobile insur- 
ance, Charles H. Halsey, vice president 
of the Kemper Group Federal Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Decatur recently told 
the Decatur Lions Club. 

Mr. Halsey said the Illinois casualty 
companies favor positive and construc- 
tive measures to reduce court congestion 
in Cook County. But he warned against 
some proposals which would have the 
effect of penalizing insurance companies 
and their policy holders in an asserted 
“gimmick” method of clearing court 
calendars, 


Scattershot on the Sangamon 


“The guns may be aimed at the shores 
of Lake Michigan, but some of the 
scattershot is going to fall on the banks 
of the Sangamon River, too,” Mr. Halsey 
declared. “Don’t believe for a moment 
that any state-wide system to try to place 
all blame for judicial delays on defend- 
ants and their insurance companies will 
have dollars and cents effects only in 
Chicago. 

“Additional costs in settling insurance 
claims can come from only one source 
—from the dollars that the insurance 
companies administer for all of us who 
pay premiums for insurance. When the 
over all costs of claims go through the 
roof, the costs of premiums go through 
the roof right behind them.” 

Appearing as a representative of the 
Illinois Insurance Information Service 
and such as spokesman for the 19 prin- 
cipal casualty companies which have their 
home offices in Illinois, Mr. Halsey 
pointed out that proposals are being 
advanced for legislative action to impose 
interest on personal injury suits from 
the date suit is filed rather than, as 


at present, from the date judgment is 
rendered. 
Such plans, he said, ignore the fact 


that insurance companies settle 90 to 94% 
of all claims amicably without ever 
involving the courts and that only a 
fraction of the remainder actually are 
tried to verdict. And he added that the 
fact that the majority of verdicts in 
Cook County in the last court session 
found in favor of the defendants gives 
clear evidence that the insurance com- 
panies were forced to defend these cases 
in the courts to protect the dollars of 
the people whom they insure. 


A Kick in the Pocketbook 


“These proposals,” he brought out, 
“are described as being aimed solely at 
the Chicago congestion problem. But 
state legislation has a way of becoming 
state-wide in effect. A system of penalty 
interest working on your insurance com- 
pany dollars in Chicago would be quickly 
felt up North in Rockford in Winnebago 
County and down South in Carbondale, 
Franklin County. And you can be sure 
that we here in Decatur, in the middle 
so to speak, would soon feel the kick 
in our pocketbook along with the rest 
of the state.” 

A system of penalty interest on pend- 
ing cases would make Illinois “the 
happy hunting ground for every con- 
tingency fee lawyer who by some legal 
device could contrive to get service on 
a defendant through a corporate repre- 
sentative in this state, and thus swing 
aboard a 5% gravy train,” Mr. Halsey 
warned. 

“The almost certain result would be to 
make Cook County and our state a 
national legal lottery where personal 
injury suits dragged in from the other 
49 states of the union would reduce 
our courts to legal chaos. And who pays 
the tax bills that support our courts? 
Well, we pay our share here in Decatur 
and in Macon County,” he concluded, 
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Story Needs to Be Told Dramatically 
Of Guarantees Behind Contract Bonds 


By C. H. Ritrrer, Denver, Coto. 


President, National Association of Surety Bond Producers 


The stron 1g plea 
surety bond in idustry 
on behalf of greater use of 
tion. Mr. Ritter feels 
understand the guarantees that the 
sibly we should more closely associate the 
for public consumption.” 


is made by the author 
should lose no time 
contract 


Vith the ever increasing 


number of 
companies engaging in the 


business of 


contract suretyship, there is a hopeful 
sign that soon will emerge a concerted 
effort to recognize seriously the vast 
potential existing in the area of private 
construction. Such an effort could be 
stimulated by the giving of more light on 
the actual purpose of the contract bond 


as it relates itself to the economy ot 
competitive bidding, the surety’s par- 
ticiy vation in the processing of the 
tractor’s exacting qualifications for the 
job to be undertaken for the positive 
security, not for the owner alone but 
for all labor and material suppliers and 


con- 


subcontractors in their joint contribu- 
tion 

It has been estimated that the pre- 
mium income developed in contract sur- 


ety today could be easily doubled if the 
solid necessity of corporate surety could be 
carried over into the vast area of private 
construction and financing in this ex- 
plosive age of increase in our economy 
But, first, we must dissipate the dark- 
ness. We must somehow define to the 
public mind the meaning of the contract 
ene to inform as to the condition un- 
der which a bond is written and to ex- 
plain that it actually becomes a positive 


guarantee of contract fulfillment once 
it is executed 

It should also be emphasized that the 
cost is infinitesimal compared with the 
benefits, the economic fact that the pro- 


ang particularly in the field of private 
that this is vitally important because the public does not fully 
contract bond certifies 
term * 


in his capacity as NASBP president that the 


1 developing a vigorous educational program 
construc- 


He also brings out that 
contract bond’ with 


“ ros- 


‘contract guarantee’ 


ject will be completed at the estimated 
cost and that all suppliers and labor 
enjoy the positive assurance of pay- 
ment of their bills. 


Sell the Facts of the Guarantee 


While the ramifications and complex- 
ities of contract surety underwriting are 
understood by those engaged in the 
business, this public image of the bond 
should be so fashioned as to sell the 
facts of the guarantee that the contract 
bond certifies: That it is non-cancellable 
in character and that it finally and for- 


ever produces in finished form, free of 
debt, the project planned. Further more, 
that it is the direct obligation of cor- 


porate management to its stockholders 
and to all parties contributing financially 
to a construction program (1) to qualify 
in this professional manner the contract- 
ing firm that is selected to do the job 
and (2) to give peace of mind to man- 
agement that the project becomes a 


reality when the contract bond is ex- 
ecuted. 

As surely as the Rock of Gibraltar 
dramatizes the image of life insurance 


in the American mind today, so should 
the term “contract bond” reflect the 
rockribbed meaning of guarantee to any- 
one investing in the hazardous business 
of construction. 


NASBP to Hold Regional Meetings 


In an effort to bring this message 
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closer to the public eye, the National 
Association of Surety Bond Producers 
is planning for 1961 a series of regional 
meetings throughout the country, in- 
viting not just contractors and those 
allied in the construction industry, but 
bankers, private investors and business 
leaders to hear the story of the contract 
bond. But, of course, at their best, these 
meetings will only constitute a horse and 
buggy effort in spreading a message that 
actually should be expressed through the 


medium of a vigorous educational pro- 
gram. A joint effort by the whole is 
needed to present this program effec- 


tively. 
Webster's 


A reference to dictionary 


will show that the word “bond” has 
many meanings whereas the definition 
of “guarantee” is clear and_ concise, 


meaning “to secure.” This subtlety of 
our language gives birth to the thought 
that possibly we should more closely 
associate the term “contract bond” with 
“contract guarantee” for public consump- 
tion. 


High Time to Develop Dynamic Program 


The surety industry, collectively rep- 
resenting in working capital in excess 
of $6 billion, developing annually over 
$160,000,000 in premiums, is of major 
importance in the American economy. 
It is high time that we step boldly for- 
ward and develop a dynamic program to 
educate industrial corporate management 
on the necessity of our product. 

Much too often, we have been called 
upon to defend the use of the contract 
bond. This, in itself, seems to demon- 
strate the widespread lack of proper 
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C. H. RITTER 
understanding of the basic conception 
of our product. We should, in this age 


when countless millions have their sav- 
ings invested in ownership of corporate 
holdings, adopt a strong and formidable 
front to create a demand. This is that 
when indust try builds, the bond of guar- 
antee is essential and that corporate 
management is thus obligated to secure 
and make certain against loss. If this 
is necessary in the spending of the tax- 
payers’ money in public construction, 
obviously, it should be even more binding 
on private management. 

We should make much of our frac- 
tional cost of our contract bond. In fact, 
we should send in the offensive team and 
do a little pitching. In these days of easy 
communication, this should not be too 
difficult. Certainly, the genius does exist 
within our own business to generate this 
action. A wise man once said: “There 
is nothing as powerful as an idea whose 
time has come.” The time is now. 


Western C. & S. Dividend 


Directors of Western Casualty & Sur- 
ety have declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 35¢ per share, pay- 
able December 31 to stockholders of rec- 
ord December 15. The annual stockhold- 
ers meeting has also been changed to the 
second Tuesday in May of each year, 
which is two months later than the an- 
nual meetings have been previouslv held. 
Bylaws have further been amended to 
provide for the holding of the quarterly 
board meetings for the declaration of 
dividends on the second Tuesday in the 
months of February, May, August and 
November in each year. 

Directors of Western Insurance Secur- 
ities Co, declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 per share on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable January 2 to stock- 
holders of record December 15; the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 624d per 
share on the class A stock, payable Feb- 
ruary 1 to stockholders of record Jan- 
uary 13, and a dividend of $1 per share 
on the common stock, payable March 1 
to stockholders of record February 13. 
Bylaws of this company were also 
amended to provide for the annual 
stockholders meeting, each second Tues- 
day of May and quarterly meetings of 
the board each second Tuesday of Feb- 
ruary, May, August and November. 
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Roundup of Recent Developments 


In Workmen’s Comp. Legislation 


Vew developments with respect to work- 
men’s compensation legislation and admuinis- 
tration, wmdustrial safety and related 
natters, as reported from state capitals 
throughout the nation, include the follow- 


ing: 


Georgia: Increases in workmen’s com- 
pensation rates in Georgia recently wet 
granted by State Insurance Commissioner 
Zack Cravey. The boosts failed, how- 
ever, to meet hikes requested by the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance 

The increases granted by the Commis- 
sioner, compared to those requested 


the council, are as follows: 2.3% for 
manufacturing, 3.8% sought; 6.5% tor 
-ontracting, 10.8%; and 3.2% for other 


asked. 
boosts were Associated 
and other groups 
ganizations in 


employes, 5.4% 

Opposing the 
Industries of Georgia 
representing industrial 
the state 


Missouri: Establishment of a_ state 
workmen’s compensation insurance fund 
in Missouri could lead to a saving o! 


employers in the state, it 
John I. Rollings, pres- 
Labor Council, AFL- 
CIO, in testimony at a hearing conducted 
in St, Louis by the state legislative in- 
terim joint committee labor, business 
and industry 

He said employers pay “outrageous” 
insurance rates to _ protect themselves 
under the compensation law. He lauded 
he law as “very good” when compared 
with tl surrounding states, but 
“very inadequate—and very costly to 
employers” when compared with indus- 


$10 million by 
was asserted by 
ident of the State 





ose in 






e past 10 years,” he said, “em- 
ployers of Missouri have paid $1 in in- 
surance premiums for every 50 cents o! 
workmen’s compensation claims paid, i 


cluding the cost of medical care.” 


He said this operating expense of 50 
per premium dollar compares with oper 
iting expenses of from 4% in stat 


having state funds 

In other recommendations, Mr. R 
ings called for continuation of the Staie 
Workmen’s Compensation Advisory Com- 
mittee, reporting to the governor and 
legislature on needed changes in the 
compensation law, and a general im 
provement of the state safety inspection 
law, including eliminat ion of inspection 
fees, app ropriations from general reve- 
nue to administer inspections, employ- 
ment of adequate numbers of trained 
personnel, increase the number of firms 
now “overlooked” in the present pro- 
gram, and application of stiffer safety 
an outside metropolitan areas 

Nebraska: An increase of 4,322 indus- 
trial accidents in Nebraska last year was 
reported by Albert Arms, presiding 
judge of the State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Court. He said there were 
41,670 myeeyl acci a s recorded in 
1959. The total te the previous high 
of 1945-46, whee wrt industrial ac- 
cidents were reported. 

Benefits paid during the last fiscal 
year totaled $4,251,765, nearly $32,000 
more than the previous year. The amount 
of benefits paid in the previous higl 
fiscal year in number of accidents was 
$1,595,194. 

Arms said part of last year’s increase 
may be traced to construction work on 
missile sites in the eastern part of the 
state. In addition, Nebraska employers, 
he said, may be doing a more complete 
job of reporting accidents, because most 
of the increase consisted of “less serious” 
types of accidents. 

There were 75 fatal industrial accidents 
during the year, six fewer than in the 
previous year, according to the report. 
Of the 75 accidents in this category, 38 
were on-the-road accidents involving 
cars, trucks or tractors, compared with 
30 the previous year. A total 37 fatalities 

ccurred in industrial plants, compared 
with 51 for the previous year. 

Employes who contracted occupational 


diseases of various kinds numbered 


1,315, compared with 1,275 the previous 
year. 

New Jersey: Addressing the annual 
meeting in Newark of the New Jersey 


Self Insurer’s 
Shaw, president of 


Association, Joseph R. 
Associated Industries 
of New York State, urged New Jersey 
businessmen to “benefit from the ex- 
perience and profit from the errors” of 
New York State in seeking to combat 
mounting workmen’s compensation rates. 

Mr. Shaw told the association that 
workmen's compensation costs in New 
Jersey have risen to a point almost equal 
to New York State’s, even though 
weekly benefits paid the injured worker 


in New Jersey are substantially less 
than those paid under the New York 
State program. Maximum benefit rate in 


New York is $50 a week, compared with 
$40 in New Jersey. 

Mr. Shaw said the New Jersey em- 
ployer ten years ago paid less than 50 
cents for workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, compared with $1 in New York 
State. Today, the New Jersey cost is 
more than 95 cents, compared with the 
New York State dollar. 

Texas: A recommendation by its ac- 
tuarial staff that workmen’s compensa- 
tion rates paid by Texas industry be 
increased an average of 2.6% next year 
was recently taken under advisement by 
the State Board of Insurance. 

Chiei Actuary Angus McDonald said 
the increase would amount to aout $3 
million in premiums over the present 
total of $122 million. The recommenda 
tions were made at the annual statewide 
hearing on workmen’s compensation 
rates, preliminary to fixing rates for 
1961. 

Recommended by the staff were the 
following increases: Manufacturing, 
3.3%; contracting, 4.1%; oil, 0.7%; and 
all other, 2.2%. 

Several factors were responsible for 
the staff recommendations that the sates 
be increased, according to Mr. McDonell. 
He said they included: Increased severity 
of accidents ; higher hospital costs and 
attorneys’ fees; and an increase in the 
maximum weekly compensation for in- 


jured workers from $25 to $35 and 
removal of the limit for medical pay- 
ments 


In other action, the board heard 
requests from counsel for insurance com- 
panies that special rates be established 
for assigned risks, persons unable to 
obtain normal coverage because they 
present a greater risk. 

Charles M. Babb, an attorney 
senting the assigned risk rr charged 
that the board had ignored a legislative 
mandate in not fixing a ve Be rate for 
assigned risks, where losses are higher. 

He noted that the legislature had 
passed a special statute on assigned 
risks, setting them apart from others 
covered by workmen’s compensation. 
However, he said, this law is being 
ignored and the assigned risk rate figur e c* 
as a part of the general rate structu 

“The legislature said to set these as- 
signed risks apart and not burden the 
general public with them,” Mr. Babb 
asserted. “It said to make those who have 
this problem pay their own way, and to 
make rates on assigned risks that will 
cover costs and assure a profit to the 
companies in the assigned risk pool.” 

Washington: A proposal by the Seat le 
City Council to change Washington’s 
state industrial insurance program would 
increase the cost of the program to all 
Washington cities and counties, it was 
asserted by A. L. Wilie, industrial in- 
surance supervisor for the State Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries. He said 
all municipalities, including Seattle, would 
pay higher premiums into the program 
for at least two years. 

“After that,” he said, “the cost could 
go either up or down, depending on the 


repre- 


accident records of the municipalities but, 
based on past experience, would probably 
’ 


go up.’ 


Bowser of Zurich Will 
Retire December 31 


RICHARDS MANAGES N.Y. OFFICE 


Deputy U.S. Manager Bowser Spent 36 
Years With Company; Waters Will 
Assist Richards in New York 
William E. Bowser, deputy U. S. man- 
ager of Zurich-American Companies, in 
charge of New York 
retire December 31 

service. 

Roland P. Richards, resident secretary 
in New York, will assume responsibility 
for New York office man: agement on that 
date. He will be assisted by Richard J. 
Waters, resident assistant secretary, who 
will have primary responsibility for sales 
and marketing, fire, and boiler and 
machinery. 

Mr. Bowser began his career with 
Zurich-American in Chicago in 1924 as 
a clerk in the history department. He 
then moved into underwriting operations, 
becoming supervising underwriter in 
1938, assistant superintendent of under- 
writing in 1941 and superintendent of 





operations, will 
after 36 years of 


underwriting in 1942, On January 1, 1950, 
he was named assistant U. S. manager 
responsible for underwriting. Then on 
April 1, 1956, he was made deputy USS. 
manager and transferred to New York 
City to head the operations there. 


Served With F.B.I. 


Mr. Richards has been in the i insurance 
business since 1933, with the exception of 
five years during World War II when 
he served with the F.B.I. He came to 
Zurich-American from the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity and in 1954 be- 
came assistant manager of the claim 
department in New York. In June, 1956, 
he became manager of the department 
and in December, 1958, was appointed 
assistant secretary. Mr. Richards was 
named resident secretary in New York 
in August, 1960. 

Mr. Waters joined Zurich-American in 
January, 1957, as a sales representative 
in Fresno, Calif. His background includes 
work with the Oregon Rating bureau and 
with National Union Fire Insurance Co. 
in Washington and California. In May, 
1958, he was named Seattle branch man- 
ager and on August 1, 1960, he was 
transferred to New York and named 
resident assistant secretary 





WILLIAM E. 


BOWSER 


_His comments came after the Seattle 
City Council | adogted a resolution asking 
that a special workmen’s compensation 
category be established for cities of more 
than 150,000 population. Such a category 
would include Seattle, Spokane and 
Tacoma, 

It was contended by the Seattle of- 
ficials that their city is paying too much 
for what it gets out of the program in 
benefits to injured workmen and_ the 
survivors of employes killed in on-the- 
job accidents. 

Mr. Wilie said municipalities 
are listed and pay premiums under a 
separate category. Generally, he said, 
municipal rates are lower than for com- 
parable positions in private industry. 
Seattle rates are about one-half the 
maximum for the class, he added. 

Setting up a special classification for 
the state’s three largest cities, he con- 
tinued, would spread the total category 
cost to a smaller group and result in 
increased cost to each municipality in 
that group. As for the three large cities, 
he said, the base rate would be set high 
for the first two years to build up a 
reserve with which to meet claims. 

Ens Brien, supervisor of the 
budget and fiscal section in the labor 
department, agreed with Wilie that the 
premium rate after the first two years 
was more likely to go up than down. 
Mr. Wilie said the department may hold 
a public hearing to explain to city and 
county officials exactly what the Seattle 
proposal would mean to other munici- 
palities in dollars and cents. 

Seattle officials, in requesting the 
special category, said they could get 
cmmanehle benefits for city employes 
through a private insurance firm at 


already 


ROLAND P. RICHARDS 


Universal iia Ins. Co. 


Chairman F, Jannasch, Dies 


Fred H. Jannasch, president of the 
Jannasch Insurance Agency of Gary, Ind. 
and chairman of the board of Universal 
Automobile Insurance Co. of Indianapolis 
died in Gary. 

He had been a prominent 
figure in Indiana for almost 50 years. 
He started his career as an agent for 
the Aetna Life and later headed the in- 
surance departments of the Commercial 
Trust Co. and Calumet Securities Co. 
both of Gary until 1938. At that ‘ime he 
formed the Jannasch Insurance Agency, 
presently one of the largest agencies in 
Indiana. 

He was instrumental in starting Uni- 
versal Automobile Insurance Co. in order 
to provide a market for the non-standard 
automobile risks in Indiana. He served 
as executive vice president of this com- 
pany until becoming chairman of the 
board in August of this year. He was 
also past president of the Indiana Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and the 
Gary Insurance Board. 


insurance 


sabiaaibittay: less cost. 

They said one firm offered comparable 
benefits for a premium ranging from 
$598,780 to $1,075,010 for a five-year 
period, compared to the $1,100,442 pre- 
mium the city paid for state coverage 
during the 1959-60 period. 

Mr. Wilie expressed doubt that a 
private firm could provide all the benefits 
available under the state program, in- 
cluding liberal re-opening clauses, choice 
of physicians, and in some cases, un- 
limited benefits. 
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Speno Bill Restricts 
Cancelling by Cos. 

OF AUTO LIABILITY POLICIES 

N. Y. Senator Will Introduce Measure 


January 4; Designed to Prevent Un- 
reasonable, Arbitrary Cancellations 





State Senator Edward J. Speno, Re- 
publican of Nassau County, N, Y. chair- 
man of the Joint Legislative Committee 
on Motor Vehicles and Traffic Safety, has 
pre-filed a bill which deprives insurance 
companies of the right to cancel auto 
liability policies except for seven specific 
reasons. The bill will be formally in- 
troduced in the New York legislature 
on January 4, 1961. 

Senator Speno said the bill “prevents 
unreasonable and arbitrary  cancella- 
tions,” and is the basic solution to the 
cancellation problem. 

“T will ask the Republican leadership 
in Albany to put their full weight be- 
hind the bill and incorporate it into their 
1961 legislative program,” he said. 

This bill, which is more restrictive on 
insurance companies than a similar but 
unsuccessful bill introduced by Senator 
Speno late in the 1960 session, benefits 
from an additional nine months of con- 
sultations with insurance companies, the 
State Insurance Department, legislators 


and hundreds of aggrieved members of 
the public. 


George Kline Outlines Objections 


The most recent discussion between 
Senator Speno and an insurance exec- 
utive took place last week in Mr. Speno’s 
Mineola office with George H. Kline, 
vice president and general counsel of the 
Allstate, who came on from Chicago to 
outline his objections to the bill in a 
two-hour conference with the Senator. 

Mr. Kline had previously testified that 
his company’s new five-year policy, can- 
cellable only for pre-stated reasons, “was 
conceived as a direct result of, and 
substantially modeled after Senator 
Speno’s 1960 bill.’ 

Until its new policy was established 
last June, Allstate had been one of the 
worst offenders among insurance com- 
panies with regard to unreasonable 
cancellations, according to Senator Speno. 
He said that the majority of 204 valid 
complaints which he received during the 
last legislative session from New York 
auto-owners were directed against the 
Allstate. 

Senator Speno said that his bill esti ib- 
lishes what he considers to be a “fair 
relationship between the public’s need 
for auto insurance, as mandated by law, 
and the equities of insurance companies 
as private enterprise.” 


Seven Reasons in Cancelling Allowed 


The seven reasons for which companies 
may cancel under the bill are: Non- 
payment of premiums; fraudulent mis- 
representation on insurance applications; 
conviction for a felony during or within 
36 months of policy issuance; suspen- 
sion or revocation of an operator's license 
during the policy term; failure to have 
paid the full premiums on a former 
policy; failure to comply with the auto- 
mobile inspection law; and subjection to 
epilepsy or heart attacks. 

A policy could not be cancelled on the 

basis of the last category where the 
insured is able, within 15 days of noti- 
fication, to produce certificates from two 
physicians testifying to his unqualified 
ability to drive. 
_ The 1960 bill included an eighth reason 
for cancellation which Senator Speno 
has eliminated—conviction for a moving 
traffic violation. 

He explained that in addition to its 
major purpose—giving the car-owner 
coverage for the full policy term for 
which he has contracted—he believes 
that the law will also increase the per- 
centage of renewals. Policies which 
would have been cancelled for any of the 
capricious reasons such as a traffic ac- 
cident will stay in effect, forcing the 





Samuel C. Waugh Named 
To General Re. Board 


Samuel C. Waugh has been named 
a director of General Reinsurance Corp., 
it is announced by James A. Cathcart, 
Jr., chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer. 

Mr. Waugh has been president of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington 
since his presidential appointment in 
1955. He had previously been Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
(1953-55), Deputy Under Secretary of 
State (1955), and United States Alternate 
Governor to the International Monetary 
Fund and International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (1953-55). 

In 1958, Mr. Waugh, as Special Am- 
bassador, accompanied Vice President 
Nixon on his visit to South America. 

Before assuming his responsibilities in 
government, Mr. Waugh spent many 
years in the private banking industry. He 
is presently on leave as director of the 
First Trust Company of Lincoln, Ne). 
and the Citizens State Bank of that city. 





Zurich Advances Dezell 


Zurich-American Companies have pro- 
moted and transferred John F. Dezell, 
Jr., Cleveland sales representative, to 
superintendent of sales in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Dezell joined Zurich-American in 
February, 1960 as a sales representative 
in Cleveland. His background includes 
five years with Home Insurance Co. in 
Cleveland, eight years with Fidelity and 
Deposit of Maryland in New York City 
and a year with Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity in New York City. 





Boston Agency Advances 3 


Two new vice presidents and a new 
executive vice president have been an- 
nounced by the Boston insurance agency 
of Boit, Dalton & Church, according to 
senior partners Frederic C. Church and 
Charles C. Hewitt. The new vice presi- 
dents, both formerly secretaries with the 
agency, are Richard B. Learnard and 
Leon W. Buttrick. Edwin R. Johnson, 
formerly a_ vice president, has been 
named executive vice president. 





NAME MURPHY F. & S. MANAGER 


Appointment of John Murphy as man- 
ager of the fidelity and surety depart- 
ment has been announced by President 
H. M. Mountain of the Aetna Insurance 
Co. He succeeds Secretary Edward S. 
Crookes who will retire early next 
year. 

A native of ‘Hartford, Mr. Murphy is 
a graduate of W esleyan University. Be- 
fore joining the Aetna in 1954, he was 
superintendent of the bond department 
in the Texas office of one of the large 
casualty companies. 


companies to make a fuller evalution of 
“righty. 

The bill completely rules out cancel- 
lations because of involvement in an 
accident (the major cause at present); 
old age; military service; the fact that 
persons under 25 are in the family and 
presumably may use the car, or a high 
loss ratio by the insured’s broker. He 
also said cancellations sometimes occur 
when a company drops a broker’s entire 
liability file because the broker does not 
carry enough fire, life or other types of 
insurance more profitable to the com- 
pany. These five reasons for cancella- 
tion have been the major cause of 
inequities. 

Senator Speno said that other legis- 
lative proposals concerning the cancella- 
tion problem have been too lenient, too 
restrictive on the insurance companies 
or financially unworkable. He rejected 
the creation of a board of review for 
all insurance cancellations which would 
cost the taxpayers at least $100,000 a 
year and, in his opinion would be inef- 
fective. 


















































from G.F.&C! 


All of the folks at G.F.&C. 
Send you a greeting sincere: 


A truly Joyous Christmas to all, 


And a Happy and Peaceful New Year! 


GENERAL FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


® 


Home Office: 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Newark Pittsburgh 


Lexington, Ky. Minneapolis 


Jacksonville and Coral Gables, Fla., Ruston, La. 
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Insurance Shares Trends of 1960 Evaluated 


Hurricane Donna Seen as Making the Difference Between Brilliant and Good Fire-Causalty 


Stock Year; Growing Application of Higher Rates; Greater Selectivity, 


Lower Costs Turning “Red” Figures into “Black”; New 


As with the sleezy Parisian guide 
loitering near the Cafe de la Paix, “bad 
girls” have come into the lingo of the 
insurance share markets. Only this year 
it was “bad girl”—Hurricane Donna— 
in what is virtually a 4-6 year cycle, 
1960, 1954, 1950, 1944, 1938. Donna made 
the difference between a brilliant and a 
good fire-casualty stock year. 

Through Labor Day the performance 
had been brilliant. At long last insur- 
ance share owners could point with 
pride while such favorites as Home, 
Aetna, Great American, Continental Cas- 


ualty made all-time highs. Meanwhile 
the high flying electronics were falter- 
ing and declines of 40-50% in the gen- 


eral list were not uncommon, The Soar- 
ing Sixties seemed true only as far as 
insurance shares were concerned. 

Came the rains and wind on September 
11-13 and insurance shares dropped pre- 
cipitously. Perhaps the loss was not as 
great as in 1954 or as first estimated. But 
at close to $100 million it was still suffi- 
cient to clobber third quarter statements 
and probably wreck second half as well. 
Fire-casualty stocks have still done bet- 
ter than the general market, off 1% for 
the first ten months versus a drop of 
11% for Standard & Poor’s 500 stocks. 
Furthermore at this writing renewed 
buying has entered the group. The year- 
end might even find the fire and casualty 
shares ahead for 1900. 


Significance of Underwriting Turnabout 


Of course, it has been improved 
underwriting results which caused the 
turnabout. Many first half year reports 
were positively brilliant. Drops in com- 
bined ratios of 6-7 points were not un- 
usual, say from a 4 point loss to a 3 
point pene, Traditionally the first half 
is not the best for property underwrit- 
ing. Furnaces overheat during the cold 
winter months and driving conditions 
are hazardous. Underwriting profits 
thrive best during the summer and 
autumn. A red tab by the end of June 
may therefore not be too bad. 

However, in 1960 the majority of fire 
and casualty companies were actually in 
the black during the first six months. 
The good news began to spread, A 
talk in mid-May before a noontime meet- 
ing of the Insurance Society of New 
York on “The Bull Market in Insurance 
Stocks” brought forth a capacity crowd. 

What caused the underwriting turn- 
about? The cessation of inflation (for 
the time being) was probably the single- 
most cause. With steel operating at 50% 
of capacity and with aluminum, copper, 
paper and almost any commodity that 
might be mentioned running “out of the 
ears” there seems little upward pressure 
on replacement costs. The trend-from- 
fins and the compact cars helped too. 
So did the growing talk of putting auto 
liability claims on a schedule basis such 


Merit Rating Plans a 


‘actor, loo 


By SHELBY CuLLom Davis 
Managing Partner, Shelby Cullom Davis & Co., New York 


Specialists in Insurance Stocks 


as workmen’s compensation. Some at- 
torneys contributing to these ever spiral- 
ling settlement began to think 
about the dangers of killing the goose 
that laid the golden egg. There was some 
easing in claim severity from that score. 
“Three Horsemen” Turning the Tide 

Most of all, however, was the growing 
application of the time-honored three- 
fold medicine: Higher rates, greater 
selectivity and lower costs. Always in 
the past have these “Three Horsemen” 
eventually turned the tide although 
patience has usually been required. 
Changes in all three—rates, selectivity 
and costs—bear fruit slowly. But like 
the wheels of the Gods, they grind ex- 
ceedingly fine! 

Investors in insurance shares also 
took heart in the introduction of new 
automobile rating plans in 19 states. 
Whatever headaches they may have 
caused the industry, they have met with 
considerable public approve il, particularly 
those car drivers receiving the credits. 
Those surcharged have an incentive to 
drive more carefully in order to lower 
their auto insurance costs. Latest reports 
are that many good drivers, with “clean” 
records, are deserting the deviating or 
“cut-rate” carriers for their former in- 
surance companies whom they have left 
in recent years because of price. 

The power of solicitation on the part 
of agents is still strong. While investors 
still wonder whether the system of 
credits and surcharges will prove actu- 
arially sound, they are encouraged that 
the insurance business is doing independ- 
ent thinking and experimenting in new 
marketing and pricing methods, 

Cos. Pressured to Arrest Direct 

Writer Growth 


Institutions with substantial 
in insurance shares have made known 
their views that the companies which 
they own must do something to arrest 
the growth of the direct writers. These 

savvy’ investors point out that the 
price spread between the old and new 
method of marketing property insurance 
has grown too large. Consequently they 
favor changes in marketing methods, 
such as direct billing, continuous policy, 
reduced acquisition cost, cash with signed 
application. 

The new rating plans of the National 
Bureau members and other companies 
seem clearly designed to help the “aver- 
age” company which has been receiving 
only an average price for substandard 
risks. Now these companies are per- 
mitted to surcharge these risks. Com- 
panies which, on the other hand, have 
pursued selective and successful under- 
writing policies all along will not be 
helped as much. It was no surprise, 
therefore, for such successful under- 
writers as General America Corp. of 
Seattle, whose Safeco spearheaded the 
new rating and marketing methods six 


costs 
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years ago, and Government Employees 
Insurance Co. of Washington, D. C., to 
be neglected by investors during the 
first half of 1960. Their earnings, further- 
more, fell below a year ago. Ohio Cas- 
ualty, another notable underwriter, made 
no progress. 

This is the first time in several years 
that the market has not favored the top 
underwriters. Apparently it thought that 
they had “gone about as far as they 
could go!” 

Notable Mergers in 1960 

Particularly noteworthy in 1960 in the 
merger field were the decisions of three 
well managed smaller companies to cast 
in their lot with larger ones. Kansas 
City Fire & Marine has agreed to go in- 
to Glens Falls, Great Northern Insurance 
of Minneapolis into Federal and Illinois 
National Insurance of Springfield, IlIli- 
nois, into New Hampshire Insurance. 

Massachusetts Bonding was in the 
news constantly this year. First of all, 
30% of its stock was acquired by certain 
Worcester, Mass. interests, reportedly 
affiliated with State Mutual Life. When 
this deal apparently ran into stumbling 
blocks as to legality, the bulk of stock 
was sold to Hanover Fire. Hanover and 
Massachusetts Bonding then announced 
that plans were being worked out for an 
eventual combination. In early November 
Hanover broke off negotiations but they 
were resumed late in the month when 
“differences” were patched up. 

New Amsterdam Casualty has rivaled 
Massachusetts Bonding in merger prom- 
inence. Security-Connecticut of New 


Haven in June offered 1% of its shares 
for each share of New Amsterdam, al- 
though this offer was never transmitted 
to New Amsterdam’s stockholders. Fi- 
delity & Deposit, a Baltimore neighbor, 
announced that it would seek New Am- 
sterdam’s hand and it was readying a 
proposal. This proposal never saw the 
light of day, rumor having it that it 
would not have been strong enough to 
compete with the Security-Connecticut 
offer. 

Home of New York then entered the 
marriage sweepstakes and both its direc- 
tors and those of New Amsterdam ap- 
proved an exchange of shares on a share 
for share basis following a 10% stock 
dividend to the Home’s stockholders. 
Since both Home and New Amsterdam 
had roughly equivalent net worth of $96 
per share at the end of 1959 (bonds at 
amortized value), such a proposal meant 
that the exchange was on the basis of 
net worth less 10% for the New Amster- 
dam stockholders. Since New Amster- 
dam had an adjusted overall loss of 74 
cents per share last year compared with 
an overall profit for Home of $4.70, such 
an exchange seemed reasonable from the 
standpoints of these two companies 

Security-Connecticut | still intends to 
pursue its suit, however, and money may 
talk the loudest, Security’s 1% shares 
at recent market of $58 is the equivalent 
of nearly $73 per share for the New 
Amsterdam stockholders, compared with 
about $54 from the Home’s offer. Excit- 
ing, if indeed not happy, days are here 
again! 

Best Performers of 1960 


Among the best fire performers for 
the year were (at current writing) Se- 
curity-Connecticut up 36%, Kansas City 
Fire & Marine up 31%, Merchants up 
19%, Aetna up 14% and Reliance up 12%. 
Among the casualty shares Pacific In- 
demnity led the parade up 41%, Conti- 
nental Casualty was up 10% and Aetna 
Casualty also up 10%. Lack lustre per- 
formers among the fire stocks included 
National Fire off 25%, General America 
Corp. off 23%, Republic of Dallas off 
15% and Northwestern National of Min- 
neapolis and Providence Washington 
both off 14%. Among the casualty shares 
Standard Accident dropped the most by 
25%, Trinity Universal and American 
Fidelity & Casualty both were off 21% 
and Ohio Casualty was off 17%. 

The year was also notable in that no 
major insurance company raised new 
capital. Possibly some might have come 
to the capital market in the autumn, but 
after Donna it would probably have 
been too little and too late. If under- 
writing is in gear in 1961 and the com- 
panies desire to add considerable pre- 
mium volume, then recourse may be had 
to the capital markets to strengthen 
capital positions. 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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Advance Data Processing: A Factor In 
The Top Executive's Long-Range Planning : 


By Epwarp H. DinngEGAN 
Vice President, O’Toole Associates Incorporated, 


Queens Village, New York 


In our firm we use the term “advanced 
data processing” so as to include in its 
meaning both IDP and EDP. That is to 
say, the data processing system may 
involve some type of electronic hard- 
ware, large or small; it may involve 
equipment no more advanced than com- 
mon-language machines; it may require 
the use of only conventional machines 
and equipment; or perhaps, as is more 
often the case, it may require all of these 
types of machines and equipment, in 
combination. 


Long-Range Planning: This term we 
apply to the forward programming of a 
company’s activities for periods from 
three to ten years beyond the date on 
which the plans are formulated. 


A part of General Top Management 
Planning: As we see it, any executive 
thinking about advanced data processing 
—especially if it involves the purchase 
or rental of heavy electronic hardware— 
cannot be disassociated from the com- 
pany’s general forward planning. Quite 
apart from the expense element involved, 
there is the need to consider the lines 
and kinds of business the company will 
be writing in the future; the transaction 
volume that probably will result; the 
quality and quantity of clerical, specialist 
and executive manpower that will be 
needed; in some cases, the question of 
centralization or decentralization, which 
enters into the picture; the expected 
demand for managerial reporting and 
control information, and a number of 
other similar and related factors. 


Problem Merits Top Executive Attention 


The point we should like to emphasize 
is that the application of electronic 
equipment to the work situation is not 
a purely technical problem. In view of 
the long-range operational implications 
inherent in such a step, we believe it is 
the most basic type of administrative 
decision; one which well merits the care- 
ful consideration of the top executives 
in any company, large or small. 

When embarking upon a consideration 
of an advanced data processing program, 
it is essential to ask a single basic ques- 
tion: “How should we proceed to or- 
ganize for an advanced data processing 
program ?” 

In our own experience as management 
consultants to insurance companies, we 
have found that a thorough review and 
maximum improvement of a company’s 
present operations is the best approach. 
For unless a company is basing its com- 
puter decision on the cold hard facts 
of comparative costs, actual data process- 
ing requirements, and probably future 
performance needs, it may well be that 
actual results will prove to be quite disap- 
pointing, This has occurred in a number 
of cases where this type of careful 
preliminary study was not done in ad- 
vance of the computer installation. 

The Goals And The Problems: Keep 
in mind that the basic goals in the estab- 
lishment of an advanced data processing 
system, from an executive standpoint, are 
those of expense reduction, work simpli- 
fication and an expansion of managerial 
control. a 

The Top Executive Approach: Within 
the past few years we have noted that 
top executives are taking more personal 
interest and participation in the consi- 
derations being given to these matters in 
their companies. The method that most 
of these executives favor is a careful 
analysis of the overall operations as a 
basic first step. Then, with the result of 
such analyses before them, they are ina 


position to proceed to a consideration of 
what data processing system may be best 
suited to the company’s present and fore- 
seeable future needs. Further, the analy- 
sis of existing systems and procedures 
usually will enable a company to effect 
immediate and significant economies in 
its operations. 

All or most of a company’s impor- 
tant administrative operations must be 
brought under consideration when a 
major revision in data processing methods 
is being contemplated. When its opera- 
tions are being subjected to this type 
of review, it takes the broadest type 
of executive thinking and experience to 
arrive at judgments that effectively 
balance overall operating — efficiency 
against the needs and requirements of 
systems economy. 


Considerations to Keep in Mind 

The matter of company organization 
quite often is involved, with all of the 
attendant considerations of authorities, 
responsibilities and functional allocations. 
Generally speaking, the organizational 
pattern within the insurance industry 
today is such that the necessary func- 
tions are split up into various areas of 
responsibility : 

Underwriting (in one or more divi- 
sions), claims, sales (in one or more 
divisions), investment, accounting, etc. 
While coordination and control points 
exist, for the most part the activities 
within these functions are conducted es- 
sentially as individual operations within 
the general company pattern. 

This functional separation derives in 
part from the historic origins of the busi- 
ness; in part from the limitations which 
existed previously in data processing 
equipment; and in part from an evolved 
framework of organizational and admin- 
istrative thinking. This is with respect 
to what should be the proper functional 
distribution within the various activities. 
However, it is also true that this func- 
tional separation is due partly to some 
real limitations that exist and which 
should not be disregarded. These limita- 
tions may at times prevent the full 
realization of maximum “efficiency poten- 
tial,” in the narrow and commonly 
accepted definition of this term. 

Although these functional separations 
exist, there is also a constant flow of 
data between the divisions and depart- 
ments within a company. This flow and 
interchange creates certain relationships 
and interdependencies. While on the 
surface these functions and activities 
seem to be quite different, many of them 
do depend to a significant degree upon 
the same data and information, 


Three-Stage Program Advocated 

We advocate a three-stage program in 
the development of advanced data proc- 
essing methods. We believe that such a 
program will afford to any company the 
most effective, least expensive and most 
serviceable entry into this difficult field. 
It is as follows: 

1. Simplification of existing procedures, 


with the maximum use of convential 
tabulating equipment. 
2. Introduction of IDP (common- 


language) equipment and methods. 

3. Establishment of a computer-based 
EDP program. 

In actual practice, steps (1) and (2) 
frequently are combined, at least in part. 
And even with a computer, conventional 
and IDP equipment still will be needed 
in the great majority of cases. 

Through such a program, management 
can realize immediately the benefits of 
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increased effectiveness through improved 
systems and procedures. At the same 
time important operating economies often 
are obtained without any extensive out- 
of-pocket expense. These savings in 
operating expenses can be used to build 
up a “reserve”, so to speak, for the 
inevitably substantial out-of-pocket ex- 
penditures that accompany the ultimate 
installation of an electronic computer. 


In this way the company has in 
essence established a pay-as-you-go plan 
for its computer program. 

The removal of pressure for an im- 
mediate or short-term payout for the 
computer installation has another im- 
portant advantage. Relieved of such 
pressure, and knowing that top manage- 
ment is aware of the long-range implica- 
tions in its computer installation, the 
technical group can proceed more confi- 
dently in the deliberate application of 
only those operations to the computer 
which are properly subject to electronic 
data processing adaptation. 


Unless a three-stage program of this 
type is followed, poor results may be 
experienced. This is not only from the 
expense standpoint but also from the 
operational standpoint as well. 

Unfortunately, the magnitude of the 
commitment involved in even a small- 
scale EDP installation—when conversion 
costs are considered—is such that there 
is little opportunity to reverse the deci- 
sion should it be proved that the installa- 
tion was either premature or poorly 
conceived. Consequently, duplicative or 
unnecessary expense may have to be 
incurred for a number of years in the 
future, thus extending almost indefinitely 
the payout point for the computer opera- 
tion. 

This gradual approach to advanced 
data processing has a companion advan- 
tage to the company’s own personnel 
as well—both clerical and executive. 


Shock of Change is Cushioned 


By achieving the transition on an 
evolutionary basis—manual to mechan- 
ical; mechanical to IDP; IDP to EDP 
—the shock of change is cushioned. 
Employes become accustomed to working 
with more sophisticated equipment and 
methods without too great a disruption 
either in their work or personal attitudes. 

Further, when companies organize 
their data processing activities effectivelv 
on a combined conventional and IDP 
equipment basis, the possible savings to 
be achieved through the further step of 
an EDP installation usually are much 
less significant. Thus the objective of 
potential savings is reduced in favor of 
what we consider to be other important 
benefits. These are as follows: (1) More 
timely and more accurate data; (2) im- 
proved management planning and con- 
trol; (3) consolidation of files with 
respect to the accounts of insureds, 
agents and investments. 


Let me emphasize, at this point, that 
we firmly believe that a computer instal- 
lation should be required to “earn its 
keep.” This is an essential element in 
our thinking about computers. But it 
seems to us that the possible benefits 
of computers in terms of cost reduction 
have been somewhat overstated and over- 
emphasized; also that these other réal 
benefits have been understated and un- 
der-emphasized. Especially is this the case 
when we consider that approximately 
equal, or even superior, cost reductions 
can be achieved through means other 
than computer installation in all but the 
largest of insurance companies. 

Removed from the urgent pressures 
to justify the installation on the basis 
of saving alone, the technical group can 
work to achieve these additional benefits 
in a more orderly fashion. For, in the 
final analysis, the basic orientation of 
any decision to install an electronic com- 
puter should be just as much in the 
direction of how it will help the company 
to make money, as well as to how it 
will help the company save money. 

Such a “gradual” program should not 
delay unduly any company in its ap- 
proach t9 advanced data processing. For 
these “staves” are not so much an ex- 
pression of time as they are an expres- 
sion of accomplishment. If pressed for 
a statement as to the time span, we 
would expect that the average company 
should be able to accomplish all three 
stages of this program within a 2% to 
3 year period. 


Urges Conservative Viewpoint 


In closing I urge upon both top exec- 
utives and data processing technicians 
the adoption of a most conservative view- 
point in any approach to EDP systems 
installation, Only known factors should 
be considered. Unduly optimistic esti- 
mates of savings should be avoided. No 
credit should be taken for possible “wild 
blue yonder” applications. All financial 
figures should be based only upon those 
projects which the study group is certain 
can be accomplished. 

EDP systems can be productive of 
worthwhile savings. But the mere instal- 
lation of an EDP system is no sure 
guarantee that savings will result. In the 
Spring, 1959 issue of our firm’s publica- 
tion, “Management Briefs,” we reported 
upon a study that covered some 3,500 
installations of large, medium and small- 
scale EDP systems. On about 65% of 
these installations, the equipment had 
either produced little or no savings; or 
actually had added to clerical costs. Also, 
it seemed that there is a general tend- 
ency to under-estimate on three important 
points: Conversion costs; operating costs 
and the magnitude of the planning and 
control job involved in the changeover 
program. 

EDP systems hold great promise for 
us in our constant fight to hold the line 
on the administrative costs involved in 
the operations of the modern insurance 
company. But we will be able to take full 
advantage of the great advances possible 
to us through the installation of EDP 
systems only if we take the most analyt- 
ical and professional approach. 

Every step must prove its worth. At 
the same time it must set the stage for 
the advance to the next step forward in 
our never-ending campaign to improve 
and to progress. 





Sweeney and Sander Join 
Newhouse & Hawley in N. Y. 


Daniel J. Sweeney and Leon T. Sander 
have joined the New York office of New- 
house and Hawley, Inc. as capacity cas- 
ualty underwriters. 

A graduate of the School of Business 
of St. Peters College, Jersey City, N. J. 
Mr. Sweeney previously was associated 
with Zurich-American for four years in 
their executive training program. 

Leon T. Sander was formerly asso- 
ciated with Flynn, Harrison & Conroy. 
Prior to that he was employed by Zurich 
Insurance Co. He attended Brooklyn 
College and began his insuran~? career 
with Brown, Crosby & Co. in 1952 under 
their underwriting training program. 
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A. & S. Production Up 12 to 15% for 
10 Months; Company Results Analyzed 


In evaluating the A. & S. and hospital- 
ization premium and loss results, both 
individual and Group, for the first ten 
months of 1960 several significant trends 
stand out. First and foremost, production 
of business went ahead of 1959 by an 
estimated 12 to 15% overall. Again lead- 
ing in percentage of increase were the 
major medical and non-can guaranteed 
renewable lines. However, in connection 
with major medical, a number of the 
larger companies were forced to make 
further premium rate increases 
especially on Group major 


because 
experience, 
medical, has continued to deteriorate. 

Another well defined trend is the en- 
trance of more companies into the “over 
65” market and this has helped to swell 
production of individual A. & S. business. 
Experience on senior citizens has been 
generally favorable, too. Loss ratios are 
up several points on the individual lines 
but interestingly some of the large Group 
writers report improved experience with 
resultant lower loss ratios 

The year also witnessed entry of a 
sizeable number of companies into the 
“special class” market, i.e. im- 
paired risks. This has enabled the car- 
riers to bring coverage to people previ- 
outly classed as uninsurable. 


so-called 


Metropolitan Life Again in the Lead 


A total of 86 companies submitted their 
10-month results at our invitation. Top- 
ping the list is the Metropolitan Life 
whose written premiums up to Novem- 
ber 1 totaled $367,400, ahead by 8% as 
compared with the 1959 period. In order 
of their production ranking the next 11 
companies were the following: Aetna 
Life, The Travelers, The Prudential, 
Mutual of Omaha, Equitable Society, 
Continental Casualty, Bankers Life & 
Casualty, John Hancock Mutual Life, 
Occidental Life of California, Provident 
Life & Accident and New York Life. 

In the following tabulation of individual 
company results premiums, losses paid 
and loss ratio trends are set forth for 
these “first 12” companies and other 
high ranking premium writers: 

Metropolitan Life, (up 7%) reporting 
$367 400,000, indicated that $305,400,000 
was in Group A. & S. and major medical 
($53,800,000, up 18%). Overall production 
increase (including 10% on personal A. 
& S.) was 8%, the same percentage gain 
as a year ago for 10 months. Overall 
loss ratio was 82.7% compared with 83.8% 
for the 1959 period. Group loss ratio of 
87.6% was two points better. 

A breakdown showed these loss ratios 
—Group major medical, 89.7% nearly 
four points lower; Group A. & S.—87.3% 
nearly two points lower; personal lines 
ratio overall—53.3% as against 52.9% for 
the 1959 period. 

Aetna Life produced earned premiums 
of $299,992. 866 and net written premiums 
of $305,717,463 up to November 1 and 
with total losses incurred of $265,732,543. 
In the individual A. & H. category net 
paid premiums are 12.9% higher than 
those a year ago for same period. The 
corresponding increase for Group A. & S. 
business was 13.3%. Of the total the 
Group business on earned basis was 
$290,470,038 with losses incurred of $261,- 
848,243. 

During 1960 the Aetna was named the 
prime insurance carrier for the Federal 
employes health benefits act. Aetna’s 
share of the premiums and losses for 
this policy are included in aforementioned 
Group A. & S. total. The company ex- 
plains that this is one reason for the 
rather substantial increase made on 
Group business. 

The Travelers went ahead by over §$20,- 
000,000 to a total net premiums written 


of $266,440,445. Individual A. & 5S. pro- 
eae was up 5.5% to $27,241,267 while 

Group A. & S. volume totaled $241,199,- 
178, a gain of 10%. On both lines loss 
ratios in general were running slightly 
higher than those of 1959. 

The Prudential scored $237,600,000 in 
written premiums for ten months com- 
pared with $209,300,000 for the same 1959 
period. In the Group A. & S. category 
the writings totaled $148,200,000, a gain 
of 11%, with loss ratio of around 89%, 
down slightly. 

For individual non-can. and guaranteed 
renewable sickness and accident insur- 
ance the written premiums went ahead 
13% to a total of $62,000,000. Overall 
ratio is running about the same as in 
1959 which The Prudential then reported 
as “satisfactory.” 

Group and individual employe security 
program S. & A. premiums up to No- 
go 1 totaled $27,400,000, an increase 

f 31% over 1959. 

‘Mawel of Omaha, aiming for $232 mil- 
lion in premium income for the year, 
reached $185,367,055 (9% increase) by 
November 1 and reported “our goal for 
1960 seems well in reach.” Its score for 
individual A. & S. was $158,351,188, up 
$12,770,092, and for Group A. & S. the 
writings were $27,015,866, ahead by $2,- 
518,823. 

V. J. Skutt, president, points out that 
“the unusually good loss ratio we en- 
joyed last year is up about 3 points, 
partly because of our great increase in 
new business this year.” As to “over 65” 
business he remarks: “The enrollment 
results of the Senior Security coverages 
we are continuing to offer on a national 
basis have boosted our total of ‘over 65’ 
risks to 1,200,000.” 

Equitable Life Assurance Society, hit- 
ting a fast pace in its Group writings, 
reported total net premiums of $182,045,- 
000 compared to $166,866,149 a year ago. 
In its largest line, that of Group hospital- 
surgical-medical expense, writings topped 
$100,000,000, up 6%. Next largest line 
was posog Oy weekly indemnity, $41,950,000, 
also up 6%. Group major medical pre- 
miums were $31,345,000, up 28%. Indi- 
vidual major medical expense business 
totaled $1,755,000, up 8% 

The claim ratio on weekly indemnity 
business is two points lower than a year 
ago and on Group lines other than major 
medical the ratios are about the same as 
last year. Experience on Group major 
medical “continues to deteriorate at a 
rapid rate.” The Prudential plans a sub- 
stantial increase in rates for this cov- 
erage, effective January 1. Starting off 
1961 Equitable will issue its new indi- 
vidual non-can. disability income policies 
and certain substandard risks will be 
eligible. 

Continental Casualty, closing another 
big year, shows a production gain of 12% 
up to November 1, its written premiums 
being $151,814,514. Of this total $78,551,- 
552 was in ae A. & S., $35,172,344 in 
individual A. & S. , $37,050,129 in hospital 
business, eo $1, 040,489 in non-can. and 
guaranteed renewable. Overall loss ratio 
is up about 3% points, Vice President 
W. M. Foody, Jr. reports, with the in- 
dividual lines showing the more marked 
increase in loss ratio than the Group 
lines. Continental has been in the “over 
65” market since 1957 and its latest ven- 
ture in this area, its 5,000 Reserve policy, 
has been well received. 

Bankers Life & Casualty, reporting 
$104,718,925 in premiums and $66,959,853 
in claims, is slightly ahead in production 
for the first ten months. Hospitalization 
continues to be its largest line with $89,- 
617,494 in premiums and $55,326,827 in 
claims paid. Its major medical expense 
business, $625,084, compares with $421,- 
584 in the 1959 period. 

John Hancock Mutual Life gained sub- 
stantially in both Group and individual 
A. & §S., its ten-month score being $81,- 
110,700, compared with $72,053,700 a year 


ago. Group production (earned) was es- 
timated at $77,100,000 which includes $13,- 
800,000 of major medical expense and 
$25,700,000 of hospital expense business. 
Overall Group loss ratio is estimated at 
86.7%, down 1% from same period of 
1959, 

For individual A. & S. the total was 
$4,010,700 compared with $2,753,700 in the 
1959 period. Largest line was —- 
renewable hospital expense—$2,730,800 
Estimated loss ratio was 37%, up 6 points 
from 1959, 

Occidental Life of California is ahead 
by, nearly $5,000,000 over 1959, its net 
written premiums for ten months being 
be of which $70,627,240 is Group 
A. & S., up 5.6%. Guaranteed renewable 
A. & S., including commercial hospital- 
medical expense, totaled $3,931,881, up 
32.8%. Commercial A. & S. (time loss 
only) stood at $2,476,692, off about 344% 
from 1959. Non-can. and guaranteed re- 
newable A. & S. (time loss only) totaled 
$298,089, ahead by 56.8%. 


Loss ratios were as follows: Group 
A. & S., 87.3%, better; guaranteed re- 
newable A. & S., 42.1%, better; com- 


mercial A. & S., 44.1%, better; non-can. 
and guaranteed renewable, 20.6%, worse. 

Provident Life & Accident showed 
more than $3,000,000 gain in net pre- 
miums written up to November 1, re- 
porting total of $66,819,175 and $55,627,- 
980 in claims paid. In the 1959 10-month 
period its premiums were $63,182,450 and 
claims paid $53,209,113. 

The company has a seasoned outlook 
on “over 65” business based on 20 years’ 
experience in this field. By and large, 
its results on senior risks have been 
about as satisfactory as on any other 
type of hospital-surgical business, Vice 
President James E. Powell reports. 

New York Life soared to $60,100,000 in 
direct premims received for ten months, 
compared with $51,900,000 in the 1959 
period. Its Group A. & S. production 
was $50,000,000, up 16%. In the indi- 
vidual field its largest line was non-can. 
with $8,500,000 premium volume. Over- 
all gain in individual lines was about 
14%. Loss ratios are running about the 
same as in 1959, James T. P hillips, senior 
vice president and chief actuary, reports. 

Reserve Life of Dallas, slightly ahead 
for the year, reported $42,869,808 pre- 
miums written and $26,606,229 losses paid. 
In individual hospitalization, its largest 
line, the volume was $1, 321,410 ‘and 
losses paid of $25,716,367 for 62.2% loss 
ratio—about 3 points higher than in the 
1959 period. 

Washington National is ahead by $2,- 
283,584 or 6.1% for ten months, its total 
being $39,501,824. Overall loss ratio is 
up 9/10 of 1% over 1959 and in the past 
six years the loss ratio has gone up 8.3%. 
Vice President P. W. Watt reports 
“satisfactory loss experience” on “over 
65” business. Specifically, this is a senior 
disability loss of time policy, available 
only to risks 60-69 inclusive. The re- 
newal is optional, he explains, but the 
company continues these contracts on a 
“very liberal basis” where the individual 
is still actively employed. 

Continental Assurance shows nearly 
$4,000,000 gain for a 10-month total of 
$37,400,000. Individual A. & S. writings 
were about $1,900,000 and Group busi- 
ness is up to $35,500,000 with loss ratio 
running identically the same as a year 
ago. In 1960 the company started to 
write a family basic hospital policy and 
also entered the substandard field for 
non-can. disability income. 

Combined Group of Companies, report- 
ing 19.2% production gain, show net pre- 
miums written of $34,251,305 for ten 
oe with $10,760,229 claims paid for 

4% loss ratio. Its largest line is non- 
can. A. & S., $25,415,963 with $7,723,349 
claims paid. No major medical or Group 
A. & S. business is written. 

Liberty Mutual was ahead by $5,000,000 
as of November 1 when its Group net 
premiums written were $31,800,000. Of 
this total $5,000,000 was Group major 
medical, $10,300,000 Group hospital and 
$9,300,000 Group A. & S. Overall loss 
ratio was estimated at 91%, about 2 
points lower than a year ago. Major 


medical experience has improved, the 
Liberty reports, 


“primarily because we 


H. & S. Expense Policy 
Of Guardian Announced 


MADE RENEWABLE TO AGE 65 


Hospital Room and Board Paid on 
Expense Incurred Basis; Other 
Contract Features 
Guardian Life of America has intro- 
duced in most states a Hospital and 
Surgical expense policy providing flexible 
coverage at a range of benefit levels. The 
policy is guranteed renewable to age 
65, at which time it is convertible to a 
lifetime covet rage plan, without evidence 

of insurability. 

Under Plan A of the Guardian policy, 
daily hospital room and board coverage 
is provided on an “expense incurred” 
basis. For any single hospital confine- 
ment of up to 365 days, the amount 
charged by the hospital for room and 
board, up to the maximum daily limit 
provided in the policy, is paid. Per diem 
benefits of from $5 to $25 may be 
selected. 

Plan A also pays for miscellaneous 
hospital charges, up to 20 times the daily 
benefit limit. Combined room and board 
and miscellaneous charges are subject to 
a deductible: three times the daily limit. 
Plan A’s deductible does not apply to 
pregnancy coverage, which is ten times 
the daily room and board limit, regard- 
less of the actual length of stay, if 
pregnancy terminates in normal delivery. 
For multiple births or Caesarean section, 
the limit of payment is fifteen times the 
per diem room and board benefit. 

Under Plan B, a flat benefit for daily 
hospital room and board is paid, ac- 
cording to the benefit selected by the 
policyholder, and regardless of the actual 
expenses incurred, up to a total of 365 
days for each sickness or injury. Plan 
B, which has no deductible, does not 
include pregnancy benefits or benefits 
for miscellaneous hospital charges. Full 
coverage may be provided for under 
Plan A, Plan B, or a combination of 
both. 

Benefit Plan C, which may be pur- 
chased only in conjunction with one or 
both of the other plans of Guardian 
Hospital and Surgical expense policy, 
covers surgical and obstetrical fees. A 
new schedule of limits for major opera- 
tions, allowing for the purchase of higher 
maximum fees, is in effect. In addition. 
should a policyholder be hospitalized and 
not use his surgical benefit, he receives 
14% .. the ene fees limit per day, 
up to 30 days 





McCLINTOCK APPOINTED 

President M. R. Dodson has announced 
the appointment of Theodore T. Mc- 
Clintock as vice president, group and 
pensions, of Ohio National Life. Mr. 
McClintock had been associated with 
American United Life of Indianapolis 
as regional vice president, reinsurance. 





A. Y. BEAUPRE RETIRES AS V. P. 
A. Y. Beaupre has retired as vice 
president and manager of the commer- 
cial A. & H. department of Michigan 
Life of Royal Oak. Mr. Beaupre had 
been in the insurance business for more 
than 42 years and had been associated 
with Michigan Life since 1931. He will 
continue active as a consultant. 


have imposed coverage restrictions and 
rate increases.” 

American Casualty, in its best year to 
date, was close to $30,000,000 on No- 
vember 1, a gain of 21.2%, and expects 
to close the year with $36 million plus. 
Both individual and Group loss ratios 
are “slightly higher” for the year. Con- 
cerned over this rising trend, Vice Pres- 
ident A. H. Kessler sees rising medical 
costs as the chief headache. “They give 
every indicz ation of requiring more than 
a tightening in underwriting or changes 
in underwriting thinking,” he says. 

Note: The balance of our tabulation of 
premium and loss results will appear in our 
December 23 issue. 
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A. & 8S. Industry Closing 1960 in 
A Stronger Position Than a Year Ago 


Meets Challenge of Forand-type Bills but Must be Watchful 
Of Medical Care Moves by Kennedy Administration; 
Entry Into “Over 65” Market a Major Trend 


Despite the pressures in 1960 at the 
Federal level, largely brought about by 
Forand-type bills, the A. & S. industry 
will close this year in a stronger posi- 
tion than a year ago. The overall trend 
of the business has been positive and 
wholesome. Production, both in new and 
renewal business, will easily exceed that 
of 1959 by from 10 to 15%. Improve- 
ment in quality of protection provided 
in the wide range of policy contracts 
being issued is gratifyingly noticeable. 

One of the significant trends is the 
entry of more companies into the “over 
65” market. They have found, sometimes 
to their surprise, that experience on 
senior citizen coverage is as good as 
that at younger ages in some other A. 
& S. lines. This was revealed by speak- 
ers at the recent HIAA symposium on 
the subject, conducted during the 1960 
Individual Insurance Forum. The current 
feeling on over-age risks was well summed 
up at that gathering by Louis C. Morrell, 
executive vice president, Continental 
Casualty, a pioneer in the senior citizen 
market, who said: 

“There is a unique satisfaction when 
a public corporation can perform the 
dual task of substantially contributing 
to the solution of a massive community 
problem such as our senior citizens and, 
at the same time, look its stockholders 
in the face from a profit and loss stand- 
point.” 


Faulkner Sees Substantial Progress 


HIAA’s committee on continuance of 
coverage has done a major job in en- 
couraging all health insurers to embrace 
the principles that were endorsed by the 
TIAA at its special meetings in New 
York on December 8, 1958. Reporting 
“no letup in our efforts,” E. J. Faulkner, 
president, Woodmen Accident, & Life, 
who is chairman of this committee, told 
The Eastern Underwriter: “The surveys 
we have made this year encourage us 
in the belief that substantial progress 
is being made by most insurers in the 
implementation of these principles.” One 
of the most important of them is to make 
available to the public guaranteed re- 
newable contracts on a lifetime coverage 
basis. 

It is encouraging that non-cancellable 
and guaranteed renewable forms contint 1e 
to gain in popularity, thus assuring the 
desired higher degree of continuity of 
coverage. In addition, more and more 
of the Group health policies being issued 
carry provision for continuance of cover- 
age to retiring employes. 


Industry’s Eyes Are on President-elect 
Kennedy 


One of the biggest topics of conversa- 
tion in A. & S. industry circles since 
Election Day has been whether Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy will insist upon a 
fulfillment of the Democratic party’s 
platform pledge to finance medical care 
for the aged under Social Security. 
Although this is a major item in the 
Kennedy program (and it has health 


insurance leaders worried) it is felt that 
some members of Congress, particularly 
in the House where the Republicans 
picked up considerable strength, will be 
slightly more conservative as a result 
of the election results. One straw in the 
wind, so to speak, is the hint dropped 
the other day by House Ways and 
Means Chairman Mills. He told reporters 
that he would balk at pushing through 
the over-age program as part of the SS. 
structure, 

One A. & S. leader—Ardell T, Everett. 
second vice president of The Prudential 
—told this reporter that he was not 
overly concerned about this possibility. He 
pointed out that if Public Law 86-778's 
medical care section is adequately imple 
mented by the states in their matching 
funds program with the Federal Govern- 
ment, it may be helpful in stopvine 
further government intervention into 
voluntary health insurance. 

In his opinion, the industry should 
move steadily forward in its 1961 program 
to extend health care protection for 
over-age risks on a voluntary basis under 
both Group and— individual — policies. 
“Nothing should slow us up,” he em- 
phasized. 

Eugene Thore’s Appraisal 


Much food for thought on the 1961 
outlook in the Kennedy administration 
was provided in an address this week by 
Eugene M. Thore, vice president-gener: l 
counsel, Life Insurance Association of 
America, at the 54th annual meeting of 
LIAA. He senses that there has been a 
basic post-election shift in the “grand 
strategy” enunciated during the political 
campaign to the end that the Kennedy 
team will avoid open attack on the 
Republican-Democratic coalition and will 
concentrate on persuasion § in getting 
domestic bills enacted. 

Among those domestic bills, of course, 
is a Forand-type measure setting up 
medical care for the aged under the 
Social Security Act. Mr. Thore pointed 
to the “great difficulty” experienced by 
the health insurance people last vear in 
convincing the S. Senate that an 
additional Federal medical care plan was 
unnecessary. The Social Security ap- 
proach advocated by Mr. Kennedy was 
defeated 51 to 44. The method supported 
by Vice President Nixon was turned 
down 67 to 28. 

In the House, however, no vote was 
taken on a compulsory medical care 
plan, The Ways and Means Committee 
rejected the Forand bill, but the health 
insurers actually do not know how the 
House would vote on Forand-type legis- 
lation. “It is apparent,” said Mr. Thore, 
“that the new administration will face 
real hurdles in advancing its proposal in 
either body, and particularly in the 
House.” 


His overall conclusion with respect to 
this issue is that it is too fluid to offer 
a basis for either optimism or pessimism 
His reasoning: “In such a controversial 
question no one can predict results with 
certainty until the votes are counted. 
The personal insurance business must 
continue to press its position with vigor 
and conviction, bearing in mind that 


medical care for the aged is an emotional 
issue and is extremely sensitive from a 
public relations standpoint.” 

He gave well earned recognition to the 
Health Insurance Association of America 
for the effective way in which it has 
conducted its opposition to the Forand- 
type bill. 


Loss of Income Coverage Coming to Fore 


Many of the A. & S. executives inter- 
viewed in recent weeks by the writer 
on the past year’s trends expressed the 
conviction that a revival of interest in 
loss of income insurance is a “must” at 
this time especially when Federal agen- 
cies are questioning the ability of health 
insurers to cover adequately all segments 
of the American people. 

There is no question but that loss of 
income insurance has been relegated to 
a position of second importance. This is 
because of the enormous public interest 
in medical expense coverages. 

Two of the reasons for this interest 
are particularly significant, in the opinion 
of Jerome M. Powell, president, Loyal 
Protective Life. “First of all,” he points 
out, “hospitalization and surgery are 
dramatic, easily pinpointed in sales inter- 
views with the distinct possibility of 
breaking the financial back of almost 
any individual or family unless protected 
by insurance.” 

Secondly, he said that the specter of 
government take-over has united the 
health insurance industry with the pur- 
veyors of medical care. As a result, medical 
expense insurance has been continually 
liberalized, both in terms of maximum 
amounts and in terms of conditions and 
procedures covered. 

3ecause protection of income, the 
cornerstone of both A. & and life in- 
surance, is the breadwinner’s greatest 
problem, Mr. Powell and other company 
leaders feel strongly that a more ag- 
gressive job should be done in promot- 
ing its sale. The need for this is con- 
sidered so important by Gerald S. Parker, 

& H. secretary of the Guardian Life 
of America, that he urged: “One of our 
biggest educational jobs during the next 
few years should be the continual drama- 
tization of the primary need for income 
insurance. No company which sells the 
hospital-major medical coverages can 
overlook this necessity.” 

It seems a certainty, therefore, that a 
much bigger loss of time market will 
open up in 1961, and it will be even 
more attractive to producers and com- 
panies alike when plans are developed 
offering long benefit periods with con- 
currently longer elimination periods. 


Looking Ahead Production-wise 


Looking ahead production-wise, a Pa- 
cific Coast agency executive—Robert J. 
Stewart of West Coast Life—sees ‘a 
growing development in individual 
monthly indemnity interest and sales as 
compared to medical insurance coverage. 
Promotion, training and public demand 
should help turn the agent’s interest in 
this direction to a greater extent than 
at present. Companies will become more 
concerned with over-insurance as long 
term Group indemnity benefit periods 
become more common, and Federal-State 
disability programs expand. 

It is felt that there should be a grow- 
ing emphasis on meeting the need for 
disability income coverage and less em- 
phasis on renewal provisions of A. & S. 
contracts, a feature that has been mag- 
nified beyond its real significance today. 
As medical costs continue to increase, 
medical insurance premiums will have to 
climb, Perhaps deductibles can finally be 
recognized as the only way to economi- 
cally provide such coverage. 

One of the biggest problems to be 
solved by the industry is that of over- 
duplication of coverage and HIAA Gen- 
eral Counsel John Hanna was on the job 
at the recent Insurance Commissioners’ 
meeting with a long report, jointly filed 
with Artemas C. Leslie, legal consultant, 
Blue Cross Association, which dealt with 
“Relations of Earnings to Insurance 
Provisions.” On another page of this 
issue highspots of this report and sug- 
gestions made by Messrs. Hanna and 
Leslie are presented. 

The current belief is that if such dupli- 


” 


ELECT BELL VICE PRESIDENT 


Canadian Health Insurance Association 
Managing Director Named by State 
Mutual Life of Worcester 


W. Douglas Bell, managing director of 
the Canadian Health Insurance Associa- 
tion, has been elected a vice president of 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of 
America, 
H. Ladd Plumley, chairman of the 


board and president of State Mutual, said 
that Mr. Bell would serve as first as- 
sistant to senior vice president and gen- 
eral counsel Irving T. F. Ring. Mr. Bell 
will not assume his new duties in Wor- 
cester until the early part of next year. 

Employed for ten years by Paul Revere 
Life of Worcester as field representative, 
attorney, assistant counsel, and Canadian 
vice president and general manager, he 
resigned from Paul Revere Life in 1959 
to become managing director of the 
CHIA, an organization which represents 
117 life and casualty insurance companies 
operating in Canada. 

A native of Iowa, Mr. Bell graduated 
from Drake University in 1943. He was 
president of the student council there for 
two years, a member of the honor soci- 
ety, and was listed in “Who’s Who in 
American Colleges and Universities.” 
After World War II service as a com- 
missioned officer in the U. S. Navy 
Supply Corps, he attended Drake Uni- 
versity Law School. 

Mr. Bell received his Juris Doctor 
Degree from Drake in 1949. He is a 
member of the Bar in Iowa and Massa- 
chusetts, the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel, the Newcomen Society, 
and is listed in “Who’s Who in Canada.” 





cation of coverage can be eliminated, the 
A. & H. companies will not only help 
to control claim abuses, but also free 
excess premiums for purchase of higher 
limits or broader non-duplicate coverage. 


Major Medical Still Costly 


No line of A. & S. has been watched 
more closely in the past year than major 
medical expense, particularly by the 
large Group writing insurers. It’s sig- 
nificant that Metropolitan Life reduced 
its 1960 loss ratio (10 months) in this 
line four points (89.7% compared to 
93.4% in 1959) on $53,800,000 of busi- 
ness, up 18% over the ten months of 
1959. 

It’s no secret that unsatisfactory loss 
experience in major medical has forced 
the larger companies, in particular, to 
raise their premium rates and, in some 
instances, to impose coverage restric- 
tions. Be that as it may, sales of major 
medical have increased rapidly and the 
marketability of the product is gratifying 
to home office production departments. 


More Cos. in Substandard Field 


As a final trend, the market for sub- 
standard or “special class” risks is open- 
ing up with companies, both large and 
small, experimenting and more expected 
to do so in 1 

As an indication of the optimism felt 
by health insurers as the year 1961 ap- 
proaches Carl A. Ernst, director of the 
sickness and accident department of North 
American Life & Casualty and a leader 
in the International Association of 
Health Underwriters, spoke as follows: 
“Certainly 1961 will produce the largest 
volume of both commercial and non-can. 
loss of time business that the industry 
has ever experienced. This is predicted 
entirely on the amount of interest that 
the American public has today in medical 
care programs. The very adoption by the 
industry of the expression ‘health insur- 
ance’ in lieu of the old proverbial ‘acci- 
dent and health, sickness and accident, 
accident and sickness’ will place an em- 
phasis and concentration that will make 
both buyer and seller more conscious 
of the need for same.” 

W.E..¢C. 


NAME BURK ST. PAUL MANAGER 

Laurence A. Burk, formerly assistant 
manager of the Detroit branch of Con- 
tinental Assurance Co., Chicago, has been 
appointed manager of the St. Paul 
branch of the company. 
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Health Insurance Council in Action 


Has Accomplished Much Since Program of State Committees Was Launched in Effort 
to Create Atmosphere of Understanding and Cooperation with Medical 


The Health Insurance Council repre- 
sents the insurance industry in that vital 
complex which makes up the American 
system for providing medical care—a 
system which tod ay stands alone and 
unduplicated in the world—a_ system 
which depends, not on socialized medi- 
cine, but upon the private practice of 
medicine served by voluntary hospitals 
and financed by private (not govern- 
mental) voluntary (not compulsory) 
health insurance—a system which we 
fervently hope will continue. 

For its a statement of 
he Health Insurance Council 
ihestian: 

1. Confer and cooperate with 
concerned with health services 
ing voluntary insurance. 

2. Consider means for improving the 
effectiveness of voluntary insurance 

3. Compile and disseminate to such 
groups factual information concerning 
the extent and nature of health insurance 
coverages and related matters. 

But implicit in this statement is the 
very fundamental purpose—the real pur- 
pose—to develop and maintain a program 
of voluntary health insurance under 
which those who choose this means of 
financing will have available to them the 
best of medical care at a cost within 
their means. 

To develop and maintain such a pro- 
gram of voluntary health insurance, it 
is absolutely essential that the insur- 
ance industry achieve an atmosphere of 
understanding and cooperation with the 
providers of medical care—the cost of 
whose services we undertake to finance. 
In the absence of mutual understanding, 
it would be presumptuous for one group 
to assume such a relationship toward an- 
other. 

The insurance industry cannot be in- 
sensitive to the problems of the phy- 
sicians and hospitals for theirs obviously 
is the leading role. Much less can we be 
insensitive to the problems of our policy- 
holders who ultimately become the pati- 
ents of the physicians and hospitals. The 
development of principles of medical 
care must be the role of the medical 
profession. It is for the insurance in- 
dustry to develop health insurance cov- 
erages which are compatible with these 
principles of medical care in whatever 
manner they may evolve. 


purposes, 
has the 


groups 
regard- 


Need for Understanding, Cooperation 


This amosphere of understanding and 
cooperation can be brought about only 
through repeated contacts—face to face 
discussion—amongst the people con- 
cerned, Misunderstandings through lack 
of information could grow and become 
a major irritant, but through personal 
discussion can be readily eliminated. An 
understanding of health insurance prin- 
ciples enables hospital representatives 
and physicians to offer real assistance 
to their patients. Similarly, an under- 
standing of the problems of hospitals 
and physicians enables the insurance in- 
dustry to devise coverages and, of no 
little importance, administrative pro- 


Note: This article is based on views expressed 
recently by Mr. Killion at the First Eastern 
Regional meeting in Boston of Health Insurance 
Council. 


and Hospital Professions; Some Major Problems Loom 


Up as Result of Recent Reorganization 
of Blue Cross- AHA Relationship 


By Raymonp F. KILLion 


Second Vice President, Metropolitan Life and 
Chairman-Elect, Health Insurance Council 


cedures which best fit the practices and 
meet the convenience of the providers 
of medical service. Fundamental to 
achieving such an atmosphere must be 
a demonstrated willingness by all parties 
to make changes when improvement can 
be perceived. 

It was to strive for such an atmosphere 
of understanding and cooperation with 
members of the medical profession and 
representatives of hospitals that the 
Health Insurance Council embarked in 
1957 on its program of state commit- 
tees. The magnitude of the undertaking 
can be appreciated when it is noted that 
there are upwards of 195,000 practicine 
physicians and 5,300 voluntary general 
hospitals, each one of whom may be 
affected by the degree of success on the 
part of the insurance industry in pro- 
viding sound voluntary health insurance. 

This state committee program now has 
established committees in 49 states with 
more than 500 insurance company repre- 
sentatives in active participation. The 
individual state committee members are 
to be congratulated for their active 
dedication to this tremendous task of 
communication. Your performance in 
this all important area is the key to the 
future of voluntary health insurance. 

In the short time since its inception, 
much has been accomplished by the 
state committee program. There have 
been innumerable meetings with phy- 
sicians and hospitals at the local level 
throughout the countrv. The seminars, 
iointly sponsored by Health Insurance 
Council state committees and local 
pital associations, are an outstanding 
example of the accomplishments. Sim- 
ilarly, state committee cooperation with 


hos- 


members of the medical societies in es- 
tablishing review committees and hos- 
pital utilization committees have been 


noteworthy examples of constructive ac- 
tivity. 
But much remains to be done. 


New Relationship Between 
Blue Cross-AHA 


A major problem in our hospital re- 
lations should be anticipated as a result 
of the recent reorganization of the Blue 
Cross-American Hospital Association re- 
lationships. To describe the situation 
briefly, a national Blue Cross organiza- 
tion has now been formed which will as- 
sume the functions of the Blue Cross 
Association, the Blue Cross Commission 
and of Health Service. Incorporated. The 
American Hospital Association retains 
the approval program for hospital serv- 
ice plans, administration of the license 
agreement and protection of the Blue 
Cross mark, and responsibility for hos- 
pital-Blue Cross relations. The national 
Blue Cross organization will have repre- 
sentation on the board of trustees of the 
American Hospital Association as will 
AHA have representation on the gov- 
erning board of the new Blue Cross 
organization. At the council level of the 
American Hospital Association, a new 


Council on Blue Cross, prepayment and 
financing has been established with ap- 
proximately half the members to be 
Blue Cross representatives. 

A particular purpose of the national 
Blue Cross organization is, of course, to 
step up its competitive position in pro- 
viding hospitalization insurance for em- 
ployes of nationwide business organiza- 
tions. The insurance industry is, of 
course, prepared to cope with fair com- 
petition which is, after all a dominant 
characteristic within our industry. 

The problems with which we will be 
taced are to be found in the statements 
made by leading spokesmen for the 
Blue Cross organization and in particular 
in one of the statements of purpose of 
the new Council of the American Hos- 
pital Association which established its 
responsibility for relations between hos- 
pitals and Blue Cross plans, including 
the development at the national, re- 
gional and state levels of educational 
programs which recognize the mutuality 
of responsibility of plans and hospitals. 
Indications are that an intensive educa- 
tional and public relations program is 
planned. 

Such an educational program which 
purports to recognize the mutuality of 
responsibility of plans and hospitals can 
be expected to bring into our discus- 
sions with hospital representatives those 
elements of Blue Cross philosophy with 
which the insurance industry differs. Un- 
fortunately, an overly enthusiastic build 
up of the Blue Cross plans may be ex- 
pected to have its counterpart in a de- 
rogatory representation of the contribu- 
tion of the insurance industry in the field 
of voluntary health insurance. It will be 
the job of our state committees to 
strongly represent the views of the in- 
surance industry on these major dif- 
ferences in philosphy. 


Position of the Insurance Industry 


For example, on the question of the 
principle for Blue Cross reimbursement 
of hospitals, it is the position of the in- 
surance industry that any reimbursement 
formula s hould be such that the hospital 
is fairly reimbursed for the services 
which it provides to Blue Cross patients 
and, more specifically, that such a form- 
ula should not result in the subsidizing 
of one group of hospital patients by 
another. Any formula which requires 
a hospital to make up deficits resulting 
from inadequate payments on account 
of Blue Cross patients through over- 
charges to non-Blue Cross patients is 
inequitable. The insurance industry phil- 
osophy in this area will have support 
amongst most hospital representatives. 

In the competitive area judging by the 
comments of Blue Cross spokesmen, 
reference will undoubtedly be made to 
the alleged practice of canceling indi- 
vidual coverages by insurance companies. 
Our state committeemen may take pride 
in the fact that for companies repre- 


sented by the Health Insurance Council, 





RAYMOND F. 


KILLION 


cancellation of individual policies is non- 
existent for all practical purposes. In 
discussion with hospital representatives, 
we can point to the tremendous advance- 
ment that has been made in the develop- 
ment of coverages guaranteed renew- 
able for lifetime. 

The almost fanatical devotion of Blue 
Cross representatives to what is termed 
“community rating” will undoubtedly be 
a subject of their educational program. 
The principle of “community rating” 
is one which the insurance industry _ 
not support. It is our position that ‘ 
perience rating,” a principle under which 
each class of insureds is charged ac- 
cording to the experience to be ex- 
pected, is not only entirely equitable 
but also the only system which can 
ultimately prevail in free competition. 
“Community rating” as supported by the 
Blue Cross organization carries with it 
the seeds of monopoly and compulsion. 
The ultimate, of course, is government 
control since neither monopoly nor com- 
pulsion can exist otherwise. 

The hospital admissions and_ benefit 
identification systems will require con- 
stant vigilance on the part of our state 
committees. In the interest of our in- 
sureds and as an aid to hospitals in re- 
ceiving reimbursement for their services, 
every effort must be made to see that 
these systems work smoothly. 


Ask for No More Than Just Recognition 


In our discussions with hospital repre- 
sentatives, we should be mindful of the 
tremendous contribution made by the 
Blue Cross organization in the financing 
of hospital care. They have our re- 
spect. On the other hand, it should be 
strongly emphasized that the insurance 
industry has also made a tremendous 
contribution in the field of hospital ex- 
pense insurance and we ask for no more 
than just recognition:: 

There is another aspect in this rela- 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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Program Ready for 
AAUTI at St. Louis 


BICKLEY ANNOUNCES SPEAKERS 


Lead-off Session Dec. 28 to Feature 
E. J. Faulkner and O. D. Dickenson on 
Programming Health Ins. Benefits 


The complete program for the annual 
meeting of the American Association 
of University Teachers of Insurance, St. 
Louis, Dec. 27-29, has been announced 
by Dr. John S. Bickley, University of 
Texas, program chairman. 

Starting with an executive committee 
meeting the afternoon of December 27, 
the program embraces a CPCU-CLU 
breakfast meeting the next morning 
followed by three main topics of dis- 
cussion as follows: 

“Potential Innovations in 
Practices,” H. H. Irwin, Wayne, 
sity, chairman 

Papers: “Variable Coverage,” by R. I. 
Mehr, University of Illinois, and Gordon 
R. Jordan, first vice president and ac- 
tuary, Southland Life 

“Programming Health Insurance Bene- 
fits” ~y O. D. Dickerson, Florida State 
University, and E. J. Faulkner, pres:- 
dent, Woodmen Life & Accident. 
Theory of Market- 
ing Tangible Marketing of 
Insurance” by Victor Gerdes, New York 
University, chairman 


Insurance 
Univer- 


“Application of the 


Goods to 


Papers: Warren N. Cordell, vice pres- 
ident, A. C. Nielsen Co.; Robert B. 
Miner, Ohio State University, and Ray- 


mond Johnson, vice president, New York 
Life 

At the luncheon, the presiding officer 
will be Davis W. Gregg, president, Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters chair- 
man. The presidential address will be 
given by J. Edward Hedges, Indiana 
University. 

Afternoon and Evening Program 


Leading off the afternoon session will 
be the subject, “Changing Industrial 
Relations Concepts and Their Impact on 
Pensions and Group Insurance” with W. 
T. Beadles, Illinois Wesleyan as chair- 
man, 

Formal papers will be presented by the 
following: Jerome Pollack, program con- 
sultant, Social Security Department, 
United Auto Workers of America, with 
Michael T. Wermel, University of 
Hawaii, as discussant. 

“Current Studies in 
Adam, Temple University, 

Papers: “Workmen’s 
Insurance Company 
Arthur Williams, University of 
sylvania 

we iquidation of Insurance Companies in 
Pennsylvania” by Archie Nichols, Butler 
University. 

“Creditor’s Right in Life Insurance” by 
Stuart Schwarzschild, Georgia State 
College of Business Administration. 

The evening session will features “Re- 
view of Current Research Projects” with 
Mr. Adams, as chairman. 

Papers: “Some Comments on the Prob- 
lem of Measuring the Macro-Economic 
Implications of Health Insurance” by 
Walter Williams, Indiana University. 

“Loss Distribution in Non-Life Insur- 
ance” by O. D. Dickerson, Florida State 
University. 

“Analyzing the Effectiveness of Rat- 
ing Systems” by David B. Houston, 
UCLA. 

“OASI Statistics—A Program for In- 
dustry Employment Research, Part III” 
by Theodore Bakerman of Duquesne 
University, 

“Self-Insuring the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Risk: A Case Study” by John 
Athearn, University of Florida. 

“Tools for the Recruitment of College 
Men for the Insurance Industry” Burl 
Abel, Texas Tech. 

“Auto Insurance—Some Observations 
on the Uninsured Motorist and Accident” 
by Harold C. Krogh, University of 
Kansas. 

“The Insurance Principle in Unem- 
ployment Compensation” by Harry Mali- 


soft, Brooklyn (N. Y.) College. 


Depth,” J. F 
chairman. 
Compensati on 

Expenses” C. 

Penn- 





STRONG RACE BY E. A. SMITH 


Peerless V. P. Loses Out for N. H. 


Legislature by Only 15 Votes; 
Recount Taken in Keene Area 
Edmund A. Smith, 
A. & H. of 
Keene, N. H., 
ticket for the 
losing only by 15 votes, 


vice president for 
apne Insurance Co., 
who ran on the Republican 
state legislature this fall, 
now reports on a 


EDMUND A. SMITH 


recount taken in Keene of the Election 
Day results. Over 2,000 votes were cast 


in his district out of total registration 
of 2,500. 

Mr. Smith ran against three well 
known Democt rats. Practically “an un- 
known” in local political circles, he felt 


somewhat pleased with the close race. 
The recount confirmed that his district 
went Democratic with 1,011 votes to the 
incumbent who had three Republican 
opponents . . . a former school teacher 
who received 905 votes, the Republican 


County chairman, 882 votes, and Ed. 
Smith, 871 votes. 
To his credit Mr. Smith staged one of the 


most intensive house-to-house campaigns 
ever undertaken in the Keene area. Un- 
doubtedly he will try again to get into 
the state legislature. 


“All Line Insurance Groups” by 
liam Alrich, Editor, The Spectator. 
“Corporate Insurance Management” by 
John D. Long, Indiana University. 
Speakers on December 29 

On December 29 the following 
will be featured: 

“Teaching Techniques by David A. 
Ivry, University of Connecticut, chair- 
man. 

Papers: “Property Insurance Contract 
Analysis” by James J. Chastain, Munici- 
pal University of Omaha. 

“Risk Management” by Wayne Snider, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

“Analysis of Financial Statements” by 
Grant Osborn. Arizona State University. 

“Insurance Problems of a Quantitative 
Nature” by Erwin A. Gaumnitz, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, chairman; Fred 

. Hillis, insurance manager, Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., and Oscar Serbein, Stan- 
ford, discussants. 

Papers: “Measurement of Risk” by 
Dr. Robert A. Rennie, vice president- 
research, Nationwide Mutual. 

“Proper Limits of Liability” by Robert 
Hedges, University of Tllinois. 

“The Problem of Capacity” 
H. Otto, New York University. 

“Mathematics & Insurance” by Mark 
R. Greene, University of Oregon. 


Wil- 


topics 


by Ingolf 


At the luncheon with J. Edward 
Hedges, Indiana University, as chair- 
man, announcement will be made of 


Elizer Wright award for the year’s out- 
standing original contribution to the 
literature of insurance. Luncheon 
speaker will be Fredric M. Peirce, pres- 
ident, General American Life, whose 
subject will he “Responsibilities of the 
Insurance Industry.” 


SEES BRIGHTER SIXTIES 


Anderson of Guarantee Mutual Life Cites 
Rising Birth Rate, Potential 
Untapped Markets 

“The days of order taking in our 
business are over. And there has been 
a sudden restoration of the salesman to 
his rightful place at this economy’s 
powerhouse.” 

These were keynotes sounded by J. D. 
Anderson, executive vice president of 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb., in 
an address he gave recently at a special 
“wives-night” program of the Nebraska 
Association of Health Underwriters. 


Citing concerns from many corners 
over markets, inroads of Social Security 
and the growth of “jumbo group,” Mr. 
Anderson said these concerns were based 
on realities. 

“But there is no real need to worry 
about markets,” he emphasized. “We 
aren’t beginning to cover adequately the 
markets available right now. And with 
a rising birth rate, the market situation 
in the Sixties is brighter than ever be- 
fore.” 

Mr. Anderson outlined past ay oy 
over possible devastz iting inroads by So- 
cial Security, when it was introduced, 
and the subsequent introduction of NSLI. 

“Yet while we must resist with all our 
might further expi insion of these federal 
social programs,” he declared, “We must 
realistically admit that both of them 
brought increased recognition on the 
part of millions of the need for personal 
insurance on a private basis.” 

He concluded that while there is now 
a public demand for care for the aged, 
the indigent, and crippled children there 
would come a time, if social security is 
expanded, when the public demand will 
switch to insist that this program be 
made actuarily sound. 


Hawaii, Mexico Trips Taken 
By Two N. Y. Insurance Girls 


Seeking a complete change of pace, two 
downtown New York insurance girls 
spent their vacations far away from 
home and returned with a wider vista 
and more intimate knowledge of the 
United States. 

Alice Drewes, vice president-secretary, 
Insurance Advocate, spent her time in 
the Hawaiian Islands, both Honolulu 
and its famed Waikiki Beach and in the 
outer islands of Hawaii. She reveled in 
native dancing, sailing, bathing and fine 


food. “This is beautiful, lush country,” 
she said. 
Judy Mosseiff, secretary to Wally 


president. The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, was thrilled over her first iet 
plane ride. non-stop to Dallas, Tex, and 
then on to El Paso by plane where she 
visiter her sister. brother-in-law and one- 
vear old niece. Outstanding event of her 
trip was attendance at bullfights in 


Clapp. vice 


Tuarez. Mexico, iust across the bridge 
from El Paso. She found bullfichting 
“exciting, colorful and unlike anything 


I’ve ever seen.” 





Woodmen Board Changes 


Five changes on the board of directors 
of Woodmen of the World Life Insur- 
ance Societv were announced hy Pres- 
ident J. R. Sims following the December 
board meeting at the Society’s head- 
quarters in Omaha. 


Charles A. Hines, Greensboro. N. C.. 
a director for 25 years. was elected chair- 
man of the board. Charles Sublett. Los 
Angeles, California state manager for 
17 years, was elected to the board. filling 
the vacanev created by the retirement 
of former Board Chairman E. D. Rivers. 

Tohn N. Cochran. Omaha. who was vice 
president and director for membership 
services, was appointed executive vice 
president, replacing Max B. Hurt. Omaha, 


who resigned that position and was 
named ex-officio vice president, Mr. 
Hurt retains his position as fraternal 


activities director. 

Terry E. Long, Albany. was elected to 
the position of chairman of the Societv’s 
trustees (formerly known as auditors). 


New Ribicoff Post Seen 
Boon to Dem. Aged Plan 


BACKS KENNEDY’S PLATFORM 


H. E. W. Secretary Favors Forand-Type 
Legislation; AMA Reaffirms All-out 
Opposition to Compulsory Health Ins. 


Proponents of financing medical care 
for the aged through broadening of the 
social security system to include hos- 
pitalization and medical care payments 
for OASDI beneficiaries view prospects 
for their cause heightened by the naming 
of Connecticut’s Governor Abraham A. 
Ribicoff as Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare in the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration. 

Governor Ribicoff, in accepting the ap- 
pointment, announced his complete sup- 
port of the Kennedy platform, which 
include enactment of Forand-type legis- 
lation. Furthermore, they point out, Mr. 
Ribicoff was one of 23 governors who 
last summer signed a telegram to the 
Senate Finance Committee urging ap- 
proval of this approach, 

The American Medical Association 
which met recently in Washington moving 
early to counter this trend, called for a 
vigorous cooperative effort on the part 
of all segments of the medical and in- 
surance professions to further the devel- 
opment and exnansion of voluntary 
health insurance plans. 

To Consolidate Efforts 

The AMA House of Delegates adopted 
a resolution directing the association to 
consolidate its efforts with those of the 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans and the 
Americ in Hospital Association to achieve 
“maximum development of the voluntary 
non-profit prepayment concept to provide 
health care for the American people,” 
and to “coordin: ite the efforts of private 
insurance carriers” and enlarge areas of 
cooperation with “other types of medical 
care plans, other professional groups and 
representatives of industry, labor and the 
public at large.” 

In another resolution adopted by oe 
House of Delegates, the AMA reaffirme: 
its all-out opposition to any form of com- 
pulsory health insurance, and urged all 
state and local medical associations to 
cooperate with state government officials 
in the implementation of the program 
enacted last session by Congress to estab- 
lish a system of federal-state grants in 
aid for those aged persons not on the 
public assistance rolls but determined to 
be medically needy for purposes of the 
state programs. 


Survey Finds Over Half of 
Mich. Aged Lack Health Ins. 


Medical expenses more than double 
for Michigan citizens after they reach 
the age of 65 and more than half of them 
lack any sort of health insurance protec- 
tion, according to preliminary findings 
of a University of Michigan research 
project financed by the Kellogg Founda- 
tion. 

Teams of researchers, over the past 
2% years, have been combing records 
of hospitals, nursing homes and similar 
institutions and have conducted hundreds 
of interviews to learn individual ex- 
periences relative to health, expenditures 
in the health field, insurance and dis- 
ability coverages. 

Prof. Walter J. McNerney, director of 
the University’s bureau of hospital ad- 
ministration, who heads up the study 
said “there is good reason to believe the 
relationships found between age, income, 
need for medical services and resources 
available to meet them in Michigan are 
probably applicable to the rest of the 
country without significant changes.” 








Blue Shield Payments Down 
Minnesota Blue Shield reports pay- 
ments totaling $7,249,065 for medical, 
surgical and obstetrical claims during the 
first nine months this year. This com- 
pares with $7,605,350 in the 1959 period. 
Dr. Richard Cranmer, executive director, 
said the figures indicate that Blue Shield 
subscribers received more services at a 
lower cost per service than in 1959. 
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Killian on HIC 


(Continued on Page 125) 


tionship which, in our zeal, may be over- 
looked. There is a compelling mutuality 
of responsibility of the insurance indus- 
try and the Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
plan—that is the mutual responsibility 
for the continued success of private vol- 
untary health insurance. 

In addition to the problems peculiar 
to our relations with hospitals, there 
are other major problems which our 
state committee representatives will be 
called upon to discuss. These problems 
are aptly summarized in the report of 
E. J. Faulkner, president, Woodmen Ac- 
cident & Life, which accompanied the 
“action kit” highlights for October, 1960. 
The outstanding problem is cost. The 
statement is made that medical costs 
have risen faster than any other ele- 
ment in the cost of living index. While 
apparently the major increase has been 
in hospital and drug costs, it is pointed 
out that the physician plays a key role 
in this problem area since he prescribes 
the nature and duration of treatments 
as well as controls the cost of his own 
services. 

While there appear to be isolated in- 
stances of gross over-charges by doctors, 
a more serious situation exists as a 
result of relatively slight fee increases 
particularly when the patient is insured. 
Reference is made to unnecessary hos- 
pitalization for convenience of doctor or 
patient, merely to qualify for policy 
benefits. Then too, there are allegations 
of unnecessary or prolonged treatment 
because of the presence of insurance. 


Sees Willingness to Control Medical 
Service Costs 


A few of our associates in the insur- 
ance industry have been quoted to the 
effect that major medical and compre- 
hensive plans won’t work because of 
abuse by physicians. I for one do not 
think this is so. We have seen exten- 
sive evidence of the willingness, in fact 
the eagerness, of members of the med- 
ical profession to cooperate in efforts to 
control and contain the cost of medical 
service. 

Regrettably, physicians in particular, 
and providers of health services in gen- 
eral, have been made the target of many 
inflamatory magazine articles. The im- 
plication in such articles is that through 
waste and inefficiency on the one hand 
and excessive charges on the other, they 
are creating a situation in which health 
care will be beyond the financial means 
of most people. Obviously any exces- 
sive charges for health services are re- 
flected in the level of premiums for 
health insurance policies. The entire 
situation is marked by an almost com- 
plete lack of any precise information. 
Here again the insurance industry has 
a mutuality of responsibility—one with 
physicians and hospitals—to find ways 
and means of providing the best of 
medical care at the lowest cost obtain- 
able. 

The expanding responsibility of the 
insurance industry is most aptly pointed 
up in a recent statement by HIAA’s 
president, Millard Bartels, chairman, in- 
surance executive committee of The 
Travelers, who said 

“But even as our business expands 
under the shadow of government monop- 
oly our association must increase its 





Aetna Cos. Set One-day A.&S. 
Record, Write $880,000 Prms. 


Representatives of Aetna Life Affi- 
liated Companies wrote accident and 
sickness insurance totalling $880,000 in 
annualized premiums in a recent cam- 
paign to set a new one-day production 
record for the companies. 

More than 2300 agents of Aetna Life 
and Aetna Casualty & Surety qualified 
for honors in the campaign during which 
18,000 applications were written. 

New York City offices of Aetna Cas- 
ualty had the top production record, 
followed by the Buffalo and Hartford 
offices. The W. J. Schergens General 
Agency of, Shreveport, La., was the lead- 
ing producer for Aetna Life. 


interests in new areas. The health in- 
surance business needs to be identified 
with an interest in the health and med- 
ical care of our people as distinguished 
from a dedication to spreading cost at 
a profit. Too often, I fear, we are looked 
upon as mere entrepreneurs who take 
in money and pay out money without 
showing a real interest in the risk as- 
sumed, namely, the health of the Ameri- 
can people. We should manifest by what 
we do and what we say a genuine re- 
gard for the good health of our citi- 
zens.” 

Consideration of these many problems 


makes it abundantly clear that our state 
committees will be called upon more 
and more frequently in the months to 
come—to make known the position of 
the insurance industry in these seem- 
ingly difficult areas—to cooperate with 
members of the medical profession and 
with hospitals. They will also be called 
upon to devote many evening hours and 
on weekends in this pressing activity. 
It will be work in addition to the heavy 
requirements of normal business activity. 

The insurance industry owes these 
states committeemen a debt of grati- 
tude! 


DOMESTIC L. & A. FILES SUIT 

A minority interest in the negro in- 
surance company known as the Domes- 
tic Life & Accident of Louisville, con- 
trolling 1,112 shares of stock, has brought 
suit in the Jefferson County Circuit 
Court, Louisville, seeking to upset a deal 
in which the company would be sold to 
the Kentucky Central Life & Accident 
of Anchorage, Ky. It is alleged that the 
stock is worth more than the $115 a 
share offered and that the 13 company 
directors entered a contract to sell, prior 
to approval by the stockholders, which 
it was alleged was a violation ‘of law. 
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+ What does it take to be an outstanding general 
agent in Accident and Health? Can an agent suc- 
cessfully sell most any type of A & H coverage? 
Does selling A & H differ from selling other types 
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questions and many more—that make the differ- 
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How Did Industry Representatives Influence 


Health Insurance Legislation In 1959-60? 


By Ropert R. NEAL 


General Manager, Health Insurance Association of America 


Federal activities of 


interest to the health insurance business in 1959-60, as well as 


those subjects which are likely to be important to the business in 1961 and later, are 


dealt with in the recent supplement to the annual report of General Manager 

Association of 
Aging in January, the new Public Law 86-778, health care 
Congressional investigations and other 


Neal of the Health Insurance 
White House Conference on 
coverage for Federal employes, 


material in this portion of the annual report is summarised as 


The health insurance business, recog- 
nizing the probable influence of the con- 
ference on Congressional consideration of 
proposals for new programs to aid the 
aged, has been active in seeking a voice 
in the planning and conduct of the meet- 
ing. The HIAA urged the business to 
seek representation on state committees 
on aging or to help draft sound state 
recommendations. In 38 states, 53 insur- 
ance representatives were appointed or 
had access to governors’ committees or 
subcommittees. State chairmen in Maine, 
Missouri, and Montana are insurance 
appointees. Several representatives of 
insurance have been named official dele- 
gates to the national Conference. 

Membership on the 150-person national 
advisory committee for the conference 
includes these insurance company offi- 


cers: A. T. Everett, Prudential; Walter 
M. Foody, Continental Casualty; Orville 
F. Grahame, Paul Revere Life; James 


F. Oates, ir., Equitable Life of the 
U. S.; H. Bruce Palmer, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life; and V. J. Skutt, Mutual of 
Omaha. J. F. Follmann, Jr., HIAA direc- 
tor of information and research, will be 
the official representative of the HIAA 
at the conference. 


Robe rt R. 
America. Mr. Neal discusses the coming 
topics. The 
follows : 


Public Law 86-778, enacted on Sept. 
13, 1960, permits Federal participation in 
approved state plans providing health 
care assistance to certain aged people. 
The enactment of this law followed 
lengthy Congressional discussion, in 
1959-60, of numerous bills designed to 
help the aged meet the costs of health 
care. 

The most widely publicized measure in 
this area was the Forand bill, H. R. 4700, 
proposing that medical care provisions 
be made part of the Federal Social 
Security pragram. The House Ways and 
Means Committee rejected H. R. 4700 and 
reported to the floor H. R. 12580, an om- 
nibus Social Security bill with a section 
on health care financing. Under a new 
Title XVI to the Social Security Act, 
it offered a Federal-State program to 
assist those over 65 having insufficient 
resources to meet hospital or medical 
costs. 

This bill, passed by the House in June, 
was referred to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. In hearings at the end of June, 
>. J. Faulkner, president of Woodmen 
Accident and Life, testified for the HI- 
AA, ALC, and LIAA on the measure. 
The spokesman opposed action on a med- 


ical care for the aged program until 
the area of need could be more clearly 
defined. He urged that if the Commit- 
tee felt obliged to act in this field it 
should under no circumstances go beyond 
provisions of H. R. 12580. 

In August, the Senate rejected other 
health care financing legislation, includ- 
ing a proposal backed by the Eisenhower 
Administration, and accepted an 
amended version of H. R. 12580. This 
measure, modified by Senate and House 
conferees, subsequently became P. 
86-778. 








Give New Law a Chance 


The association urges insurers to 
work with others interested in health 
problems to determine quickly the best 
means of implementing the new Federal 
law and emphasizes the importance of 
the law being implemented. It should 
reach the real need. This law, the HI- 
AA stresses, should be given an oppor- 
tunity to work before any other Govern- 
ment programs are considered. The 
HIAA calls for close cooperation on im- 
plementation among representatives of 
business, professions, and community 
groups. 








area 


Title VI of the law authorizes Federal 
participation in approved state plans for 
aid to aged people who receive Old Age 
Assistance and to other aged individuals 
whose resources are inadequate to cover 
health care costs. The law sets up spe- 
cific requirements governing the state 
plans and lists the care and_ services 
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NEAL 


available to aged people under the new 
program. Cost of the program in the 
first year of operation is estimated at 
$200 million in Federal funds and $70 
million in state funds. 

Other titles of the law affect cover- 
ages under the OASDI program, ease 
the requirements for a “fully insured” 
status for a wage earner, eliminate the 
age 50 requirement for eligibility for 
disability benefits, and make lesser 
changes in the Social Security Act. 
Health Insurance for Federal Employes, 

Active and Retired 

The Federal Employes Health Benefits 
Act, which became law in September, 
1959, offered four general types of cov- 
erage: a Government-wide indemnity 
benefit plan, a Government-wide service 
benefit plan, employe organization plans, 
and comprehensive prepayment medical 
plans. Aetna Life was selected as the 
contractor for the indemnity plan and 
was required to reinsure with other com- 
oe. 

August 2, 1960, a total of 1,738,828 
F a al employes hz ud enrolled under the 
program. Of these, 27% chose the in- 
demnity benefit plan, 54% selected the 
service benefit plan, 13% signed up for 
employe organization plans, and 6% 
chose comprehensive medical plans. Em- 
ploye payroll deductions and Federal 
contributions figured on the basis of the 
August 2 enrollment, are estimated at 
$300 million a year. 

A newer Federal law, P. L. 86-724, en- 
acted on September 8, 1960, is expect°d 
to offer coverage to some 415,000 peo- 
ple who retired or whose survivor an- 
nuities began before the program for 
active employes became effective last 
July. Under this later law, an annuitant 
who desires coverage can get Federal 
contributions toward the cost of a non- 
Governmental health benefits plan, or 
he may join a uniform Government-wide 
plan and have his share of the cost 
deducted from his annuity check. The 
law becomes effective July 1, 1961. 

Congressional Investigations 

The Senate Subcommittee on Prob- 
lems of the Aged and Aging issued an 
extensive report in February 1960, fol- 
lowing public hearings in 1959. In the 
report, the subcommittee majority at- 
tempted to show that the difficulties of 
the aged are a great national problem. 
The report discussed recommendations 
concerning some of these difficulties, in- 
cluding the financing of health care 

In subcommittee hearings i in April 1900, 
five spokesmen for health insurance com- 
panies presented statements on_ the 
health and sickness policies issued by 
their companies to people over 65, Later, 
Subcommittee Chairman McNamara, (1D., 
Mich.), introduced a bill proposing health 
care financing for the aged (S. 3503). 
It is expected that the subcommittee will 
be continued at least one more year 
beyond its present expiration date, Jan. 
31, 1961. 

The Senate Subcommittee an Anti- 
trust and Monopoly held hearings in 1959 
on the effectiveness of state regulation 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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(Continued from Page 118) 


Life stocks did not perform as well as 
their fire-casualty running mates during 
the first ten months. They were off 
8%, but still better than stocks generally. 
During November a spirited rally oc- 
curred among life stocks so that, if cur- 
rent prices hold, they may well end the 
year in the “black.” Substantial long 
term buying has come into the group 
because it is felt that earnings will be 
higher with higher interest rates. 

Capital will be the “most scarce” of 
commodities in the years ahead, says the 
latest quarterly report of the Lazard 
Fund, Certainly compared with steel, 
metals, paper etc., whose shares investors 
have bought avidly in years past, capital 
is in tight supply. And who dominates 
the long term capital market, with long 
term contracts from millions of indi- 
viduals to pay in premiums to be invested 
as capital? The life insurance companies. 
Their shares were beneficiaries of the 
post-Kennedy boomlet in the stock mar- 
ket on the theory that the razor edge 
margin of Kennedy’s victory meant no 
reversal in the trend toward higher in- 
terest rates. 

Life insurance sales have been dis- 
appointing in life this year, being ahead 
for ten months by only 3%. This is not 
a strong growth trend and some holders 
of life stocks earlier in the year began 
to question whether they were growth 
stock after all. Yet, against the rather 
bleak performance of the general econ- 
omy, an increase of 3% is not too bad, 
with new housing starts off about 20% 
and other indices down. Relatively the 
life sales performance has been reason- 
ably good and bulls on the life stocks 
expect their favorites to capitalize upon 
the “family explosion” coming in several 
years. The “explosion” will come about 
as result of the marriage of the “war 
babies” and since with the advent of the 
“war babies” our birth rate climbed 
sharply higher, the “population explo- 
sion” is certan to be a shot heard around 
the world! Certainly it should ring the 
cash register for the life insurance com- 
panies. 


Influence of Federal Tax on Life Cos. 


While the tax hearings are over and 
the new Federal tax on life insurance 
companies was enacted last year, its in- 
fluence has still hung over the market 
like a “grey eminence.” The Treasury 
got tough in its interpretation of the law 
and this caused disappointment. Hear- 
ings were held in mid-October with local, 
county and state officials bearing the 
brunt of the argument that tax exempt 
bonds should be 100% tax exempt. Seem- 
ingly their arguments were not without 
effect, but thus far the Treasury has not 
loosened up. 

Probably the spectre of Under Secre- 
tary of Treasury, Fred C. Scribner, serv- 
ing as close assistant to Vice President 
Nixon in his presidential campaign did 
little to help the Republican party among 
life insurance followers. Conversely 
southern life officials, partial to Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy, pointed out that 
life insurance companies had always had 
a sympathetic hearing under Democratic 
Administrations. Only the future can tell 
but at any rate there is plenty of oppor- 
tunity for sympathetic treatment under 
the present onerous Federal Tax Law. 

An important happening was the spin- 
off by Life Companies, Inc., the Murchi- 
son brothers’ life holding company, of 
Lamar Life of Jackson, Miss. Observers 
felt this meant the beginning of the end 
of the Murchison’s hope for a giant 
Murchison-controlled life insurance em- 
pire, to challenge National Life & Acci- 
dent. Murchison pere had purchased 
several years ago the controlling inter- 
est in Life & Casualty of Tennessee as 
well as a 15% interest in Gulf Life. His 
sons through Life Companies, Inc., con- 
trolled Atlantic Life of Richmond and 
Lamar Life. A combination seemed in 
oe making but apparently this is not to 
ye. 


The Murchisons have their hands full 
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with the great controversy raging over 
IDS and Alleghany Corp. The present is 
hence no time for empire building. 


Mortality Remains About the Same 


Mortality has remained about the s same 
for the past five years with still no signs 
of an important break through in heart 
or cancer, A substantial medical improve- 
ment could cause investors to stampede 
the life stocks a la electronics. Without 
such a breakthrough, the earnings im- 
provement of the life companies should 
be slow but sure, in the neighborhood of 
10-15% per year. Many are now selling 


Kentucky Co. Pays Dividend 


Kentucky Central Life & Accident of 
Anchorage, Ky., licensed in nine states, 
paid a quarterly dividend of ten cents 
a share December 6 to stockholders of 
record December 1. The 1960 dividend 
at the rate of 50 cents a share was the 
same as 1959, 





at 10-12 times total 
compared with 20-25 
ago at their peak. 

Long term investors are clearly inter- 
ested once more. 


adjusted earnings 
times five years 
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Star performers this year among the 
life stocks were, Crown Life up 29% 
Connecticut General up 13%, United 
Services up 12% and Great-West and 
Life of Virginia: both up 10%. Among 
those performing the poorest were, Wis- 
consin National off 29%, Washington 
National off 25%, Nationwide off 24% 
and Interstate State Life & Accident and 
Life & Casualty off 23%. 

Among reinsurance company shares all 
were star performers and none declined 
in price. General Reinsurance went up 
30%, Reinsurance Corp. is up 20% and 
Employers Reinsurance up 15%. 
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“Something for everyone” 
Mutual of Omaha. Thanks to a continuing program of study 
and research, Mutual is keeping abreast of the needs of 
the American public for modern, flexible plans of insurance 


Today, the representative from Mutual of Omaha is able 
to offer his prospects the widest range of health and accident 
insurance in the Company’s 51-year history. Small surprise 
then, that he finds an ever-growing market for his product. 


He has the right plan for every client whether it’s hospital- 
surgical, income protection or major medical insurance. There 
are special coverages, too, for the senior citizen and many of 
those formerly considered uninsurable. 


All of these plans carry Mutual of Omaha’s famous Re- 
newal Agreement, the policyowner’s guarantee that his policy 
will never be canceled for health reasons. It’s the kind of 
coverage a salesman can offer his prospects with complete 


is more than just a slogan at 


* * * 


If you would like to be a part of the Mutual of Omaha 
career sales team offering these modern plans to prospects 
in your community, write Howard Dewey, Department 1260, 
Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr., today for full details. 
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NAIC to Give Close Study to “Second 


Status Report 


a 
New “Relations of Earnings to Insurance” 


on Overinsurance” 


Provision Sub- 


mitted by HIAA and Blue Cross-Blue Shield Also 


Court Decisions on 


is being given by NATC’s 
non-profit 


Careful study 
committee on hospital and 


medical service associations, headed by 
Commissioner Francis R. Smith of Penn- 
sylvania, to the “Second Status Report 
m Overinsurance” 
NAIC committee at its 
in New York 
John P. Hanna, general counsel, Health 
Insurance Association of America, and 
Artemas C. Leslie, legal consultant, Blue 


which was presented 
to the recent 


midyear meeting 


Cross Association and National Asso- 
ciation of Blue Shield Plans, in sub- 
mitting the report, emphasized that 


“conclusions reached are only for pur- 
poses of study " It was realized 
that “much additional study of this com 
plex prob jem by our a organiza- 
tions’ committees will be necessary before 
such conclusions can be tendered as 
recommendations.” 


New “Relations of Earnings to 
Insurance” 

Specifically, HIAA and Blue Cross 
Blue Shield offered for NAIC perusal a 
proposed new relations of earnings to 
insurance” provision for the uniform 
individual accident and oe policy 
provisions law, as well as the rationale 
supporting both the need for ne nature 
~ such proposal 

It was then pointed out that study of 
the existing “imsurance with others in- 
surers” provision has not yet 
to a point where a substitute provision 
can be offered 

Also submitted was an analysis by Mr. 
Leslie of court which have 


progressed 


decisions 





permitted multiple recovery of hospital or 
medical expenses. This is an outgrowth 
of suggestions made at NAIC’s annual 
meeting last June by Jay Ketchum, 


representing Health Service, Inc., Chicago, 
that a Hanna-Leslie review be made ot 
such court decisions 


Point to Continuing Progress 


Messrs. Hanna and Leslie further 
brought out: “ This report is offered 
to show our continuing progress toward 
the resolution of the overinsurance prob- 
lem, to provide a description of the 
tentative principles which now appear 
“appropriate and reasonable, and to invite 
comment and guidance from the Com 
missioners upon such principles. None of 
the comments contained in this report 
have yet undergone sufficient review and 
study to be offered as recommendations 
for adoption by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. The two 
principal reasons for tendering such a 
report, rather than specific recommenda- 
tions, are as follows: 

“1. The sheer complexity of the prob- 
lem due in large measure to the factors 
described in the first Status Report sub- 
mitted to your Committee in May, 1960. 

“2. The extensive reorganization of 
Blue Cross during the interim between 
May and November meetings of your 
-ommittee.” 


Principles Behind New “Earnings” 
Provision 

Che report gives in detail the principles 
upon which HIAA-Blue_  Cross-Blue 
Shield draftsmen have based their new 
relation to earnings” provision for use 
with cancellable, guaranteed renewable or 
non-can. loss of time policies. These 
principles are as follows: 

“1, Use of the present ‘Relation of 
earnings to insurance’ provision is op- 
tional with each insurer, and it is believed 
that the new provision should also be 
optional rather than cast in terms of 
statutory obligation. Nevertheiess, in 


Multiple Recovery 


recognition of the fact that some insurers 
will probably elect not to use this provi- 
sion, the new provision contains an 
incentive for its use by providing that an 
insurer may prorate benefits with other 
‘valid loss-of-time coverage’ where such 
* ys coverage also includes a ‘relation 
of earnings to insurance’ provision. If, 
bemanes, such other ‘valid loss-of-time 
coverage’ does not contain a ‘relation of 
earnings to insurance’ provision, then the 
benefits payable under the prorating 
contract would became ‘excess coverage’. 
Granting that this solution is imperfect 
since in some instances the insured may 
receive total benefits in excess of the 
percentage of earnings stipulated in the 
provision, it will diminish the scope of 
overinsurance 

“2. The celica ‘relation of earnings to 
insurance’ provision is applicable only to 
guaranteed renewable and non-cancel- 
lable loss-of-time policies, whereas the 
proposed revision is direct ed to all types 
of individual loss-of-time contracts. The 
broader availability of the provision is 
appropriate because loss-of-time cover- 
age with long benefit periods is now 
written in group and franchise, as well as 
individual, policies. Thus underwritting 
‘ontrols, exercised at the time of issuance 
of the individual policy, tend to be inef- 
fective as a means of preventing over- 
insurance. Moreover, there is a marked 
trend within the health insurance busi- 
ness toward guaranteed renewable cover- 


age and voluntary restrictions on the 
carriers’ right to terminate coverage. A 
more effective provision can be expected 
to accelerate this socially desirable trend. 


Applies Only to Disability Periods Over 
91 Days 


“3. The new provision would apply 
only to periods of disability in excess of 
91 days (13 weeks), and there would be 
a minimum amount below which benefits 
could not be reduced. The voluntary re- 
striction of the applicability of the provi- 
sion to periods of disability in excess of 
13 weeks will, of course, limit the claims 
to which it can be applied. This will serve 
to minimize the administrative problems 
and expense involved, afford the insur- 
ance company time to determine the facts 
concerning other insurance coverage, and 
still provide protection as to those serious 
and lengthy disabilities where overin- 
surance can be expected to encourage 
malingering or other claim abuse. 

“The 13-week clause would have the 
effect of automatically waiving applica- 
tion of the provision on 90% of accident 
claims. 

“On sickness claims, application of the 
provision would be waived on 95% of 
claims arising under plans with an 8-day 
elimination period and 90% of the claims 
arising under plans with a 15-day elimina- 
tion period. The remaining 10% of ac- 
cident claims account for 18% of the 
total accident days for loss-of-time pur- 
poses. The remaining 5% of sickness 
claims arising under plans with an 8-day 
elimination period account for 20% of 
the total sickness davs for loss-of-time 
purposes. The remaining 10% of the 
sickness claims arising under plans with 
a 15-day elimination period account for 
26% of the total sickness days for loss- 
of-time purposes. 

“Thus, the application of the clause 
would clearly be restricted to a minimum 
number of claims. In view of this fact, 
and the existence of a minimum amount 
below which benefits cannot be reduced, 
it is believed equitable that there be no 


office during 1960. 


claims. 


What a Christmas ! 


MADE POSSIBLE BY OUR MANY 
FINE BROKER AND AGENT FRIENDS 
In an appreciative mood we express 


heartfelt thanks to you all for the substan- 
tial volume of business placed with our 


Our firm resolve for the New Year is to 
continue to provide you with the finest and 
most complete A. & H. facilities and the 
very best service, both in underwriting and 


As always we continue to serve brokers 
and agents exclusively and your inquiries, 
whether on large or small cases, are appre- 
ciated and welcome. 


R. J. KEANE, Ine. 


General Agents 


110 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PHONE: YUkon 6-0230 
Ask for AL NASSAU or BOB KEANE 
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BUSY DAYS FOR CLEMENT STONE 


Combined of American Pres. on Speak- 
ing Dates in East, Then Las Vegas, 
Nev.; N. Y. Talk Set for Jan. 4 


W. Clement Stone, president of Com- 
bined Insurance Co., of America, who is 
the co-author of the inspirational book, 
“Success Through a Positive Mental 
Attitude,” was one of the keynoters at 
the opening of a Boy Scout drive re- 
cently in Framingham, Mass. It was a 
“Night of Inspiration” program, wit- 
nessed by a capacity crowd of 2,400 boys 
and their parents. Napoleon Hill, widely 
known author, co-author of the success 
book, accompanied Mr. Stone. 

Mr. Stone’s next engagement was at 
the Chicago dinner of the Boys Club of 
America in honor of Herbert Hoover, 
honorary president of the organization. 
He then gave a talk at Las Vegas, Nev. 
at the exposition of the International 
Convention Planners, which attracted 
over 1,000 local business men. His topic 
at this gathering was “Convention and 
Motivation”. One of his main points was 
that business men should take their wives 
along to company convention. 

“She should attend,” he said, “for the 
same reasons as her husband—to gain 
new information about his job, his com- 
pany, his product; to learn what his com- 
petitors are doing, to detect new trends 
in the field, and to gain inspiration and 
motivation which she can share with her 
husband for the months ahead.” In this 
way the wife’s horizons are raised. 

Mr. Stone expects to be in New York 
City on January 4 to address the Adver- 
tising and Selling Alumi Association. 


provisions for return of premium to the 
insured. 

“4. The present ‘Relation of earnings 
to insurance’ provision uses 100% of the 
monthly earnings of the insured as a 
standard for overinsurance. This, in the 
light of the tax-exempt status of health 
insurance benefits and the substantial 
portion of gross earnings withheld for 
taxes, constitutes overinsurance. A more 
appropriate measure of income which can 
be replaced before overinsurance occurs 
would be 60% of the monthly earnings 
of the insured at the time disability 
commences or 60% of his average month- 
ly earnings for the 2-year period im- 
mediately preceding disability. 

“Some insurers might feel that a some- 
what higher percentage could be offered. 
The percentage to be chosen by an in- 
surer for its policies should be coordi- 
nated with its underwriting practices so 
that an insurer will not be issuing cover- 
age which, in combination with all other 
valid coverage, would be greater than 
the stipulated percentage of gross month- 
ly earnings at issue. 

The definition of ‘valid loss-of-time 
coverage’ should be broadened, from that 
contained in the current provision, to 
cover all recognized sources of such 
benefits. Accordingly, the proposed provi- 
sion requires that each policy contain a 
definition of ‘valid loss-of-time cover- 
age’, and provides a comprehensive de- 
scription of the types of coverage which 
may be included.” 


‘ 





Guarantee Mutual Names 
Smith Field Supervisor 


Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha an- 
nounced the appointment of George J. 
Smith as field supervisor. Mr. Smith, 
who began his present duties December 
1, brings to his new post a background 
of education, teaching and life insurance 
field and management experience. 

After graduating from Oklahoma State 
University in secondary education, Mr. 
Smith for five years taught in the 
Ringling, Oklahoma school system, In 
1956 he signed an agent’s contract with 
Guarantee Mutual and became associated 
with the Nick Smith Agency in Lawton, 
Okla. 

During the time he served as a special 
representative and district agent, Mr. 
Smith lived and worked in Chickasha 
Okla. where he served on the Board of 
Education. 
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Continental National Group 


Officials at Groundbreaking 


Groundbreaking ceremonies for Con- 
tinental-National Group of Insurance 
companies’ $15,000,000 22-story office 


building in Chicago were held December 
3 


Participating were, from left to right: 





(standing) Edwin H. Forkel, president 
of Continental Casualty Co., Roy Tuch- 
breiter, chairman of the board of the 
casualty company and Continental As- 
surance Co., (with shovel), Howard C. 
Reeder, president of the life company, 
and A. L. Jackson, president, A. L. Jack- 
son Co. With hand on shovel is Charles 
G. Rummel, partner, Naess and Murphy. 

As previously, announced the structure 
will be erected on the southeast corner 
of Wabash Ave., and Jackson Boulevard. 
It will be joined with the present Con- 
tinental Companies’ building at the south- 
west corner of Jackson and Michigan 
Blvd., and the combined edifice will be 
called “Continental Center.” The new 
building is expected to be completed in 
early 1962. The architects are Naess and 
Murphy and the contractor is A. L. Jack- 
son Co. 





Some Washington Companies 
Turn Down Auto Merit Plan 


Although Washington State Insurance 
Commissioner William A. Sullivan has 
approved a plan to reward safe drivers 
up to 15% a year on automobile insur- 
ance, several major insurance companies 
said they would not adopt the new pro- 
gram, partly because of inadequate rec- 
ords of the State License Department. 

The plan was filed by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters and 
the National Automobile Underwriters 
Association on behalf of their 200 affili- 
ated companies, effective December 1. 
Companies expressing opposition to the 
safe driver plan were said to write about 
75% of automobile insurance in the 
State, 

Their officials said the plan may prove 
unworkable for the following reasons: 
Any such plan depends on accurate driv- 
er records from the department and 
some driver-record abstracts supplied by 
the department to insurance companies 
have proved inaccurate and incomplete; 
failure of many justice courts to report 
traffic convictions promptly to the li- 
cense department; and secrecy of the 
department’s point system, designed to 
rule unsafe drivers off the highways. 

Also, secrecy over all accident infor- 
mation under the state’s financial re- 
sponsibility laws (the new insurance plan 
is based on accidents as well as viola- 
tions); the premium paid by a driver 
under the new insurance plan hinges on 
the driver’s record for the past three 
years (abstracts provided by the de- 
partment go back only two years); and 
openings for cheating by unsafe drivers 
because of the gaps in the department’s 
records. 


Costales, Schindler Sent to 
Chicago by Firemans ’Fund 


Two staff transfers from San Fran- 
cisco to Chicago have been announced 
by Fireman’s Fund. C. Robert Costales 
has been appointed auto and _ liability 
superintendent for The Fund’s Western 
department, headquartered in Chicago. 
He was formerly supervisiny casualty 
underwriter, Pacific Department. George 
L, Cchindler has been named personnel 
director for the Western department. 
He was formerly assistant personnel 
director, Pacific department. 


Mr. Costales joined the company’s 
indemnity underwriting department in 
1947. He has served in several important 
auto and casualty underwriting assign- 
ments, including a year in the Oakland 
office as chief casualty underwriter. In 
1956 he was placed in charge of the 
newly formed excess liability unit and 
in 1958 was named supervising casualty 
underwriter. 


Mr. Schindler joined The Fund in 1959 
as assistant personnel director, Pacific 
department. He is a graduate of Muhlen- 
berg College, and received his M.B.A. 
from the University of California. 


Max A. Jameson Dies at 73 

Max A. Jameson, 73, general manager 
of Excise Bond Underwriters, a pool of 
27 insurance companies, died December 
6 in his home town of New Rochelle, 
N. Y. A graduate of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity and New York Law School, Mr. 
Jameson was deputy superintendent of 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment from 1932 to 1936. He is survived 
by a son, daughter and 
children 


three grand- 
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Neal on Legislature 


(Continued from Page 126) 

of the insurance business. Particular at- 
tention was given to aviation and ocean 
marine insurance and to rating laws and 
rating bureaus in the fire and casualty 
field. In June 1960, the subcommittee 
filed a report with the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. Much of the report em- 
bodied a critique of state insurance de- 
partments and recommended means ot 
improving the operation of those agen- 
cies 

Following the retirement of Subcom- 
mittee Chairman O'Mahoney, |D., Wyo.], 
it is possible that Sen. Morse, [D., Ore.], 
continue 


or others in the Senate may 
the subcommittee work. In the House, 
Judiciary Committee Chairman Cellar, 


[D., N. Y.], possibly may open an in- 
vestigation of the insurance business in 


1961. 

Federal Trade Commission Cases 

The U. S. Sureme Court ‘ 
Travelers Health Association vs. Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to the U S. Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit tor 
further proceedings. The case was 
argued again before the lower court in 
September 1960. HIAA filed a brief 
amicus curiae. A decision by the Court 
of Appeals is expected during the cur- 
rent term 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 

Act 


remanded 


Filings had been recorded on 142,000 
covered plans as of August 9, 1990 How- 
ever, it had been estimated when the act 
became effective that there were 250,000 
covered plans that would be required to 
file and report. The Labor Department 
said that by June 30, 1960, only 100,500 
annual financial reports had been re- 
ceived, although the act requires that for 
every plan filed there must be an annual 
report. 

The Secretary of Labor urged enact- 
ment of a bill which in part was designed 
to remedy enforcement deficiencies ot 
the act. Though Congress took no ac- 
tion to amend the Act in 1960, it 1s indi- 
cated that there will be consideration of 
the suggested amendments early in the 
next Congressional session 

Taxation 

Public Law 86-470, signed by President 
Eisenhower on May 14, 198, liberalizes 
the treatment of income tax deductions 
for the payment of some health insur- 
ance premiums. The law provides that 
any medical expense including accident 
and sickness insurance premiums 1n- 
curred by a taxpayer for the care ot 
a dependent parent over age 65 might 
be fully deductible from the first dollar 
of cost, rather than just that amount 
aver 3% of medical expense, as was 
previously the case. 

Military Dependents’ Medical Care 


Mutual of Omaha and the Blue Cross 
Association hold contracts for payment 
of hospital costs under the Medicare 
program. The administrative cost per 
claim from July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959, 
was $1.35 for Mutual of Omaha and 
$1.74 for Blue Cross. Congress appro- 
priated $70 million for the program tor 
the fiscal year which began July 1, 1960 


Railroad Retirement 


Substantial changes in the railroad re- 
tirement and unemployment insurance 
systems were provided in Public Law 
86-28, enacted May 19, 1959. The law 
retirement benefits by 10% and 
unemplovment benefits by 20%. It ex- 
tended the period of time over which 
unemployed workers could receive bene- 
fits. To pay the cost of higher bencfits, 
the law raised payroll taxes substantially. 


raised 


Pre-Acquisition Notification 


Two bills, S. 442 and H. R. 2325, to 
require pre-acquisition notification never 
emerged from committees to which 
they were referred in the 86th Congress. 
Neither bill was objectionable to the in- 
surance business, as insurance investment 
transactions were excluded from the 
scope of these measures. 


the 
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Major Marketing Post at 
Allstate Goes to Ellis 


Assignment of major new respon- 
sibilities in the marketing department of 
Allstate Companies to Vice President 
Dav.s W. Ellis is announced by Pres- 
ident Judson B. Branch. 

Mr. Ellis’ new post will be coordinator 
of programs and activities of the men 
heading the sale of Allstate’s various 
lines of insurance, including automobile, 
fire, liability, homeowners, boatowners, 
life, and accident and sickness. He also 
will act in a similar responsibility in the 
area of sales training. 

He previously served as vice president 
in charge of sales development for the 
life, accident and sickness lines. In that 
capacity Mr. Ellis was responsible for 
the integration of these lines into the 
portfolios of coverage sold by Allstate's 
established agent force. 

Hearings on two bills to establish cer- 
tain health and medical services for Fed- 
eral employes overseas were held in June 
1959 by a subcommittee of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee. These bills, however, expired with 
the adjournment of the 86th Congress. 
It may be expected that similar meas- 
ures will be introduced in the coming 
session of Congress. 


New Simplified Auto 
Casualty Manual Out 
BEING DISTRIBUTED BY MIRB 


Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau Manual 
Introduced Dec. 1 in All Bureau 
States Save Mass., N.C., N.Y., Texas 


The Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
recently announced the introduction of 
a new simplified automobile casualty 
manual which is being distributed to all 


manual holders. 
During the course of the past few 
years a special bureau committee has 


engaged in widespread research among 
company personnel concerning the sug- 
gested improvements, simplification and 
clarification of the manual rules and 
their application. As a result, the new 
manual represents a combination of the 
most desirable elements of all proposals 
reviewed by the special committee. 

The new manual was introduced De- 
cember 1, 1960 in the District of Columbia 
and all states under the bureau’s jurisdic- 
tion except for New York, North Caro- 
lina, Texas and Massachusetts. It is pend- 
ing in New York and North Carolina 
but has no application in Texas and 
Massachusetts for which separate man- 
uals are published. 
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Health Insurance men! 





You broke the record once more 
Health premiums up 25% 


As they have every year for more than a quarter 
century, American Casualty agents, in 1960, 
broke every existing record in the production of 
Health Insurance. Volume is at the highest peak 
ever reached in Acco's 58 year history — 25°, 
above 1959 — and with a few weeks still to go. 


To you who are responsible for this remarkable 
achievement — our very sincere thanks. 


again- 
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The format has been changed permit- 
ting the elimination of “Exceptions” and 
“Notes” which have heretofore been 
utilized to indicate restrictions on the 
application of a given rule or to add 
material incidental to the use of the rule. 
In the new manual the provisions of each 
rule are arranged in the order in which 
they must be considered in determining 
the applicability of such provisions to a 
specific risk. 

For example, where an “Exception” in 
the body of a rule previously stated that 
the rule does not apply under certain 
circumstances, the new manual places 
a comparable statement at the very 
beginning of the rule. In such instances 
the remainder of the rule is so arranged 
that any person using the manual must 
read only to the point where he reaches 
a classification which fits the exposure 
of the risk involved. Beyond that point 
no additional provisions are applicable 
to the risk. In addition, the new outline 
procedure also permits every paragraph 
to be identified by its letter or number 
designation. 


Rule Sections Changed 


Several rules have been relocated 
within the manual for greater conven- 
ience on the part of the users. For 
example, the Fleet Plan Rule has been 
moved from the Miscellaneous Rule 
Section to the General Rule Section 
because it applies to risks written under 
other rules in all other sections of the 
manual. The Medical Payments Rule 
which heretofore appeared in the Gen- 
eral Rules Section has been eliminated as 
a separate rule but its provisions have 
been incorporated in the rules applicable 
to the different classes of automobiles 
on which medical payments coverage 
may be afforded. 

Thus, the provision relating to medical 
payments coverage for hired automobiles 
appears in the Hired Automobile Rules 
and the provision for affording medical 
payments coverage for risks written un- 
der a Garage Payroll Policy appears in 
the Payroll Basis Rule in the Garage 
Section. 


Coverage Information Eliminated 


All information relating to coverage 
afforded under automobile liability poli- 
cies has been eliminated from the new 
manual, except that which is necessary 
for classification and rating and to deter- 
mine eligibility. With the elimination of 
such coverage information the size and 
number of future manual revisions is 
expected to decrease since, in the past, 
manual rule changes were often required 
whenever a slight change was made in 
an automobile liability policy form or 
endorsement. 

Although the foregoing represents the 
major improvements introduced for the 
benefit of users of the Automobile Casu- 
alty Manual, many minor but valuable 
additional changes have also been made. 
In many instances superfluous or repeti- 
tious language which has been added to 
the text over past years has _ been 
eliminated. 





Rowell Joins Chicago Staff 
Of Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc., interna- 
tional insurance firms, has added John 
Rowell, FCAS, to its Chicago staff as 
part of a program of expanding its 
brokerage services to Group, accident 
and health, and life insurance clients. 
Primarily, he will serve as consulting 
actuary to large employer groups and 
to provide special consultation in the 
A. & H. and life field. 

Mr. Rowell’s 21 years of insurance 
experience include 12 years of insurance 
company home office actuarial work; 
actuary of the California Inspection 
Rating Bureau; senior life insurance 
company examiner of the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department; and consulting 
actuary to a variety of insurance com- 
panies, individual and associations. 

He is a graduate of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, ‘Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, a Fellow of’ the 
Casualty Actuarial Society and an'‘Asso- 
ciate of the Life Office Manageétnent 
Association. ny 
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Insurance Companies are as good 


as the men who represent them 


(and vice versa) 





It’s as simple as that. The policies a good insurance man sells 
must be skillfully designed—and constantly modernized—by 
the companies he represents. 


Independent insurance agents make it their 
business to know clients’ needs—and com- 
panies like The Travelers make it their 
business to provide the policies to suit those 
needs. 


This is the American Agency System— 


quality insurance sold through independent 
agents. 


% 


YOUR/ sldcpendent 
Insuranct ME /AGENT 
aaah | row jrunst® 





All forms of personal and business insurance including Life - Accident - Group + Fire - Marine - Automobile - Casualty - Bonds 








And, on the other side, well-written policies must be offered 
by insurance men who know where—and how—those policies 


will do the most good. 


Every one of the more than 50,000 agents 
and brokers representing The Travelers is an 
independent businessman . . . proving 
through his daily activities the merits of 
the American Agency System . . . the method 
of selling insurance that has proven to be 
hest for the public and best for The Travelers 
—now one of the top 25 corporations in 
America . . . thanks to the independent agent. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 



































